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NOTE 

The spelling of the Polynesian words in this work 
may be different from that usually accepted; but 
the Omean dialect has not been reduced to writing, 
and the Author has had to rely entirely upon, his 
memory of the sound of it. 
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CHAPTEE I 

The sun had sunk into the limitless expanse of the 
South Pacific, and almost before the last glories of his 
going had vanished, the ripe stars shone out across 
the silence of the trackless sea. On the soft sand of 
the shore, in the greater darkness of the palms that 
fringed it, with eyes that saw nothing but their inner 
vision, a girl was standing gazing to the south. The 
water of the calm lagoon flowed in little ripples round 
her naked feet, gleaming, glancing, flashing starlight 
where the broken water caught the kiss of heaven. 
On the reef outside, the never-sleeping surf beat with 
its unresting song ; and the cloud of spray that rose 
and fell, and rose to fall again, from the coral rocks of 
the barrier, shone palely like a mystic veil against the 
low golden warmth of the horizon. The soft breathing 
of the tropic night, which rustled the slender palm- 
leaves overhead, was heavy with the odour of the pale, 
new-opened flowers that, shy of the daylight, unclosed 
their heavy petals to the night and wafted their love to 
the stars. The long, level shore was deserted but for 
her, and everything was very still. 
S> B 
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* Ona manu, mieneu ra lotu,' she sang — sang in a 
voice so soft that the waiting air scarce shook with it. 
Her lustrous eyes were dark as night, her hair made 
blackness pale, and her curved lips were so gently 
parted for her almost soundless song that her white 
teeth barely gleamed between. Her brown, supple 
body, naked to the waist, swayed with the force of 
her passion, and her rounded arms waved in a strange 
incantation. 

Oh, heats of the north, oh, summer wind t 

Oh, forest fires, consume me, let me die. 

You waves rise up and cover me ; 

Eorutu, take me to the dark : 

She of your worship, Venga, told me false. 

He comes not, and my heart is burnt with love. 

Oh, give me rest, or send some token ; 

He comes not, and I wait 

The darkness of night had now quite come, the 
last gleam of crimson had died out of the west, and 
the ripples of the loving water flashed cool fires now 
as they broke around her feet. With eyes darker 
than the hour, she seemed to pierce the distance that 
everywhere stretched level with the sea. A tiny 
movement shook the air, too faint at first for sound, 
and then from out the void a pure white tropic bird, 
na hiva, darted to her rounded shoulder, brushing her 
full slender throat with the warm coolness of its snowy 
plumage. She raised her little hand and with a happy 
smile on her lips tried to touch the bird, but it darted 
from her and was lost in the gloom. But Utam^'s 
prayer was answered, and she knew that he would 
come. 

Far, far below the horizon a great ship with all 
its white sails spread was heading to the north ; so 
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steady was the cool light breeze that the ship glided 
along with scarcely any motion, and had it not been 
for the golden phosphorescence where the bows cut 
the clear indigo of the sea, and for the dim light of the 
track, behind it, like a faint milky way across the 
vault of heaven, one might have thought the ship 
becalmed. For the last ten days since she had 
caught the Trades the ship had progressed in the 
same peaceful manner, without so much as furling a 
sail, until at last the men on board grew to feel 
almost as though it were a vessel of dreauL Without 
haste but without rest the soft wind silently swept 
her along, each day becoming hotter and each night 
more clear and full of stars. At times such as these 
the hearts of men soon become open books — for very 
idleness of body the tongue must wag ; and though to 
know a sailor at his best one must see him contending 
with diflBculties and struggling with the storm, yet to 
learn all the mystery, superstition, and romance of the 
tender sea-grown heart, days of quiet sailing such as 
these, with calm sea and tranquil, favourable breezes, 
are necessary. Warmed by the happy sun, the ice of 
reserve thaws away, and the sailor, who is often too 
weary even to think or remember, has time to talk 
and laugh and air his simple beliefs. That night on 
board the Albatross the crew was talking and singing 
round the fo'c's'le hatch. Now and then the clear 
notes of a fiddle rang through the quiet air and 
died away in sighs of music across the heaving 
sea; and one and all the men were smoking, as 
though offering up a sacrifice of incense to the Goddess 
of Content. 

But one man stood apart from the others on the 
fo'c's'le head, in the very peak of the ship, erect as a 
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dart. With both brown hands upon the rail he gazed 
straight out to sea, with a strange look of expectancy 
on his strong face, as though waiting for he knew not 
what. Seventy years ago, when this man stood facing 
the sea and eager for his unknown future, the great 
Southern Ocean was but very little known. Tales of 
its wonders, of its islands of coral, of its mysterious 
peoples, of the gigantic denizens of its deep, had been 
brought home now and then by whalers and exploring 
ships, but few facts were known. In those days ships 
were of -oak, and smoke and steam had not conspired 
to defeat the will of God and the pure airs of heaven. 
The world was a greater secret to man than it is now 
becoming ; and to the man standing lonely there, with 
youth in his blood and a lust for romance and adventure 
at his heart, the round great earth was but a field for 
his exploiting. 

A curious volume of romance would the life of 
Christian North make — the beginning, the middle, and 
the end alike fantastic and strange, for romance comes 
to the romantic just as truly as adventures to the 
adventurous ; but it is not his whole life that is being 
told, only one happy chapter of it, with its mystic pro- 
logue. He had at this time already been eleven years at 
sea since first the strong coursing of some strange Norse 
blood in his good Saxon veins had urged him, when a 
lad of fourteen, to ship to sea and forge his own future 
instead of tamely letting circumstance flow around 
him and work his destiny, not as he wished, but as it 
willed. Since then he had • grown so to love the sea 
that the very flow of his blood seemed influenced by 
its tides. He never stayed in one place long, for God 
at his birth had dropped into his soul a little of that 
force which keeps the worlds a-spinning, so that, like 
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them, he could not rest, but was impelled to wander 
on for ever. 

He often thought that the most fortunate chance of 
his life had been what many people would consider to 
be its most terrible disgrace and misfortune— his birth. 
He doubtless missed many things that go far to make the 
happiness of other men, but never having experienced 
them, he could not very passionately regret them, and 
to Christian, in whose veins the blood of Ishmael 
pulsed strong and ungoverned, they were much more 
than compensated for by the freedom from restraint 
and the control of his own actions that were thus 
gained. There is, too, in being a love-child something 
that other men often lack — he feels in the flow of his 
blood, the strength of his passions, and in the very 
vigour and manhood of his limbs and muscles, that at 
any rate love was present at the beginning of things. 
From the warm-hearted, large-souled nature that they 
had endowed him with. Christian had a strange tender- 
ness for his unknown father and mother, and bore 
them no grudge, poor young things, because that 
and his noble strength and health were their only 
gifts. 

Eunning along with the vigorous, active side of his 
character was a strain of reflection and reverie which, at 
times, mingled with the warm and passionate nature of 
the big, gentle, lovable fellow, and which under other 
circumstances might have made a poet of him. But, 
as it was. Christian was only one of those silent poets 
to whom the world is a vast inheritance of beauty, and 
for whom the soft dreamy veil that imagination casts 
upon the commonplace tinges all life with romance. 

Without noticing the flight of time or the gradual 
oncoming of night, he stood there thinking of the 
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strange incidents that had brought him on board that 
vessel, and of the still stranger prophecy or second 
sight of which he was told he was the object, and 
which his very presence on. board seemed to corrobor- 
ate. Little puffs of warm wind blew his curly hair 
about, and the clear water, creaming to a golden flush 
where the bows of the ship cut the sea, sang a little 
low song as it rippled and feU from the copper sides of 
the hull ; but he neither felt the one nor heard the 
other. His mind was looking back. 

Eight or nine weeks before that summer night 
Christian had been stranded without a penny in his 
pocket, or a care on his shoulders, in the little settle- 
ment of a few timber huts and houses which then 
was Sydney. He had been having a spell on shore, 
and had managed to get through in a very short time, 
and not too wisely, the hard-earned pay of the last 
six months at sea. Christian was no saint, but a 
very human mortal; he had had a good time and 
enjoyed it, and he did not look back with a single 
regret on the money he had spent to attain it. He 
was generous, even prodigal, with his money while it 
lasted, but was quite happy when it was gone. What 
cared he, more than any other young sailor, about 
' making a provision for his old age ' ! old age was a 
long way off yet, and he might never reach it. Others 
might call him a prodigal, but again, what cared he ! at 
least he enjoyed with all his strength every day of his 
youth-time, the most precious of all our possessions. 
He got full value out of every hour, and instead of 
squandering the greatest of all God's gifts in the toil 
and moil for gold, he spent it wisely in the sunshine 
of far-off wider skies, and in the pure air of the fresh 
salt-breathing sea. 
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He knew that he must ship again, but that he 
regarded as being so perfectly natural that he gave no 
thought to £uiy alternative, indeed he always felt that his 
broad chest expanded and that he breathed more freely 
when once his face was turned seaward again. Deser- 
tions from the ships to the then young colony were so 
frequent that he knew he would have no difficulty 
in getting a berth, so that it was with a calmness 
untinged with anxiety that he walked in the early 
morning to the wooden wharf. For fully an hour he 
sat in the glorious sunshine of an Australian spring, 
enjoying the clean, pungent smell of the seaweed on 
the piles that the tide had not yet covered, which 
mingled with the flavour of his pipe. At times of 
complete physical content such as this, with the calm- 
ness and even flow of the blood that is experienced at 
the end of a time of dissipation, the robuster side of 
Christian's character lay dormant He did not think 
at all ; he knew that the blue sea lay before him, and 
that his whole body was bathed in the warm gold of 
sunshine. Images and pictures passed through his 
brain, and he saw them ; but they came and went 
without efifort on his part, and he neither called for 
them nor marshalled them when there. 

It was in this quiet, dreamy state that Christian 
was sitting, watching the white flight of the gulls that 
swooped about the end of the little wharf, with the 
hoarse, strident cry that is the same all the world over, 
when from the other side of a large barque out in the 
bay a small boat with four men in it swept into view. 
It was just the thing for an idle man to watch, for 
the labour of others always gives emphasis to our own 
leisure ; and to see the little boat come slowly dancing 
to the shore from the place where the ship lay so 
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gracefully on the water as she rode at anchor was a 
pleasant sight. Christian watched it with an indiiFer- 
ence that was strange when he came to look back upon 
it in the light of after events. 

It took the boat some time to get to land, though 
the two men pulled well, for the barque lay fully half 
a mile from shore. It struck Christian that they 
seemed to be in a hurry, and in a drowsy way he 
speculated upon the reason for their haste. They were 
evidently making for the landing stairs close to him, 
on which the bright green water lapped with a gentle 
sound, just stirring the filaments of mossy weed on the 
last step that the rising tide had reached. As the boat 
neared the wharf Christian saw that the man in the 
bows was a superb Polynesian, tall, brown, and mag- 
nificently made, and with no covering on his head but 
his jet-black wavy hair; he wore nothing but a pair 
of old duck trousers, and his strong arms and muscular 
breast shone in the morning sunshine. To his sur- 
prise Christian saw this man speak to the skipper, 
who was steering, and lift up his arm and point him 
out. 

' Ship your oars ! * sang out the man in the stem. 
The order was obeyed almost as deftly as though they 
were man-of-war's men. The man in the bows turned 
round, and with his outstretched hand just stopped the 
boat from bumping her nose into the timbers of the 
wharf ; and swilling the green slime from his hand, he 
held her side in to the steps for the others to land. 
Stepping briskly from the gunwale of the boat, the 
skipper and the two men sprang up the steps, and 
giving one or two sharp glances down the wharf, 
they bore straight down on Christian. As they 
approached him North heard the skipper say with a 
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tone of the utmost astonishment, ' By the Lord ! the 
Kanaka was right.' 

Christian looked him clearly in the eyes as he came 
up, thinking that he was going to make an inquiry of 
some sort. 

' Are you out of a berth ? ' was his remark. -. 

' Yes,' replied Christian. 

' Will you sign with me ? ' 

' When do you sail, and where are you bound ? ' 

' Five minutes after we're back aboard, and where 
we're bound is no matter.' 

' That won't suit me.' 

' Then it will have to suit you.' 

' My chest and my kit are up in the township.' 

' Then youll come without them.' 

' I'm damned if I do,' said Christian, springing up. 

'We'll see about that. You've deserted and I'm 
short-handed, so I'll just press you. Fling him into 
the boat, you two.' 

Whereupon, without more ado, the two men rushed 
upon him ; but Christian's blood was up, and with one 
blow of his fist, that came straight from the shoulder 
like the stroke of a sledge-hammer, he felled one man. 
But before he could turn, the skipper and the second 
man had rushed upon him ; and the first man, stagger- 
ing to his feet, came to their assistance, and in less 
time than it takes to teU of it they had pushed and 
tumbled Christian down the few steps and flung him, 
bruised and bleeding, into the bottom of the stout 
whale boat. Had it not been for the Polynesian, who 
caught him by the shoulders as he fell, Christian must 
have been seriously hurt ; but, thanks to this fellow's 
quick eyes and strong arms, he was not injured. 

Seeing the uselessness of resisting further. Christian 
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resigned himself with philosophy to his fate. He knew 
that in the lawless and unsettled state of the new settle- 
ment he could gain no redress even had he been able 
to get ashore, which was rendered impossible by the 
number of his opponents, and by the fact that he was 
prevented from rising by the great leg of the islander 
being stretched across his body. To Christian's intense 
surprise he noticed that this fellow was regarding him 
with eyes full of the deepest tenderness ; he stooped 
over him once with a happy smile on his face, and 
laying his hand gently on Christian's shoulder, said 
in a low voice and in broken English — 

' Lie still ; you won't be hurt. A long time I have 
been looking for you. To-night I will tell you.' 

Seeing that this fellow would say no more at that 
time, and recognising by every look that he was his 
friend, Christian lay quite quietly in the bottom of 
the boat with the warm weight pressing upon his 
chest, listening to the slow, regular rumble of the oars 
in the rowlocks until they reached the side of the 
Albatross, as he found the barque was named. The 
skipper watched him narrowly as he scrambled up the 
ship's side, and said, not unpleasantly, as he joined 
him on the deck — 

'You are a sailor, I can see with half an eye. 
That's what I want We begun rough but may get 
on smoother if you are no skulker. All hands to the 
capstan,' he bellowed, as soon as the boat was hoisted 
to the davits. ' You turn to, as well,' said he to Chris- 
tian, ' and then go forrad and get your breakfast.' 

The anchor was weighed, sail was set, and before 
noon the heads were cleared, and the Albatross was 
sailing before a flowing breeze for the great South Sea. 

That same night at about four bells Christian was 
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alone on the fo'c's'le head thinking of the strange 
chances of the day, which had excited him too much 
for sleep to visit him at present. The night was so 
warm and clear that he could not force himself to 
stay in the hot and crowded forecastle, at the far end 
of which was the narrow bunk that had been pointed 
out to him as his. He had dragged a saQ that was 
in process of mending, and which had been folded up 
and left there when night fell, and placed it on a 
great coil of cable, and leaning his back against the cap- 
stan he tried to solve the strange words of Soma, the 
Polynesian. He had not been there very long when 
the solution presented itself, for it happened that both 
were in the starboard watch ; Christian heard the soft 
thumpy thump of naked feet on the deck behind him, 
and looking round he saw by the dim light of the 
starlit sky the handsome face and beautiful antique 
form of the islander. As he stood there motion- 
legs before Christian he looked like an ancient 
statue in rich bronze of some hero or great warrior; 
the lines of his half- nude figure were so grand, 
and the great muscular development of his chest, 
arms, and shoulders so strong, yet so reposeful. Chris- 
tian looked at him admiringly, for he was fine 
enough man himself to be able to admire another 
man's beauty and strength without reservation or 
detraction as without envy. Then moving a little to 
one side he patted the sail he was sitting on and said 
in his pleasant, mellow voice, that Soma had, as yet, 
only heard angry and excited in the brief altercation of 
the morning — 

' Sit down and tell me what you meant when you 
said that you would tell me all to-night. I came 
here on purpose.' 
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But Soma preferred sitting in a way more natural 
to him, and chose the bare deck in front of Christian, 
and crossing his legs in island fashion, and resting his 
hands on his bare feet, he began. 

His speech was hesitating and slow, and he spoke 
in broken English, lapsing every now and then into 
some Polynesian tongue of which North was, of course, 
ignorant; but he was perfectly intelligible and some- 
times even poetic, when he dropped into the semi- 
allegoric manner that is natural with those people. 

'Many months ago,' he began, 'when I was at 
home in Omeo, my island where I live, I first heard 
of you my brother, and over all the lands and great 
seas,' with a wave of his hand as though he compre- 
hended the whole earth, * since then have I sought 
you. Moons came and moons went, and you did 
not come, but I knew I should find you, for Venga had 
said it.* 

The earnestness of the fellow and the perfect 
confidence that he evidently had in his mission, what- 
ever it might be, and the entire and childlike faith 
that he had in Venga's prophecy and in Christian's 
acceptance of it, were so many mysteries to North. 
He listened with such a puzzled expression on his face 
that Soma, even in that faint light, could not fail to 
see it. 

' Are you not glad ? ' said he, with a tone of such 
mingled surprise and dejection in his voice that Chris- 
tian had to smile as he answered — 

' Yes, I am glad, very glad, if it means that you 
and I are to be friends. But who is Venga ? and why 
did you seek me ? and how do you know I am the 
man you were to look for ? ' 

As he spoke he laid his hand on Soma's warm, 
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breeze -freshened shoulder, and made him look up. 
The Polynesian smiled a quick smile at the touch, as 
though he instantly detected the sympathy in it 

'Venga? not know Venga?' he said with an in- 
credulous air. ' She is the old witch who watches on 
Monoriro, the fire mountain where Eorutu lives, and 
who knows everything, even things not born. She 
told me that I must sail away many days' journey in 
my canoe to Wakauau, the big island, where I should 
find a large ship with white wings, into which I must 
go and travel to the land of the white people at the 
place where those stars sink into the sea/ He pointed 
as he spoke to one of the bright constellations of the 
southern sky that sets in the horizon in the south- 
west, which would roughly indicate the position of 
Australia from the tropical islands of the Eastern 
Pacific. 

Christian was each moment becoming more and more 
interested in the wild and improbable story that Soma 
was relating with as simple and straightforward an air 
as though the whole were an ordinary occurrence ; he 
turned to him and said, * But why did you wish to 
find me ? ' 

The whole circumstance was so plain to Soma, 
and he had looked forward for so long and with such 
certainty to the end of his pilgrimage, that he seemed 
to think that Christian must understand it at once, and 
be ready to act the part that was so definitely laid out 
for him. He looked a little astonished at the question, 
as though Christian ought to understand his motives 
without explanation. 

' Why did I seek you ? ' said Soma, leaning forward 
till Christian felt his breath on his cheek. ' Because 
you were my friend. Ever since I was first a man 
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as tall as now, I have had in Omeo one friend only, 
Maraki, who was just the same along o' me. He dug 
in my garden, together we fished for sharks, and always 
together we went to Olasangu, where we at night made 
songs to the girls and the music of the fango. We 
made our spears of the same tree, and carved our war 
clubs with the same patterns ; and when Tangaru made 
war on Ito, Maraki and I fought side by side at the 
taking of the town. Ito was beaten and eight of his 
fighting men lay dead, when Ito himself and many of 
his chiefs ran out from behind the fence of the town 
and tried to drive us back to the canoes. Then it was 
that Esoku, the tall chief of Pangu, picked out Maraki, 
and ran upon him and beat down his club and killed 
him then. I, Soma, was close by and saw Maraki 
fall, and I left my man who was fighting me and ran 
to where Esoku stood, for I felt that I was burning as 
with a fire when Maraki was killed. I had in my 
hand my great club, which is called Paku-nu, and I 
lifted it in the air as I ran upon Esoku. He ran back 
towards the fence when he saw me coming, but I had 
seen him slay Maraki, and I was swifter, and I jumped 
in the air, for he is very tall, and put out all my 
strength, and Paku-nu killed him and drank of his 
brains.' 

Soma told this long story with the utmost passion, 
evidently seeing everything in his mind's eye exactly as 
it occurred, and his breathing became quick and his 
great chest heaved just as though he had even now 
undergone the physical exertion of the fight. But for 
all this, and interested as he was in the history. Chris- 
tian felt that it threw very little light upon the matter 
in hand. He had heard stories from South Sea 
whalers who had been landed on the islands of the 
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Pacific, of the strange heroic friendships that sometimes 
exist among the Poljrnesians, lasting lifelong friend- 
ships, which time does not weaken and love does not 
destroy, but he had never come face to face with one 
of them before. The intense earnestness of Soma's 
voice, and the moisture with which sorrow and anger 
had deepened the night of his eyes, convinced him that 
he was in the presence of real passion, and to feel this 
strange mingling of unphysical, almost spiritual love, 
with the very physical courage, revenge, and fidelity 
of which this friendship consisted, was like a breath 
from an older world. He felt his heart strangely 
drawn to this islander, this Kanaka, as the crew con- 
temptuously called him, in whose half- savage breast 
such depths of tenderness were to be found, and it was 
with a voice in which his sympathy sounded that 
Christian next spoke. 

' But this does not tell me why you came to our 
land, or what I, a white man, could do for you.' 

Soma listened, with his head leaning to one side, 
that he might lose no single word of what Christian 
said, for he not only spoke but understood slowly. He 
kept his eyes intently fixed on Christian's even in that 
half light, that their expression might help out his 
meaning. 

' I will tell you. When Maraki was dead nothing 
was beautiful, all was dark and the sun was cold. I 
went to the moimtains and all the parts of the island, 
but though the flowers bloomed and the rivers fell 
from the rocks, and the people were glad when I came, 
nowhere could I find joy. War was ended with Ito, 
for he was killed, and much tappa and many mats 
were taken, or I would always have been in battle. 
I was alone, and I walked many days and many nights 
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alone, and I could not eat, though many pigs were 
killed, and they caught to'emana on the reef. I wept 
and I could not eat, and once at night outside the 
house, in the dark beyond the canoe shed, Maraki 
called me and then the wind blew it away. Then 
they said, " He is called ; they want him in Bolutu. 
He will die." But in the morning Utamfe, Ngawa's 
daughter, took me by the hand and said, " You will 
not die. Let us go to Venga, on the mountain 
Monoriro ; she is wise and knows what you must do." 
So all day long we travelled to the mountain, and at 
night, when Eorutu's breath was red, we came to the 
house which Eorutu has built for Venga. At first she 
would not speak to us, but Utamfe said, "It is Motuiti's 
son." Then she turned, for my father is a great chief, 
and she said— 

' " Because of Maraki's death you have no peace." 

' I was going to answer, but she lifted up her hand 
and I was silent, and she went on — 

' " I know all. It is right to mourn for a friend, 
but you have one other. It was not you that Maraki 
called, but Oboku, your father's sister's son. You must 
sail in your canoe, Te-hvmia, to Wakauau. There is a 
great ship there with white wings, and you must go to 
the land of the Papalangi, which lies where those sky 
flowers " {i.e, stars) " sink into the sea. There in that 
white land your friend will be waiting for you. He 
will not know Soma, but Soma will know him, for he 
is tall — tall as E-koe ; his eyes are like the sea at noon 
and his hair is like the colour of the kamari flower. 
When many moons are past and Soma's face is turned 
towards Omeo, then will he find the friend who will 
do the blood oath with him." 

' And when I was home I knew that what Venga 
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saw would be bom, for I told them what she had 
said, and in three days Oboku died. He heard 
Maraki call him and he died. 

' Then I took much food and water and put them 
in Te-htuma, and when the wind came from Monoriro 
I sailed to Wakauau with six men £uid left them there ; 
but I came on the Albatross, and looked for you many 
months in all places where we come. I have not seen 
you once, but this morning when the skipper said there 
was not enough men, but he must go that day, I saw 
you on the land, and Soma said, " There is one sailor 
on the land ; " and we came, and I knew that it was 
you.' 



c 



CHAPTEE II 

These were the reminiscences of Christian as he stood 
that summer night in the peak of the ship. Many 
times since he had had that first talk with Soma had 
he thought over what had been told him, and tried to 
account for all the Polynesian's story by calling it 
superstition, or by saying to himself that it was a mere 
coincidence. But all the mysticism of his character 
inclined him to accept it as true, and Soma's absolute 
belief in the truth of Venga's promise gradually began 
to have its eflfect upon him, as the absolute and con- 
fident faith of one person always influences another 
who is half willing to accept it. Added to which was 
the daily growing aflfection and friendship which he felt 
for Soma, whose dog-like fidelity, cheerful unselfishness, 
and the quiet and contented happiness which he 
always showed when with him, bound him more and 
more to the great joyous childlike fellow. It almost 
seemed that the spirit of the dead Maraki had found 
a new home in Christian's body. He seemed to under- 
stand the nature of the Polynesian so well that he 
almost felt that singular race brotherhood that binds 
nationalities so strongly together. He had even learned 
in the nine weeks of the voyage to understand the 
language of Omeo fairly well, so that difference of tongue 
:no longer formed a barrier between him and his friend. 
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In that unknown limbo where the souls of unborn 
men drift and wait for their birth call, there must be, I 
think, tempests and cyclones which at times tear away 
an odd soul or two from the company of their fellows, 
and fling them, poor little breaths of alien air, into a 
throng of those who, when bom, will be absolutely 
different from them. Christian North was one of 
those tossed and tempest -torn spirits, or how else 
account for him ? His body was white and fair, his 
eyes the colour of the open sea, and though his eye- 
brows and lashes were dark and strongly marked, his 
hair was light, yet at heart he was as true a Poly- 
nesian as though he had been bom brown-skinned and 
black-haired on a coral atoll in the shade of a grove 
of palms. When first he landed on an island of the 
South Pacific and breathed its air and heard the 
mellow voices of his peers, his spirit stirred within him, 
and he knew his people and recognised his home. 
Those men, though brown and naked and talking in a 
tongue he could understand but could not speak, were 
his true brothers ; their land was his land and their 
blue sea his own. 

Since he had been aboard the vessel Christian had 
easily gained from the crew the information that the 
skipper had refused to give him the day that he 
was so unceremoniously pressed. The Albatross was a 
whaler, as, of course, he had detected the instant his 
foot was on the deck, and she had left Sydney on a 
cruise in Southern waters of probably three years* 
duration. This last information was not at all satis- 
factory to Christian, who could not tolerate the years' 
long monotony of a slow whaling cruise, and the fact 
of his having been kidnapped and forced to this service 
against his will made the compulsory voyage ten times 
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more distasteful than it otherwise would have been. 
He determined to desert upon the first occasion that 
presented itself and to throw in his lot with Soma, 
who was always urging upon him the desirability and 
possibility of a return to Omeo. 

The passion of devotion which Soma showed for 
him might have seemed strange and unaccountable to 
many a young European unaccustomed to the heights 
of such heroic sentiment, but to Christian's romantic 
nature it seemed natural enough, and he welcomed this 
new love to his heart with a readiness and simplicity 
that were characteristic of his large-souled nature. It 
almost seemed to him that what Soma said must be 
true, for the fellow seemed to supply a want and fill an 
emptiness in his life of which he had only been dimly 
conscious before ; and all the strength of love that had 
been bound up in him before went out to this brown 
friend of his. Other men had famQies and relations. 
Christian had none; other men had lifelong friend- 
ships, this too had been denied to North ; so that 
it was a quite undivided love and a perfectly entire 
and rivalless friendship that Soma received from him. 
There was nothing weak or puny about either man, 
and as their lives and deeds were strong so was the 
love that united them. There was no touch of senti- 
mentality about them, for in that respect, as in others 
where civilisation has tended to weaken emotion. 
Christian was as great a savage as Soma. His friend- 
ship, his loves, and his hates were alike cast in classic 
mould, and assumed grandeur from their very strength 
and proportions. 

Both men were almost equally anxious to leave the 
ship, which Christian had no compunction about doing, 
and Soma, who understood nothing about articles or 
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written agreements, thought that he had a perfect 
right to go away as soon as he wanted to stay no 
longer. He had never been accustomed to the re- 
straints, restrictions, and legalities of civilised life, and 
he considered that, having done his duty during the 
whole time of the voyage, he could end the connection 
when he chose. It almost seemed that the stars in 
their courses fought for them, for two of the crew, who 
had been ill and suffering ever since they sailed from 
Sydney, had succumbed to the weakness which want of 
all care and medicines had daily augmented. Although 
thinking little about death, from its constant nearness 
to them, sailors hate and dread its presence aboard, so 
that when a death occurs the body receives scant cere- 
mony, and is hastily hustled out of the ship. These 
two men — Perritt and a cheerful little fat man who 
went by the name of Barrel Dick — died within a few 
hours of each other, curiously enough, and that same 
evening towards sunset — last sunset — they two joined 
that mighty brotherhood of the dead that arm in arm 
encircles all the world. 

Christian had helped to sew them in their rough 
shrouds of sailcloth, and had seen the weights tied to 
their still shod feet. He had watched them as they 
made the sullen and dull -sounding plunge into the 
calm water, and saw the air that they had carried down 
rise in two lines of little bubbles, symbolic little bubbles 
that rose and burst and vanished as the lives of those 
two men had come and gone ; and, as fleeting in effect 
as these little spheres of sea-girt air, their bodies dis- 
appeared from sight and their very names were forgotten 
in a week. The soul of Christian never slept, but it 
was dreaming always, and as those stiff bales of dead 
humanity and old canvas dived expressionless into the 
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eternal rest of the sea, he could not help but follow 
them in their swift downgoing into those unknown 
crystal depths erect on their weighted feet, with the 
sharks and strange unnamed fishes starting afifrighted 
from these odd visitants ; descending more and more 
slowly with the wan daylight growing dim, and the 
green and sapphire waters becoming each moment 
richer and more full of gloom, until at last these two 
silent companions — maybe in ten thousand fathoms of 
clear sea — would come to rest with still beneath them 
ten thousand fathoms more of solid, lifeless water. 

The loss of these two men from a crew that was 
already too small for the proper working of the ship, 
and for the constant look-out that was maintained for 
the blowing of their sea-prey, determined the skipper 
to put in to one of the many islands that dot that part 
of the Pacific, to try to recruit a few men to bring the 
number of his crew up to an efiicient working strength. 
The Albatross was then about in 7*20 S. and 162-37 
W., as Christian had found out from the second mate, 
who had from the first shown a rough sort of good- 
fellowship towards him, and on consulting an old, worn, 
thumb -marked Admiralty chart that Grey -poll, the 
veteran of the crew, had in his chest, and which was 
scored, pricked, and lined in every direction, he learned 
that they were within ninety or a hundred miles of 
the island of Wakauau, to which Soma had first sailed 
in his canoe from his own island Omeo ; which latter 
island was not even indicated on the chart. It had 
caused Christian no surprise in the early afternoon 
when the skipper, having worked out his latitude, had 
ordered the man at the wheel to keep her off two or 
three points, as he had thought it very probable that 
he would head direct for the island. As yet he had 
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not been able to give this news to Soma, but now that 
night was come, he expected his friend to join him 
where he stood in the peak of the ship, watching the 
golden flush of the parted water and listening to the 
low music that the ship made as the little waves 
tinkled and rustled against her sides. 

Christian had been standing there when the sun 
had sunk in regal crimson, and had watched the burn- 
ing gold of the long sunset islands fade to an ethereal 
green, and gradually die out in the quickly falling tropic, 
night. And now the majestic march of the stars 
overhead had begun, that nightly, through the long, 
warm-breathing hours, stirred the spiritual mysticism 
of the man, and awed him to a. happy reverence by 
this infinite scroll of a universe thus unrolled before 
him. He had heard no sound of footsteps behind him, 
for Soma*s bare feet made no sound on the deck, but 
when he felt a warm hand laid firmly on each of his 
as they grasped the rail, he knew well enough who it 
was. Without turning round he said — 

'Why aren't you sleeping; what brings you here V 

' I knew you were up here, and I could not sleep. 
Did you think I could sleep whilst you were watching 
all 9,lone? You know that great white hina-manu 
(a>lbatross) that all day and all night, too, has been 
-dying round the ship. That is like what you and I 
are. You are the boat and I am the bird. My 
thoughts fly round you always.' 

' I thought you would come,' said Christian, turn- 
ing round and seating himself on the slender rail, 
where he kept himself from falling by twisting one 
bare foot round the iron stanchion. 

' I have news for you to-day. If you were in 
Wakauau, could you get back to Omeo ? ' 
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' Yes/ answered Soma. 

' How many days did it take you to sail in your 
canoe to Wakauau ? * 

* Four days/ said Soma, ' but to sail to Omeo would 
take longer, for the wind often blows towards the 
setting sun, and from Wakauau Omeo lies in the 
sea where he rises. But why do you ask ? ' 

' Because to-morrow — the breeze is freshening, 
see ! — we shall put in to Wakauau to recruit a few 
men. Tall Ted ' (the second mate) ' told me our posi- 
tion at noon to-day, and that is what the skipper 
means to do. We are heading straight for the land 
now.' 

Soma breathed thick at this . good and surpris- 
ing news, and then leaning forward he whispered in 
so low a voice that Christian could not help smiling, 
for there was no one who could possibly overhear them, 
and with a tone in it almost of awe at what to him 
was the apparent fulfilment of a prophecy — 

' That is our chance ; I knew it would come. We 
must leave the ship ; we can hide on shore till she 
sails again. I know.' 

' Hush,' whispered Christian hurriedly, ' there's the 
mate coming on to the fo'c's'le. Don't let him see us 
together.' 

Noiseless as a shadow himself, Soma glided into 
the sharply-defined shadow of the foremast, and as the 
mate lounged up to where Christian was sitting, he 
slipped down the steps to the main deck. 

' Breeze is freshening a bit/ said the mate. 

* Yes,' answered North, looking over the side, ' she's 
moving along now.' 



CHAPTER III 

Long before daybreak next morning Christian was on 
deck^ and found that Soma had already preceded 
him. Such was the anxiety of both to see whether 
their hopes were to be realised or not that they had 
turned out from their bunks into the refreshing, almost 
keen air of the morning whilst still night lay upon 
the sea, and the stars still shone undimmed in the sky. 
What an infinite hush seems spread upon the world in 
that mysterious gray hour before the spreading of the 
dawn ! At sea, out on that profound Pacific, the 
wonder and the awe of it, as of all else, are intensified 
by the very magnitude of everything ; the vastness of 
the sea, the clear profundity of that high arched heaven, 
the very silence of that Pacific calm all tend to this 
end. This is one of those strange influences that the 
great Southern Ocean has upon all reflective minds ; 
whilst the broad Atlantic seems a wakeful sea of life, 
active movement, and stirring adventure, the brooding 
Pacific is the ocean of thought and reverie, of contem- 
plation and philosophic calm. Its slow heaving seems 
to be the deep breathing of a power that thinks and 
dreams but does not sleep. 

The two men stood together on the deck and 
watched the slow melting of the darkness to what at 
first was more a warmth than light, as though the 
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sleeping night were smiling to a waking. Slowly and 
slowly the warmth spread upwards, and a pale pink 
tint flushed the sky above the eastern horizon. One 
by one the cold stars overhead paled and died out, till 
at last, as the glories of crimson and gold replaced their 
heralds of faint daffodil and primrose, only the glowing 
orbs of the planets and the greatest stars still shone in 
the sky of delicate blue. Then, like a star himself at 
first, the regal sun peeped above the sea line, and all 
the waves and every broken bit of water flashed into 
golden glory in honour of his advent. 

A light pearly haze still hung about the surface of 
the sea, but it lifted at last, and Soma's quick vision 
detected the outline of a long hilly island on the horizon 
that must then have been about eight miles away. He 
grasped Christian quickly by the elbow and whispered — 

' Wakauau ! ' 

North gave one glance in the direction indicated 
by Soma's great outstretched arm, and then quickly 
pulling it down, he said — 

* Don't take any notice or say anything. It will 
be seen soon enough, and it won't do for us to seem 
anxious about the land. Come, let's get down to the 
main deck. We can make no plans about our escape, 
for it all depends upon chance ; but we must manage 
to keep as near each other as possible all day, so that 
we shall not lose the opportunity if it occurs.' 

Soma nodded a quick assent, and Christian turned 
and left him hurriedly; for at that moment a voice 
rang out, ' Land-ho, Land-ho ! ' and directly the whole 
ship was astir. The skipper ran out of his cabin as 
he was at the first cry, and seeing the position of the 
land, altered the ship's course a point or two, which 
reduced her rate of sailing ; but the morning was still 
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young when they were within a mile or two of the 
land. Soon after sunrise the wind veered round 
and blew off the shore, carrying strange, wild, spicy 
perfumes to the ship from the flowers and scented 
bushes of the island, which seemed strangely to excite 
all the men on board. A craving for the flowery land 
seemed to possess them one and all, as the intoxicating 
fragrance came in warm puffs from the shore and 
flooded all the ship. As for Soma, he was a different 
man; every breath that he drew seemed a message 
from his home, from his own land, that stirred thoughts 
of happiness, and love and liberty with the friend that 
he had sought and sacrificed so much to win. An 
eager passion was added to the tenderness of his dark 
eyes ; his nostrils were dDated to breathe in this wild, 
free native air; a flush had mounted to his cheeks, 
which glowed darkly through the golden brown of his 
skin ; and his high breast seemed scarce large enough 
for the great heart that beat within. He seemed to 
move to unheard music, and as he passed his friend 
he would break into a laugh so full of happiness that 
it might have been the voice of Joy personified ; he 
looked at Christian with eyes so full of meaning that 
North, who knew their secret, almost feared that all 
the ship must read it there. 

But the constant tacking of the vessel that was 
necessary to draw near the shore kept officers and 
crew alike from noticing anything strange in the 
behaviour of the islander. Christian was wise in 
cautioning Soma against giving any cause for suspicion, 
for the skipper was already distrustful enough of his 
crew. He well knew how often men engaged for a 
long whaling cruise repented them of their bargains 
when only the first few months of the voyage were 
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over, and that desertion was a common enough thing 
to any island where their ships might call for water or 
fresh provisions. To prevent this he determined to 
lie off about a mile from shore, and to keep the ship 
on and off whilst he landed in his gig and tried to 
engage some men. There was no anchorage outside 
the reef; and seventy years ago the islands of the 
Pacific were still unsurveyed, and the charts rarely 
did more than give their position, so that the skipper 
would not run the risk of passing through the open- 
ing to the lagoon, which showed as a patch of 
dark blue in the midst of the line of surf-broken 
water. 

Christian was not one of those who were called to 
man the captain's gig, but Soma was taken, not only 
because he could pull a good oar, but that he might 
act as interpreter, and make the necessary bargain 
between the skipper and the chief of the bay. It 
seemed that his services were successful, for early in 
the afternoon the gig came back with three strapping 
young Kanakas, who came swaggering up the side with 
an assumed unconcern that very ill concealed their 
nervousness. 

The first moment that he could find to speak to 
Christian after his return, Soma told him that the 
captain had made arrangements with Eape-hia, the 
local chief, to take a lot of pigs and fowls and 
vegetables from him the next morning, and that 
they were to be brought alongside at sunrise, when 
the payment would be made. This gave great 
relief to Christian, who feared that the captain, 
having succeeded in his recruiting, might set sail 
at once before night had given them the opportunity 
to escape. 
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All that long burning afternoon the Albatross was 
surrounded by a little fleet of outrigged canoes manned 
by two or more men, or sometimes women, who brought 
all sorts of island produce, which they were only too 
eager to exchange for a nail, a bit of hoop iron, or a 
few rags of European clothing. Some few of the 
men were from time to time allowed on board, but 
never many together, as the skipper remembered 
the common custom among many of the Polynesian 
islands of getting a large number of their men on 
board unsuspecting ships, and then suddenly pro- 
ducing hidden weapons, killing the crew and seizing 
the vessel. 

No chance offered itself aU day to Christian of 
slipping with Soma into one of the canoes and getting 
the occupants to paddle them ashore, for the captain 
and officers kept a very keen eye upon the movements 
of this dancing, darting, fruit-laden little fiotUla ; be- 
sides, he knew the probability of recapture would have 
been too great. He possessed his soul with what 
patience he could, and waited for the coming of night. 
He was unusually merry, even for him, and was sing- 
ing snatches of old songs, and laughing and joking 
with the rest of the crew all day, for the thought of 
escape to one of these beautiful green, sea-beat islands, 
with this true friend of his for companion, and a life 
of strange adventure to look forward to, set all the 
blood a-coursing so merrily through his veins that he 
could not for his life be stilL He had told Soma his 
plan of cutting the boat adrift, which was rocking and 
tugging at the stern, and of puUing ashore in her and 
hiding inland, and he set him to gain all the informa- 
tion that he thought would be useful from the three 
shy new members of the crew. 
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At last night fell, and the full moon rose in mellow 
splendour as the crimson fires of the burning west 
died out; the great stars glowed again in the warm 
blue of the sky, which seemed all tremulous with the 
still unfallen dew. One by one the sounds on board 
died out; the men had got their supper from the 
galley, the smokers, who had lain upon the fo'c's'le 
with their eyes turned landwards, had finished their 
pipes and their grumblings at being on board when 
such a land was in sight, and had gone to their 
bunks. Four bells had struck, and • Christian and 
Soma were the bnly men in the peak, where they 
lay in the strong blue shadows cast by the mounting 
moon. They both were perfectly silent, partly from 
caution, and partly because their hearts were beat- 
ing in their throats as the time drew near for their 
attempt. Every now and then one of them would 
stoop across and whisper something hotly in the 
other's ear, and then lean quickly back again, as 
though their very whispers might vibrate through the 
ship. 

They were only waiting for the moment when the 
skipper should leave the deck and go to his own 
cabin ; but the beauty of the night was such, and its 
coolness so grateful, that he seemed in no hurry to do 
this. At last he got up, straightened his back, 
stretched his arms, and moved towards the companion. 
Without turning his head Christian, whose gaze was 
fixed on the movements of the captain, touched Soma 
to call his attention, and at the same time held up a 
warning hand to caution him to silence. Suddenly 
Soma felt Christian's grasp tighten fiercely on his knee, 
and leaning forward to see what had occasioned it, 
he saw the skipper stop and walk to the side and 
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look over. The next moment they heard him sing 
out^- 

' Mr. Solly, why hasn*t that boat been taken in ? 
Do you think our friends on shore are likely to miss 
such a chance as that ? You'd find the painter neatly 
cut and the boat vanished in the morning/ 

No sooner said than done. The watch was called, 
and in a few minutes the boat was hauled aboard, the 
sleepy men had stumbled back to their berths and 
hamnwcks, and the moon once more shone down upon 
the deserted deck. 

This was a crushing blow to North, who thus saw 
their only chance of escape snatched from them ; he 
turned to Soma and said in his natural voice — he 
thought it was no use whispering apy more — 

' Well, boy, that being done, we may as well turn 

in. What do you ' 

He did not finish his sentence, for he felt Soma's 
hand tightly pressed over his lips. 

' Don't speak. lie down,' said Soma, putting his 
arm round Christian's neck and pulling him into the 
shadow. ' The watch is looking round.' 
' What's it matter ? ' whispered Christian. 
' We can swim,' answered Soma in the most natural 
voice. So accustomed was Soma — as indeed are all 
Polynesians — to life in the water that it never for one 
moment occurred to him that North could not swim 
as well as he, to whom it was as natural as walking, 
and perhaps, of the two, the easier. 

. ' I can swim, and swim fairly well,' said Christian, 
' but the shore is a devil of a way off.' 

' If you are tired I can carry you,' said Soma with 
confidence, and as though the thought pleased him. 
' Can you trust me ?' 
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' Why, yes, of course, man, if you say so,' answered 
Christian, smiling at the idea of his being carried by 
any one. 

' Let . us go, then,' said Soma, standing up and 
shaking himself free of his clothes in a few seconds. 

' Wait a moment ; they must not hear us plunge 
into the water. I'll hitch something round a pin and 
heave it over the side, and then we can slip down it 
into the water without making a sound.* 

Moving to the side of the ship that lay in shadow. 
Christian fastened a rope securely, and then lowered 
the end over the side. 

* Hush ! Is all quiet V he said to Soma, as he put 
his hand to the rail to climb over. 

* Take off all your clothes ; you cannot swim like 
that,' said Soma hurriedly, and pulling him back as he 
spoke. 

It was not a very long business for Christian to 
undress, as he only wore two garments, and with two 
quick rips they were loose and lying at his feet. 
With a quick glance along the deck to see whether 
the watch was looking that way, he stepped to the side 
where the shadow lay thickest, and silently sprang on 
to the bulwarks. For one brief moment the moonlight 
shone full upon him, and gleamed so brightly on his 
white skin that had the watch or the man at the 
wheel been looking that way they must have seen 
him ; fortunately it was a thing of but a second, and he 
vanished over the side without being noticed. Soma 
followed more cautiously, and the quickest -sighted 
person could hardly have seen his dusky form as he 
crept along in the shadow and let himself down, 
hand over hand, to where Christian was awaiting him 
below. 
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Without a word they swam silently round the 
black hull, and then facing the land struck out boldly 
for the opening in the reef, the position of which they 
had carefully noted from the ship. Although he was a 
strong, even a fine swimmer, Christian could see that 
his powers were nothing to those of Soma. He was 
accustomed to every manly exercise; constant work 
and a temperate life, and salt water and cold sea 
winds, had turned his muscles to steel, but all these 
could not make him the equal of the islander ; 
swimming, after all, was something of an effort to him, 
whereas to Soma it was perfectly natural. Long 
before their sturdy little brown legs can support them 
on land, Polynesian children are taken by their 
mothers to the shore, where they place them among 
the quiet ripples of the calm and sun-warmed lagoon, 
and almost growing up in the water as they do, these 
islanders are as much at home in one element as on 
the other. 

This inequality did not at first cause Christian the 
least uneasiness, as he knew that he could hold on 
almost indefinitely at their present leisurely pace, but, 
to his hon'or, when they were only about three 
hundred yards on their journey, he heard a loud cry 
ring out from the ship, and he knew that their 
desertion was discovered. 

' We must make haste,' said Soma. 

Christian responded to the call and struck out 
bravely, but he quickly began to feel the effects of the 
effort at greatly increased speed. A few moments 
after, across the still water, they could hear the 
command given— 

' Lower away ! ' 

And then almost immediately the loud smack, made 

D 
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as the boat struck the water, sounded in their ears. 
Although they knew that they were being pursued, 
they hoped at first that the direction they had taken 
was not known, but in a few moments this hope was 
destroyed. The man who was steering the boat 
evidently had not seen them at first, for shortly after 
the regular rumbling sound of the heavy oars in the 
rowlocks told the swimmers that the boat was fairly 
under way, they heard a loud voice, apparently from the 
masthead, where the day-long watch was kept, cry out — 

'There they are, there they are, more to the left, 
naore still. I see both their heads.' 

This cry was like a spur in the side to Christian, 
who had been swimming with the strong slow move- 
ment of a good swimmer ; he now turned on his side 
and began a quicker stroke. But this, he soon felt, 
he could not keep up, and every moment he could hear 
the sound of the oars gaining on them. His breath 
was becoming short, and the laboured beating of his 
strong heart warned him that he must slacken his 
speed. He felt that before many minutes had passed 
he must be caught, so he touched Soma, who was close 
to him, and said — 

' Swim on, go quicker, you are stronger than I in 
the water. I can't keep this pace up, and you could 
get safe oflf if it were not for ma' 

' Pull away, men,' rang out a voice from the boat, 
' they're slackening. Pull away, y' devils; I see 'em.' 

Christian was not the sort that ever gives up ; he 
knew that he must be captured, but he swam on, as 
grimly determined as though he felt escape were 
possible, but this did not make him forget that Soma 
was as eager for his freedom as he, so he turned and 
again urged him to swim on, adding — 
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' I will go slowly, and then as the boat follows 111 
turn oflf in another direction, and it will give you time 
to get well through the opening of the reef.' 

For answer Soma stretched out his strong arm and 
quickly clasped Christian across the back and under 
the shoulder, and suddenly drew him close to his smooth 
side. Christian felt the strange water-given polish of 
his skin as he touched him. 

' Now,' said Soma, with a calm tone of command, 
'we go together; we both are taken or we both 
are free. Strike out slowly, at the same time along 
o' me, and get your breath, and then one more 
try.' 

' Yes,' said Christian, who, with all the magnanimity 
of a brave man, could accept brave help, and was not 
ashamed to own himself the weaker. He felt that it 
was useless to urge his friend to leave him and save 
himself, for he judged him by the light of his own 
character. There was, too, something that, despite the 
danger of capture, made him happy to accept the 
strength and help of this fellow, it was so novel for 
him not to be the one to render them. 

For some few minutes they continued thus, until 
Christian's even breathing showed that he was rested 
and was ready for a further effort. By this time the 
pursuers were within a few boat-lengths of them, and 
they could hear everything that was said by the men 
in the boat almost as distinctly as though they were in 
her. It almost seemed as if the sympathy of the two 
men at the oars was with the deserters, for the boat did 
not make the progress that she would have done under 
other circumstances. The mate saw this too, for he 
was swearing at the men and urging them to 'put 
their backs to it,' though without betraying much 
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anxiety as to the result of the chase. Every now and 
then he shouted out — 

* Now, you two fools, what's the use of going 

on with this ? You may just as well spare yourselves 
the trouble, for IVe got you, and be damned to you*' 

It seemed that what he said was true, for they 
were close upon them, but Christian swam on. Then 
it was, when only a distance of about twenty yards 
divided them from the boat, that Soma was inspired 
with an idea. He was close to Christian, and spoke 
so low that the men in the boat could not possibly 
overhear. 

'Swim on — ^make haste, make haste, straight for 
the reef, not for the opening. I will join you in one 
minute. Don't look back; that loses time. Swim, 
quick, quick ! ' 

So saying he slackened his pace for a moment, and 
then breathing deeply two or three times in rapid suc- 
cession, he dived noiselessly beneath the surface, and 
exerting all his great strength, he swam under the 
pursuing boat and came up on the other side of her. 
The mate saw him make this plunge, and was quite at 
a loss to understand it, and uttered a cry of astonish- 
ment. Hearing this the men at the oars turned their 
heads, and whilst still pulling after Christian, who was 
a few yards ahead, they kept their eyes fixed upon the 
place where Soma had disappeared. This gave the 
plucky fellow the opportunity he wanted. He was so 
close to the boat that he could have put his hand upon 
the gunwale; but that was not his intention. He 
suddenly lifted his brown and gleaming arms out of 
the water, and seizing hold of the oar, he gave it so 
strong and imexpected a jerk that it was snatched out 
of the grasp of the astonished man who held it. With 
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a wild cry, as the end of the oar struck him under 
the chin, the sailor fell backwards, and before the 
mate or the other man could understand what had 
happened, Soma had swum away with the oar to some 
distance. 

The islander's intention was to stop the boat and to 
give Christian time to make his escape, so he naturally 
swam with the oar back towards the Albatross^ and when 
he had carried it to some distance he took it by the blade 
and jerked it, quivering along the surface, still farther 
from the arrested boat He then turned once more and 
swam after his companion at his utmost speed. The 
surprise and wrath of the mate were almost comical to 
see, so enraged was he by the trick that had been 
played upon him ; and even the men, who had been 
friendly until now, were annoyed at being thus made 
the laughing-stock of the crew. It did not need the 
oaths arid swearing of the mate to urge them to hurry 
to pick up the stolen oar. They made what haste 
they could by using the remaining oar as a scull in 
the stem of the gig ; but by the time they were once 
more fairly in chase Soma had rejoined his companion, 
and they were again some way ahead. Now the race 
began in earnest, for the mate was half mad with 
anger and the men were burning to revenge themselves 
for the trick that had been played upon them. 

By the time that the two men in the water — who 
naturally travelled more slowly than the pursuing boat 
— had drawn near to the reef that encircled the 
island at about the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, the gig was again close upon them, 
and it was evident that they would be unable to reach 
the opening in the reef before they were overtaken. 
Soma had foreseen this when he told Christian to 
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swim straight to the reef and not to attempt to make 
the opening. He had his reasons for this. The boat 
was now but a very few yards behind them, and Soma 
had again encircled Christian with his arm that he 
might enable him to keep up with him, and also that 
they might be together when they made the bold stroke 
for their liberty that he intended. The reef was now 
but a yard or two in front of them, and the great 
ocean swell, rolling majestically in from the open 
Pacific, beating upon it with a low deep roar, caused a 
terrifying wall of foaming water and gleaming spray 
to rise and fall with each great throb of the ocean 
heart. 

Christian was ignorant of Soma's intention, for 
there had been no time for explanations; but he 
trusted so entirely to him that he swam on as he was 
bidden. He felt the islander's arm clutch him tighter 
as a voice rang out from the boat — 

'Stop! or rU. fire.' 

At the same moment he clearly heard Soma's eager 
voice, for all the mighty rush and roar of the thunder- 
ing water, for he was shouting quite close to his ear — 

'Take a big breath, and then rise on this great 
wave that is coming.' 

He had scarcely done as he was told before he 
felt himself uplifted, as though by some gigantic and 
superhuman hand, and then carried resistlessly along 
straight into the mad whirl of the boiling waters, 
where they rose in a cloud of spray thirty feet into 
the air. For one breathless moment he neither saw, 
heard, nor felt anything, and was only conscious of 
some mighty force let loose in noise and darkness ; and 
then the next, dazed, bruised, and breathless, he found 
himself wildly gripping his friend in both his arms, and 
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as tightly enfolded in his, in the calm water of the 
lagoon. They were both gasping for breath and 
blinded by the spray, bruised by the water, and cut in 
many places by the sharp points of the jagged coral 
rock ; but, as they loosed their close grip and slowly 
struck out for the shore, they turned to one another 
and smiled, for they felt that they were free. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

By the time that they reached the- land Christian was 
entirely exhausted, and it was only with Soma's sturdy 
assistance that he staggered through the shallow water 
to the shore. There he flung himself down on the 
sand and lay for some minutes quite speechless, whilst 
the islander was kneeling by his side in a state of the 
utmost alarm. The ludicrousness of the situation was 
the first emotion that North experienced, and as soon 
as he had breath enough he burst into a great laugh 
at the thought of his beginning his new life and mak- 
ing his appearance in a fresh world in his present 
stripped and destitute condition. This great roar of 
boyish laughter relieved Soma's mind, and though he 
waa ignorant of its cause, he laughed from sympathy. 

They had been lying thus upon the sand for some 
little time, gradually recovering their breath and re- 
gaining the strength which their great exertions and 
the wild buffeting they had received at the reef had 
exhausted, when, beyond the great bushes of hibiscus 
that fringed the shore beneath the palms, they heard a 
low sweet sound of music. It was quite unlike any 
music that Christian had ever heard, for it was not 
one continuous strain, but just short snatches of sad 
melody, that began and ended in a breath, as though 
some lover's sighs were tuned to harmony. 
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* What's that ? * whispered Christian, for the sound 
was so sad and sweet, and harmonised so weU with the 
moonlit night, the gentle lapping of the sea as it broke 
in tiny waves upon the beach, and the sighing of the 
slender palm-trees overhead, that he would not speak 
aloud for fear of marring its sweet influence. 

* Tliat is some one playing on the fangol said Soma 
instantly ; ' all the young men make music for the girls. 
Maraki and I used always to go together to Olasangu to 
play ihQfango' 

* Well, it shows that there is some one about, and 
that we cannot be very far from a house; you had 
better go and speak to him ; as he is in love,' said 
Christian with a smile, * perhaps he will be more 
inclined to be amiable than he otherwise might be.' 

Soma rose at once, but before he went off on his 
search he collected an armful or two of the convolvulus- 
like creeper that grew about the bushes just above 
high-water mark and deftly wove a sort of girdle and 
fringe from their thickly leaved shoots, that did very 
well as a covering for himself and North. Polynesians, 
as a race, although wanton in conversation and volup- 
tuous to lasciviousness in their customs, preserve through 
it all queer but very strong ideas upon modesty, — so 
much so that one of the greatest indignities that could 
be offered to a conquered foe was to expose him in a 
state of complete nakedness to the gaze of his jeering 
victors. 

The two fellows had scarcely put on their cool leafy 
girdles before the bushes above the strip of yellow 
sand were parted and a young man, laughing to him- 
self as though at some success, leaped lightly to the 
shore. His mirth ended in utter astonishment when 
he saw Christian and Soma standing silently there, and 
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he turned to run back to the shelter of the shrubs, for 
a Polynesian is always expecting ambushes and surprises, 
and his first thought, if alone, is flight. Soma called 
to him in his own language, and this seemed to give 
him confidence, for he stopped, and, upon hearing his 
explanation of their sudden appearance upon the island, 
turned with the readiest welcome and bade them 
come to his house, which lay some short distance back 
in the bush. 

Then began for Christian that wonderful first 
experience of a tropic night upon a coral island ; he 
thought nothing of dangers past or danger to come, his 
soul was so full of this mysterious new beauty all 
around him, half veiled by the night and half revealed 
by the glory of the mounting moon, that he had no time 
or will for any such purely personal feeling. After 
leaving the shore they passed through a narrow strip 
of bushes which were covered with large pale yellow 
flowers that looked almost white in the moonlight, 
and round which great ghostly moths were fluttering. 
Beyond this lay a wide belt of palms growing thickly 
together, their slender stems leaning this way and that, 
and not all erect and straight, so that they cast a black 
network of shadow on the coarse harsh grass with 
which the ground was covered. The beauty of this 
silent glade was a revelation to Christian, the slender- 
ness of the slight stems was so graceful and the height 
to which they lifted their crowns of feathery branches 
so great. All the still air within this place of 
shadowy calm was filled with a low soothing sound, 
which he thought at first was the sighing of the sea as 
it softly kissed the shore, but he soon detected that it 
was far overhead, a hundred feet higher in the moonlit 
air, and then he knew that it was the low rustling of a 
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myriad palm leaves as the cool sea air flowed through 
them to the hills. 

After passing for some little distance through this 
semi-open space their guide turned aside into a narrow 
path, where the night lay darker as the thick forest, 
that covered the island beyond the girdle of palms, 
seemed to cover everything with a dense black mantle of 
shade. Here the palms were not so numerous, though 
their ringed columns still rose amongst the noble trees, 
making the great strength and massiveness of the forest 
giants more striking by the very lightness and grace 
of their own growth. It almost seemed to Christian — 
with his northern coldness of imagination — that Nature 
was too lavish of her gifts. Everywhere were leaves and 
flowers and ferns and tendrils ; the sky was darkened 
by them, the ground was covered with them, the very 
tree-trunks and the great gnarled boughs were wreathed 
and draped with a wild growth of tangled vines and 
strange luxuriant creepers. The forest air wa« perfumed 
by ten thousand flowers, great bushes of the starlike 
single gardenia were covered with white blossom, so that 
every moving breeze that breathed about them enriched 
still further the perfumed air. Then upon Christian 
began to fall that mysterious intoxication of the tropic 
night that one must have felt to understand ; warmth 
was added to his blood and he breathed deeply, his 
eyes grew tender, and a gentle languor, that did not 
affect him physically, flowed into his mind. He scarcely 
thought, he only felt and allowed this beauty to flow 
into his heart, and in perfect silence he followed the 
two Polynesians, who were walking ahead talking fast 
in their soft rich voices, without noting whither they 
were leading him. 

The path for some short distance led them deeper 
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into the rich shadow of the forest, the sound of the sea 
was almost lost, and though the roar of the surf still 
sounded its quiet bass, the music of it was so constant 
that it was hardly noticeable. The rustle overhead 
had ceased and silence reigned. It seemed to Christian 
that he had stepped into an enchanted land where 
beauty lay entranced to silence, and over which Sleep 
had cast his purple mantle so closely that all below had 
succumbed to his dear influence. He himself forgot 
his friend, and even his own position, and that strange 
loss of identity which he experienced now and again 
slowly crept upon him. His pace lessened, though he 
still walked mechanically along, but he no longer saw 
the shadowy beauties of that land of clear-obscure — his 
soul was wandering in the brighter world of the poet's 
vision. From what brief immeasurable dreams was he 
at last aroused by the warm clasp of Soma's hand upon 
his shoulder, and the little loving shake he gave him 
to rouse him to himself ! 

* I called to you three times,' he said, ' and could not 
make you hear. I thought you were asleep.' 

' Perhaps I was,' answered Christian with a smile. 

He was a strange mass of contradictions and in- 
congruities, living a life that lay upon that narrow 
line that divides the mystic and dreamer of dreams 
from his this -world mates ; at times so full of life, 
energy, and passion, and at others so unsubstantial 
and in the clouds. It almost seemed that at moments 
unseen hands were laid upon his soul that led him 
unresisting, even willing, across the dark borderland 
into that misty region where dreams live and visions 
are the only truth. He had been wandering there 
to-night, and for a time had lost his way. 

He found that he was standing at the edge of a 
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little open space in which two or three brown houses 
stood by the side of a plantation of bananas and yams. 
The friendly young native, whom Soma had so oppor- 
tunely enlisted in their cause, had entered the largest 
house to announce the arrival of two strangers, and 
Christian and Soma stood on the edge of the shadow 
cast by the great forest trees and watched in silence the 
moonlight play upon the great broad leaves of the 
bananas, which caught the light air that was stirring 
and slowly fanned the masses of green or golden fruit 
that hung down from their midst. 

They had not waited more than a moment or two 
before Ebinibi, for such he had told Soma was his name, 
returned with an oldish man, who was evidently still 
half dazed with sleep, but who offered them the shelter 
of his home with all the usual Polynesian hospitality. 
On their way to the house Soma informed him who he 
was, and Christian noticed for the first time a slight tone 
of haughtiness in his voice that he did not think un- 
becoming; indeed, over the whole man there seemed 
to have crept some almost imperceptible change. It 
seemed that away from the ship, where he was treated 
as an inferior, he felt his chiefdom once more ; now that 
he was again amongst his own people, as it were, his 
old habit of command had returned to him, and he held 
his head higher, and walked with a freer mien. This 
island was not his native one, but Omeo was not far 
off, and Motuiti's son was treated with all the respect 
that was due to his father. 

Stooping their heads, for the eaves of the roof were 
not more than four feet from the ground, Ebinibi led 
them by the hand into the house, for it was quite dark 
inside, and then pulling down a clean mat from the 
rafters, he spread it on the floor and invited them to 
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sit down whilst he got a light. There was no fireplace 
in the house itself, and he had to run to the little cook- 
ing hut at the back of it to gain one from the still 
glowing embers of the logs that smouldered there. By 
the poor glimmer shed by the rough candle, formed of 
a dozen oil-nuts pierced by a thin wick of light wood, 
they could see the size of the house, which consisted of 
one room, and the great hive-shaped roof, which was 
filled with shadows that the feeble light only rendered 
darker. 

There were several men in the house, whom the 
noise of their entrance had disturbed from sleep, and 
Christian, when he first looked round, saw them all 
sitting up, with their light coverings of thin twppa still 
folded about their stalwart forms, gazing at him with 
' their black eyes full of wonder. The old man, who was 
^evidently the master of the house, soon roused them 
with a few quick words and sent them flying in search 
of the food which is the first idea of a Polynesian to 
offer to guests — expected or otherwise. In a very 
short time food that was already cooked was brought 
to them, but Christian was not in a mood to eat — ^the 
events of the last few hours had been too exciting to 
leave him much appetite. He told Soma, who was 
eating his meal with all the relish of one who has not 
tasted his native food for many months, that he only 
wanted to drink and to sleep. On North's wish being 
translated one of the young men was sent out of the 
house, and a moment after he heard the sound of a 
great nut coming crashing down from one of the lofty 
palms outside. 

Then they spread a sweet, fresh, woven mat for him, 
and loosening his rustling girdle he flung himself down 
full length. The old chief raised his hand, and the 
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house was silent save for the softened breathing of the 
men. Soon the little light grew dim, and as the last 
nut flickered out darkness grew quietly upon the place. 
Christian was not quite asleep when his mat moved 
under the bare foot placed upon it, and a thin covering 
of tappa was placed upon him, and he felt some one 
lie down by his side. By the warm, firm hand that 
grasped his arm he knew that it was Soma ; without 
speaking, and smiling in the dark, he made a little 
sign to show him that he knew who was there ; and, 
with the happy confidence of a child who knows that 
even in its sleep it is cared for, he closed his eyes and 
drifted out into the great unknown sea of sleep. 

The perfumed night grew stiller ; no leaf moved, 
and no bird stirred nor any living thing; it almost 
seemed, so silent was the hour, that Nature herself 
slept, and all the earth was fearful of awaking her. 
Night drew her solemn curtain closer in folds about 
her, and the very voice of the unresting sea breathed 
low. 



CHAPTEE V 

When Christian awoke next morning the light of the 
dawn was still so faint that he could no more than 
distinguish the outline of the eaves and the black 
uprights of the house-posts against the gray of the 
outer day ; but the night had restored to him all his 
vigour, and he felt his life pulsing and rising so strongly 
within him that he sprang up at once, and, without 
disturbing any one, left the house. It was still 
ahnost night, though in the sky there was a promise 
of day. The greater stars were burning yet, and even 
in the pale faint glow in the east, the first outpost of 
the sun, the great golden globe of Venus, glowed un- 
dimmed. As he passed out of the house and brushed 
through the thick vegetation that grew close to it, the 
heavy dew that lay upon everything refreshed his 
warm body, and he stooped his curly head to a little 
bush on which the white flowers shone dimly in the 
faint light and bathed his face with the fragrant dew. 
There was a narrow foot-track that ran through the 
garden, and this Christian followed for some short 
distance, when it began to mount a little craggy hill, 
which he found was bare of trees, and from which he 
thought that he could see, when daylight had come, 
whether the Albatross was still in sight. 

There was a cool breeze blowing from the sea, which 
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often in those latitudes heralds the break of day ; and 
enjoying its freshness, Christian sat down with his 
usual light-hearted philosophy to wait for daylight. 
He had not been sitting there very long before he was 
joined by Soma, who, having missed him from his side, 
had hurried out to find him. 

' I wanted to see whether the ship has sailed,' said 
North. 

' That does not matter. She will to-morrow, if not 
to-day.' 

' Yes, and in the meantime the skipper will have a 
search party out after us.* 

* He would not find us.' 

* No, but he would bribe the chief of the bay, over 
yonder, with the promise of a musket or two, and we 
should soon be found.'. 

* I have friends, many friends.' 

* I don't doubt it ; but I hope we shan't be put to 
that.' 

This time Christian's hopes were not doomed to 
be blighted, for now daylight began swiftly to flow 
upon the world, and the mist that hung upon the sea 
slowly lifted and melted away, and there, already a 
mile or so from land, was the Albatross with all her 
canvas set, heading away from land, and the little fleet 
of canoes which had taken out the fresh provisions was 
already putting back to the beach. Christian sprang 
to his feet and waved a farewell after the vessel, which 
as she went took along with her his last shade of care. 

Anxieties and troubles are nearly always for other 
people and not for ourselves, and as Christian was 
alone in the world he had fewer than most men ; but 
even had he had many he would not have let them 
weigh him down. There are some joyous souls in the 
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world who are so happy and careless, who so per- 
sistently make the best of everything, that they even 
turn the skeletons in their closets into clowns for their 
amusement ; and Christian was of that bright class. 

' There she goes,' said North. * I don't think, after 
last night's experience, that I have much of the Alba- 
trosses dust left upon my feet All the same, let us run 
down and have a dip in the sea, and I'll wash ofif — ^in 
the absence of a shake — any that may be left.' 

Soma, of course, could not understand what he 
meant, but he saw that he wanted a swim, and was 
gravely saying * Yes, wash off,' when Christian turned, 
and seizing him by the waist, ran him fuU tilt down to 
the beach, which he could see shining through the 
palms below them. 

That day Soma began to make arrangements for 
their return to Omeo; he left North in the care of 
Ebinibi and set off to have an interview with the chief, 
with the result that he obtained a large canoe and the 
loan of a crew to work it across to the island. 

When one has nothing to pack up and no farewells 
to make it does not take very long to prepare for a 
voyage, so that when Soma announced that evening 
that everything was ready for a start next morning, 
there was none of the hurry and confusion that gener- 
ally reign upon these occasions. 

The next day dawned bright and fair, and food had 
been eaten and good-byes said almost before the sun 
was above the horizon. Ebinibi had given his friends 
two small pieces of ta2)pa the day before, and had 
taught Christian how to fold the narrow strip of cloth 
round his loins, and fasten it at the side by thrusting a 
crumpled lump of the material down inside the first 
tight fold, so that they no longer wore their impromptu 
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dresses of leaves. The canoe that the chief of the bay 
had lent to Soma was lying at the little town some 
mile or two down the coast, to which he had gone 
the morning before, and to this these two strangely- 
assorted companions, accompanied by Ebinibi and two 
or three of the young men from the house, walked in 
the dewy morning, whilst the day was still tempered 
by the freshness of the vanished night 

The little town consisted of a scattered line of 
brown hive -shaped houses dotted along the beach 
beneath the palms that here, as elsewhere, fringed 
it. There was no plan exhibited in the arrange- 
ment of the houses, which were placed anyhow, ac- 
cording to the taste of the builder. The only street 
was the beaten path that ran along the narrow space 
of level ground above high-water mark, from which 
many little paths diverged to the forest and to the 
houses. 

The appearance of the white man was expected, as 
Soma had said that they would sail that morning, so 
that the people had not set about their usual occupa- 
tions, but with characteristic Poljmesian disregard for 
the value of time, were amusing themselves or lying 
about in shady comers until the expected visitor 
arrived. 

As soon as they had passed the little rocky head- 
land that bounded the bay on one side and began to 
approach the town, Christian could see that he was the 
chief object of interest to the assembled people, for two 
lads, who had been stationed there as outposts, started 
off at a run to the town to give notice of his coming 
directly they saw that he was of the little party. He 
was in wild spirits that morning, and all the boyish 
folly that was in him was on the surface, and 
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inspired him with the idea of surprising them and 
gratifying their very natural curiosity. As soon as he 
was in the town he began the most extraordinary series 
of antics and capers, bowing, leaping, running, and 
waving his arms, with the most engaging smile upon 
his face all the time. He proceeded for pome little 
distance in this ridiculous fashion, increasing the wUd- 
ness of his vagaries, when he saw a tall man with a 
carved staff, who was evidently the chief of the bay, 
followed at a little distance by a band of handsome, 
stalwart warriors. The wind was completely taken out 
of his sails by the method of his reception, for the 
chief, instead of expressing the least astonishment or 
surprise, evidently accepted this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding as a white man's custom; and addressing a 
word or two to his companions, who instantly followed 
his example, he proceeded to imitate, to the very best 
of his powers, the leaps and gyrations of Christian. 

In those happy times of seventy years ago, before 
the blighting breath of European civilisation, which 
since then has done so much to ruin the islands of 
the South Pacific, had blown upon them, all white 
men were considered by the unsophisticated people 
to be peers. They were regarded almost as heaven- 
descended guests, and a shipwrecked sailor was looked 
upon as the equal of a king. It is true that occa- 
sionally this assumed divinity was the cause of some 
awkward and not altogether pleasing results, as they 
have been known, whilst honouring the god, to cere- 
moniously eat the man, in the hope of thus securing a 
meal without injuring the being whom they deemed 
inamortal. Such honours, whilst perhaps satisfactory 
to the ambition of some men, would probably by the 
majority be regarded as illusory and barren. In 
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Christian's case, however, this mistaken notion had 
more agreeable results, for he was garlanded with 
fragrant sessis, as they call the wreaths of perfumed 
flowers with which they adorn themselves, and led to the 
beach of coral sand, where already the large canoe was 
launched which was to bear him and his friend to Omeo. 

Eoiowing the distance that he had to travel. Soma 
had borrowed one of the largest canoes that Buanui 
possessed, and this had been provisioned for a five or 
six days' cruise. The canoe was a beautiful example 
of the shipbuilder's art, for it was not merely a tree- 
trunk hollowed out — it was built of solid timbers 
that had, with infinite patience, been shaped by rude 
stone adzes. These planks were then strongly sewn 
together with cords passed through little projecting 
notches that were left for the purpose, and the crevices, 
where there were any, were filled in with a resinous 
varnish. The one that Christian was examining with 
a sailor's critical eye was of the double kind, which, in 
those parts of the South Pacific, where navigation is 
best understood, is always used for canoes intended for 
long journeys. The two canoes are connected by a 
kind of deck of planks laid across from one to the other, 
and on this there is often built a sort of little cabin. 
There was only one mast which supported the yard, 
upon which was himg the large brown sail of matting. 

Very soon after they were aboard this great sail was 
spread, and the canoe began slowly to float out to the 
reef, the men which Euanui had lent them to work the 
canoe chanting a wild rhythmical song as they plied 
their dark wood paddles. When they were close to 
the reef the chief and some of his friends who had ac- 
companied them said their ofas, and leaping lightly over 
the side, began to swim to land, often turning in the 
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water to shout or wave a last farewell to those on 
board. 

The opening in the reef was safely passed, towards 
which so short a time ago Christian and his friend had 
at first directed their flight, and the open water being 
reached the canoe began to dance along. It was a 
queer sort of craft, Christian thought, to undertake a 
long sea voyage in, and at another time he might have 
doubted her sea-going and sea-worthy qualities; but 
now so keen was his delight in the sense of freedom 
which he enjoyed, and the feeling of adventure well 
begun, that he felt the greatest confidence in aU the 
good qualities of the canoe. He looked up at the 
swelling sail above him and thought that it was like 
the great wing of some bird that was bearing him 
through the blue, from the known to the unknown, 
from servitude to freedom. 

Towards evening, when the day-long furnace of 
the sun was cooled but unextinguished, the last 
height of the island they had left had sunk below the 
horizon, and alone in the immensity of the unknown 
and boundless Pacific, the canoe, a tiny brown spot 
lost in all that infinity of sea and blue clear air, slowly 
rose and fell with every beat of the great ocean heart. 
The sun sank royally, laAdshly squandering his splen- 
dours on the barren ocean out of mere youthful prodi- 
gality — for the million-year-old sun is youthful yet 
— and the mitigated darkness of a tropic night at sea 
came on with a swiftness that to a Northerner never 
altogether loses its first surprise. 

As the noble stars came out, not one by one but 
in troops together, like soldiers from the fortress of the 
dark. Soma altered slightly the course of the canoe, for 
it was by the points of that eternal compass that he 
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steered, and until now he had judged his course merely 
by the flow of the wind, which at that time of the year 
blows steadily to the east. 

After the evening meal most of the men who 
formed the crew, worn out by their long day's work, 
lay down in different comers of the canoe, leaving 
Soma, who best knew the course, to steer with the 
long paddle, which he managed in the stem. The 
breeze was light, but so steady as to necessitate very 
little working of the craft. 

Christian could not sleep for very beauty of the 
night. He lay on the little mat-covered deck watch- 
ing the eternal fires of the stars grow brighter as that 
darkness set in, which, like death, shuts out the earth 
but opens all heaven's glories to us. It was so very 
still that the little lapping sound made by the ripples 
against the canoe seemed to fill the air. The waves 
did not break but rose and fell quite rhythmically, and 
as calm and strong as Samson's heaving breast when, 
deep in sleep he lay, the night Delilah gave him to his 
enemies. 

The masculine great sea was so close to him that 
night, and was so beautiful in the might of its deep 
calm, that Christian, with that strange melancholy that 
when one is young makes us ' half in love with death,' 
for one brief moment thought how sweet it would be 
to make his happiness eternal by diving silently into 
that heaving infinity around him and merging his youth 
and individuality in its everlasting impersonality. But 
the next moment he felt that his time was not yet 
come, he had not lived enough; life surged too 
strongly in him for any such emotion — it was not 
thought — to be more than momentary. He felt his 
incompleteness. 
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Death is so common in the world, and wounds the 
Kving so deftly with his scythe, that it almost seems 
to many of us more a place to die in than to live in. 
But not so to Christian; all the earth's life seemed 
to flow through him, so that every moment was an 
experience. 

He could not sleep, or did not wish to do so, so going 
to Soma and learning their direction from him, he took 
his place at the stern and made his friend lie down. At 
first Soma objected, saying truly that he was not tired, 
but as usual Christian had his way, and soon he was 
the only waking sonl on all the little ship. Silently 
and sleeplessly all through the long night, with his 
eyes fixed on the stars that guided him, he steered the 
canoe towards that unknown land in the east, the 
charm and attraction of which lay perhaps, as in so 
many things, in its very mystery and remoteness. 

For five days and nights they sailed, and plied 
their paddles when the breeze fell dead, upon the same 
course, but the sun rose and set and showed them 
nothing but the unchanging circle of the horizon, with 
themselves an unmoved centre. Slowly rising, slowly 
sinking over the broad swells of that great sea, the 
tranced craft steadily held its course between the two 
oceans of the water and the air — which was the bluer 
Christian could not say ; and sometimes, when the heat 
had melted away all the line of the horizon, and sea 
and sky were merged together, it seemed to him as 
though he were enclosed, as flies in amber sometimes 
are, in one great sphere of sapphire. The great globe 
of the sun itself, the blinding apex of the day, when 
for one brief moment he looked into its glory, shone 
blue also. 

As the days passed, and the provisions began to 
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grow scant, and still no land appeared, Christian had 
many an anxious talk with Soma and one of the men 
who before this had made the voyage to Omeo. He 
thought that they must have steered a point or two 
wrong in their course, and thus have passed the island 
to the north or south, but both men reassured him. 
Soma reminded him of what he had said on board the 
Albatross, that it had taken him four days to make the 
voyage to Wakauau, and that it would take one or 
two more days in going back. The fact proved that 
they were right, for on the evening of the sixth day 
Christian, who was sitting in the bottom of the canoe 
with his face almost on a level with the water, that he 
might watch the beautiful shapes and colours of the 
unknown creatures that floated past him, like seconds 
in eternity, seen for one moment then lost for ever, saw 
Soma leave the stern and come towards him. A great 
joy lit up his face, and his dark eyes that were always 
tender to Christian had a happiness in them that told 
his story before he spoke. 

' Come, come,' he said, and seizing Christian by the 
wrist he pulled him to his feet ; * Soma did not lie.' 

He hurried North across the paddlers* seats right 
into the peak of the canoe, and standing there with 
one great arm outstretched — a grand heroic figure 
against the evening sky — he pointed to a low dim 
something on the sea-line. Shading his dazzled eyes 
with his hand Christian followed the direction of the 
pointing arm and saw — was it a cloud ? he thought so 
at first — a shadowy outline of what perhaps were 
mountains staining the sunset colours. 

* Omeo ! Omeo ! ' was Soma's cry ; ' there is my land. 
I knew we should find it. Did I not promise you ? 
My friend, my friend, there is our land.' 
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Though he smiled his lip quivered and his eyes 
were full of tears, and there was such rapture in his 
gaze and such love in his voice that Christian, as he 
turned and grasped the arm of the dear fellow, felt his 
eyes grow dim in sympathy, and his heart beat fast at 
recognising once again the great love that he bore for 
him. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

There is an island of that far under-world so wrapped 
about with the silence of thousands of leagues of blue 
slow-breathing ocean and the blue stillness of the soft 
Pacific sky that it almost seems a land of dreams lost 
in a sea of sleep — a secret place that N"atui*e loves, 
and that she has chosen for its remoteness that she 
may there keep hid all her choicest treasures for her- 
self and her true children whom she has placed there. 
The love I bear for it is more like the love that 
women claim from men; there is something of the 
same ardour in it and the same infinite tenderness. 
It is almost as though that dear island were a sentient 
thing that had cast a spell upon me, for my thoughts 
turn to it when my hours are happiest, and even much 
more quickly when my heart is sad. It was thither 
that Christian came. 

Directly that Soma had seen the island the canoe 
had been steered straight to it, and, as during the first 
part of the night the breeze was very fresh and 
favourable, they made such good headway that Omeo 
was looming close upon them before the day gave any 
sign of breaking. All the crew were awake and 
stirring, for the loud booming of the surf as it 
thundered on the barrier reef gave warning of the 
danger that lay ahead. The sail was brought down 
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at a run, and for some little time the canoe was kept 
on and off by the exertions of the stalwart paddlers 
until there was light enough to make the opening 
in the reef that was the only entrance on that side 
of the island to the sheltered lagoon beyond it. 

At first all that Christian could see of the island 
was that it consisted of a mass of great hills and 
mountains towering high in pinnacled crags thousands 
of feet above the sea. From one of which, far inland, 
there rose a fluctuating line of dull -coloured smoke. 
This was Monoriro, Soma said, the mountain of fires, 
where the god Eorutu lived. But at last daybreak 
came — ^never day dawned so slowly, Chris thought — 
and as the eastern sky glowed and blushed at the sun's 
coming he could see the mass of its forest-covered hills 
and its lofty mountain summits, all wreathed and 
draped in floating mist, standing in the very heart of 
the sunrise. Swiftly the sun upsprang, gilding the 
topmost spires of the mountains with an outline of 
fire, and, as it rose, melting away the pale white mists 
that hung about the hills. As one by one these gauzy 
veils were drawn away. Christian could see more and 
more plainly this land of his hopes. Its glories in- 
creased as it slowly revealed itself, until the moment 
when the mounting sun had overleaped the brow of a 
forest-covered hill, and was pouring all the gold of his 
sunshine on the mountains and into the valleys, Omeo 
shone before him in all the splendour of her beauty. 
Like a queen of the ocean, she rode upon the blue 
waters of the calm lagoon, where the very waves, awed 
by her loveliness, broke in little humble kisses at her 
feet. 

"Whilst he was gazing at the land the canoe had 
approached the opening in the reef, which, at a distance 
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of about half a mile, surrounded all the island, and he 
was recalled to himself by the voice of Soma, who 
shouted to him to help them hoist the sail. Ashamed 
of appearing to shrink from his share of the work, he 
came amidship and worked with a will. The opening 
in the reef was just before them, and the water of the 
passage showed dark and blue against the lighter green 
colour of the shallows. On either side, a bent, uneven 
line, the coral reef extended, and on this wonderful 
barrier the great long swells of the open ocean rolled, 
curving into breakers, which shone with all the glories 
of emerald and sapphire as the light shone through 
them, breaking with the crash and roar of a cataract, 
and rising in a fluctuating white wall of water, which 
shone with every hue of the rainbow in the sunlight 
The noise of the beating surf is the most characteristic 
sound of the coral islands ; it never ceases ; in calm or 
storm it still roars on, with angrier voice or gentler 
song, but never ending. 

Once having passed the dangerous reef — which is 
at the same time the great safeguard of these islands, 
acting as it does as a natural breakwater — the whole 
sea-scene is changed, the blue transparent water lying 
as calm and clear as though a spell were cast upon it 
Although many fathoms deep in places, the water is 
of so wondrous and crystal-like a quality that every 
object at the bottom can be seen as plainly as though 
it were only air that came between. It was like an 
enchanted garden of flowers through which no breeze 
blew and where every leaf was still, for the whole 
sea bottom was a glow of living colour. Corals, white 
and red, and branched with azure tops, and strange 
zoophytes of every hue, grew upon the rocks; and 
masses of delicate, filmy sea-weeds, of deep crimson 
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and every shade of green and golden brown, filled each 
chink and cranny. Fish of the wildest colouring and 
strangest forms darted in and out of this mimic forest, 
like gorgeous birds in tropic woods, and sprang away 
alarmed as the shadow of the silent canoe fell on them 
through all that depth of sea. 

But Christian's interest was so centred on the land 
that he hardly gave more than a glance at all these 
marvels ; his future home was before him, and every 
moment Soma was calling his attention to something 
on the shore. The town of Otorangi, although quite 
close, was not opposite to the opening in the reef; it 
was situated in a bay beyond a bold and rocky clifif, 
which formed a sort of little promontory, so that at 
first it could not be seen from the canoe. Soma was 
in a state of feverish excitement, though he endeavoured 
to preserve a chief-like calm ; he looked at the sail, and 
shouted directions to the man who was steering, and 
urged the paddlers to greater exertions. Very soon 
the wave- worn point was passed, and Otorangi was in 
sight. 

The town of brown houses, thatched with leaves 
and grasses that were bleached almost white by the 
fierce glare of the sun, was larger than the one they 
had sailed from on Wakauau, and to Christian appeared 
to be neater and better in every respect The bay, 
which stretched in a beautiful even curve, as though the 
land were opening wide its arms to embrace the sea, 
was lined by a beach of white and dazzling sand, 
which ended, above high- water mark, in a low bank 
aU a tangle of bushes and flowering creepers. Beyond 
this was a level space that was almost cleared of trees, 
though clumps of slender palms and here and there 
a dark green bread-fruit dotted its grassy surface. 
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Beyond this was the town, which was built upon no 
particular plan, the houses facing this way or that at 
the builder's will, and all of them shaded and partly 
surrounded with palms and great bushes of scarlet 
hibiscus, which then were in full bloom. At the back 
of the town, which extended some little distance inland, 
though it followed the curve of the bay, lay the bright 
green gardens of bananas and talo, and the mass of the 
dark forest, in which every shade of green from olive to 
light emerald was displayed by the nobly growing trees, 
through which, lifting high their feathery crowns, the 
palms had thrust themselves in their search for sun 
and air. 

This dense forest covered all the gently swelling 
hills that lay between Otorangi and the great moun- 
tains of the interior, which rose in spires and minarets 
of broken gray rock high into the air, and round which 
thin wisps of morning mist still floated. In places, 
marked by shadow, deep valleys ran back from the 
shore to the central mountains, and down most of 
these clear streams of water ran to the lagoon. High 
up in the hills a narrow band of silver, that shone 
brightly in the sun, showed where one wild moimtain 
brook dashed over a bare crag in its haste to the sing- 
ing sea, whose voice could be heard at times even so 
far back in the trackless woods. One large stream 
flowed out just opposite the opening in the reef. 

Every moment now Soma kept crying out — 

'The jmre* (house) 'of Lomangatini is moved. There 
is a new one next to Ilo's. Look where the Wai-malo 
falls.' 

And then at last he shouted, as two or three figures in 
the greatest excitement came running across the lara — 

* They see us, they see us ; they come to the beach.' 
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It was evident that at last the canoe was seen, for 
in another moment a loud drumming noise was heard 
in the town, and the brown people came swarming 
from their houses and ran to the shore. It appeared 
that at first they did not understand the object of this 
visit — for they could see at a glance that the canoe 
was not one of theirs — as many of the men appeared 
with their clubs and spears in their hands. A Poly- 
nesian town will never, if it can help it, let itself be 
taken unawares, and though there was only one canoe 
with ten men on it in sight, who could tell that there 
were not many more round the point. 

'Do they think we are coming to fight?' asked 
Chiistian ; ' and what is that awful noise ? ' 

' Oh, that IB Tai-moana ' {* the sound of the seas '), 
' the great drum that is outside Ilo's house. They beat 
it to call the town together.' 

* What are they afraid of ? ' said Christian, laughing. 

' Perhaps they think we are Pangu men come to make 
war ; but this is not a war canoe, and the Pangu men 
are not fools to come thus in the daytime. They will 
see me soon and know me.' 

Soma rose up in the prow as he spoke, and rested 
one hand on the hideously carved figure-head of the 
canoe, which stood about five feet above the water, 
and was sculptured in the grotesque resemblance of a 
human being with arms akimbo, and eyes of white 
sliell. Whilst one hand rested on the mass of dark 
feathers which represented its hair, with the other he 
waved aloft his mahi of white native cloth, which for a 
moment he tore from his waist. When at last they 
were about a quarter of a mile from the beach a loud 
cry went up of ' Soma, e Soma Motuiti del and the same 
moment two or three small canoes were pushed down 
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the incline of the bank into the water. Six or eight 
men sprang into these, and began paddling out to the 
canoe with the utmost haste, whilst others at the first 
cry had rushed into the sea, and were already swim- 
ming out to meet her. 

Directly he saw that he was recognised, and that 
his friends were putting off from shore. Soma turned 
to Christian and said — 

'They have never seen a white man before, and 
they may fear you, and in their fear may harm you. 
lie down in the canoe untU I tell my people that I 
bring a friend, and that it is you.' 

'No,' said Christian, 'I am not afraid. I will 
stand by your side, and they will see me with you. 
They would know me for a coward if I hid.' 

So they stood side by side, and in a moment or two 
the canoes had met. The occupants of the small ones 
drew away for a moment when first they saw North, 
but Soma shouted to them to come along, and explained 
who he was. The meeting was a tumultuous one and 
grew noisier every moment, for the swimmers came 
alongside and were hauled into the canoe, and all 
embraced and rubbed noses, and shouted and talked 
at the same time. But this first meeting was quiet- 
ness to the uproar that greeted them when the canoe 
touched land. A hundred men were in the water to 
haul her high and dry upon the beach, and by this 
time every man, woman, and child in the town had 
assembled to welcome Soma home. His father Motuiti 
was there, and vainly tried to control himself, the tears 
pouring down his old face as again and again he 
clasped his son in his arms and pressed his nose and 
lips to Soma's. 

'Where had he been?' they said. They had 

F 
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thought him dead, it was so many moons since he 
had gone. 

Then with the quick change of emotion — in wliich 
children and savages are so much alike — all their 
interest was centred in this wonderful white-skinned, 
yeUow-haired, and blue-eyed stranger. What was he ? 
whence had he come ? The men stood in awe of him, 
and the women and children fled, notwithstanding his 
smile, whenever he looked their way. 

But this fear was not for long ; it lasted only for a 
day or two, for Christian was one of those rare beings 
who are at. home anywhere, and who seem to carry 
sunshine in their very presence; a sort of happy 
atmosphere surrounds them which radiates upon all 
who come within it. There was a contagion of mirth 
in his laugh, as of love in his eyes, and his glad 
enjoyment of life and youth was so frank and debo- 
nair that man and woman, old and young alike, bowed 
themselves willing victims to its charm. This had 
been true of him in his old life — which he looked 
upon as ended — and now was much more so with this 
people of his adoption, who judge ahnost entirely by 
externals, and are almost Greek in their love of per- 
sonal beauty. Thus the Omeans' shyness of him wore 
off very quickly, which result was greatly helped by 
the fact that he could talk to them fairly well in their 
own language from the first, and rapidly improved in 
it. His voice, too, aided him, for as he sang or spoke 
it rang with the blitheness of youth and carelessness. 

All those first few days he seemed to be in a 
dream; all his preconceived notions of the order of 
things received every moment such rude shocks that 
he could hardly assure himself of the reality of his 
existence until he had reconstructed his ideas upon the 
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basis of Omean life and customs. His mind received 
at this time so many novel pictures that he had only 
time for observation and none for reflection. 

Naturally enough, the people themselves were the 
chief object of curiosity during those early days, and 
the interest he began to feel for them was of no 
ephemeral kind, for it increased as he knew them 
better, and the only change that occurred in it was 
that what at first was interest only became later on 
a very sincere affection. They were primarily a lov- 
able people, of a hospitable, generous, affectionate 
nature, and unless stirred by one of their many strong 
passions, of a gentle and easy-going character. It 
surprised Christian to discover in a nation which he 
expected to find mere savages such fine sentiment as 
some of them possessed, and such good manners as 
were pretty general among them. In civilised countries 
people shroud the real man by their good manners ; 
among the Omeans the manners were but the means 
of showing the true feelings of the man. Of course 
by this is not meant that these Polynesian savages 
had the customs of European gentlemen; they had 
many barbarous habits, and very many cruel and 
awful usages; but they had made many and long 
strides along the road towards a civilisation of their 
own. 

First and foremost among these was their treatment 
of their women, which was very different from that 
employed by the lords of creation towards the weaker 
sex in the islands of the Western Pacific. In Omeo 
the women were not merely the drudges and hard- 
working, ill-treated slaves of the Western Islands; 
they had somehow emancipated themselves from this ; 
and beyond their household duties and the lighter 
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forms of labour for which they were suited, their chief 
employment was in gathering flowers and weaving 
them into wreaths and garlands, in practising dances — 
in which art they were proficient — and in the lengthy 
but pleasant work of beautifying themselves. They 
were the makers of the native cloth and the weavers 
of the fine mats, in which an Omean's wealth chiefly 
consisted ; but these duties, performed by bands of 
girls and young women, were far from laborious. 

As for the people themselves. Christian was struck 
from the first with their great physical beauty. The 
women — who were of course first in his estimation, 
for Christian was a true sailor — whilst still young, were 
the perfection of feminine beauty ; not very tall, indeed 
rather small when compared with the immensely stal- 
wart men, but of a form that was grace personified ; of 
a clear light olive tint, faces of the purest oval, 
laughing lips and white teeth, and with deep mysteri- 
ous eyes that often retained a strange dreamy look of 
melancholy even when the lips were smiling. Their 
silky hair fell in waves and curls about their shoulders, 
and was of the darkest, shiniest brown or the most 
lustrous black, and long eyelashes fringed their eyes 
with shadow. And of all the arts that render women 
fascinating to the other sex, they were past mistresses ; 
apparently it was their chief, if not their only study. 

The men were the most magnificent fellows that 
Christian had ever seen, although few of them had 
such handsome features as Soma. Almost all of them 
were tall and superbly proportioned, erect as darts and 
strong as bulls, with great chests whose broad muscular 
expanse showed their immense power, and with arms and 
backs ridged with muscles ; almost any one of them 
might have been taken as a sculptor's model, and the 
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handsomest of them, with their grace of movement and 
the dignity of pose that is gained by freedom from all 
artificial restraint, and the constant athletic exercise of 
all kinds which is their principal employment, might 
have satisfied the ideals of those who in ancient times 
sought to express in manly perfection the attributes of 
their gods. Their dress, which consisted only of a 
narrow girdle of tappa, which was tied around the 
waist and passed between the legs (except upon cere- 
monious occasions, when it was very elaborate), showed 
to the greatest advantage all their physical excellence, 
and at the same time hid none of the intricate and 
marvellous patterns of the tattooing with which the 
chiefs amongst them were almost covered. They were 
darker in tint than the women, and unlike them in- 
asmuch as they, as a rule, cut their wavy hair quite 
short, though some of the greater dandies among them 
elaborated theirs into wonderful and, in Christian's 
opinion, hideous erections. All the men, except the 
very old ones, shaved the beard and whiskers, gener- 
ally leaving the moustache, and for this purpose they 
used two shells, rubbing the serrated edges together, 
and afterwards smoothing the cheek with pumice-stone, 
which floated in quantities to their shores after an 
eruption of Monoriro. 

But it was the little children who first of all made 
their way straight to Christian's kindly heart They 
were the gayest, brightest, merriest, and most impudent 
crew that he had ever come across, and the very diffi- 
culties that he experienced in overcoming their shyness, 
and the natural fear they felt for this strange being, 
was but another reason for loving them the more when 
once their confidence was gained. After the first few 
days they were his constant companions, and it was in 
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talking with them that he so quickly gained fluency in 
the Omean knguage. They played about all day on 
the beach, and in the little river or the sea, absolutely 
naked, and without seeming to feel the intense heat of 
the sun; even the natural protection that the hair 
affords was taken away, for their little heads were 
shaved as bare as the palm of your hand. 

It was a sight to see them in the morning running 
up to Christian as he came up from the sea all 
freshened by his swim. There they came in little 
naked shoals across the hara to the beach, boys carry- 
ing babies, little ones hand-in-hand together toddling 
unsteadily over the uneven ground, some of them with 
dewy flowers fresh picked at the edge of the forest, and 
others with ripe fruit or a piece of cold cooked talo, 
which they ate as they hurried along. No sooner was 
Christian on the warm sand than they were all about 
him, round his neck and in his arms, and swarming up 
his legs till he had to lie down and let them play and 
crawl about him as they wished; their little warm 
fat bodies tumbling about his naked limbs making him 
look, by contrast, almost fair again for all the sun- 
burnt brown with which the last few weeks had painted 
him. They would offer him the fruit, and little baby 
girls would stick their flowers in his hair, till Soma, 
who was generally with him, would laugh and say he 
was like an Olasangu girl dressed ready for the dance. 



CHAPTER VII 

One chief reason why North waa accepted so readily 
into their midst by the Omeans, who beneath their 
genial exterior had much of the distrust that is so 
characteristic of savage peoples, was that on the day 
of their arrival at the island, Soma, in full conclave 
of the chiefs and people, who were assembled at the 
first news of his return, had announced that Christian 
had been adopted by his father into his own particular 
clan or family, and had thus acquired the right of 
admission into the tribe. This statement requires some 
little explanation; Christian himself did not at first 
fully understand its meaning. At that time in some 
of the remote islands of the Eastern Pacific there 
existed — and still may exist in its primitive form in 
some places — a curious custom of adoption by which 
a stranger (by which, in those times, was meaat the 
native of another island or district) could be received 
into a family other than his own. This adoption 
not only gained for him all the rights that would have 
been his had he been bom a member of the famUy 
which received him, but also full tribal rights of the 
community. To do this the consent of the chief was 
necessary. This power Soma possessed in his own 
person, but knowing instinctively the strong conserva- 
tive feeling of his people and their objection to all 
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innovation, Soma had thought it advisable to induce 
his father Motuiti to be the nominal adopter, and to 
place his tabv, on his friend as a stronger protection 
than his own might have been. 

To complete and render stronger this strange tie 
there was still a further ceremony to be undergone. 
This consisted of the rite of ' blood brotherhood,' of 
which Soma had many times spoken to Christian. 
One of the old hands on board the Albatross had 
spoken to North of this same ceremony, which obtains 
on some of the islands in the Western Pacific as weU 
as in Omeo, and from him, as also from Soma, he 
learned that this oath was one that never was broken, 
and was only ended by death. It is a vow taken by 
Polynesians when inspired — as it is well known they 
sometimes are — ^by that heroic, old-time sentiment of 
friendship in which entire self-abnegation is no virtue 
but normal and expected, and sacrifice of time, tastes, 
passion, wealth, and even life is not unusual. The full 
import of what is undertaken by this oath being known, 
it is never entered upon rashly ; for the deepest term 
of reproach that can be used by one Polynesian of 
another is that he has broken his ' blood brotherhood ' 
(^ ofa'7iamu)y or betrayed his ' blood brother.' Many 
of their mythical stories and half-poetic tales, which are 
so numerous, and which they so frequently narrate 
without the changing of a single word in the relation, 
turn upon this custom. 

Soma was most anxious to swear this with North ; 
and he for his part bore so strong a love for his friend 
that he was not only willing but desirous of giving an 
expression of all the gratitude and affection that he 
felt. There was, too, something in the nature of the 
bond that was pleasing to his imaginative mind; it 
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was like a page from the book of ' old romance/ and 
the very wildness of the rite itself appealed strongly 
to the savagery that was latent in him, both for love 
and hate ; for Christian could hate fiercely as well as 
love strougly. All men who can love have at least the 
power for the other in their hearts. There are some 
people of so ambiguous a character that they are not 
sure of even their likes or dislikes ; but Christian was 
not of this vague crew — he was sure of his loves and 
hates without any tapping of his mental barometer. 

So that when one day, after Christian had been a few 
weeks in Omeo, Soma told him that all was prepared 
for the ceremony, he said he was quite ready. Almost 
every afternoon of the Omean day the people indulge 
in siesta {mote a!ho, ' mid-day sleep '), and it is then 
that much of the talking is done, for although they lie 
down on the mats they do not sleep mucL It was at 
this time that Soma told North of the plans. 

But perhaps before this subject is entered upon it 
would be as well to describe in a little further detail the 
houses and the town that were North's home for so 
long. It is difficult for one who has lived so long and 
so full a life in precisely similar Polynesian scenes to 
remember how entirely dissimilar the life is from that 
to which we are accustomed, not from any forgetful- 
ness, but from exactly the opposite reason. All the 
scenes and all the surroundings are so fresh and vivid 
in his mind that he is apt to accept them as facts 
common to the memory of us all, and in consequence 
to pass them over in silence that he may go on to 
speak of actions and people which seem to be of more 
interest and importance. 

The town of Otorangi was built on both sides of a 
small rapid stream that flowed down the valley from 
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the mountains of the interior. In the first part of its 
course, in its higher reaches, the little river rushed 
impetuously enough through the narrow valley, but 
when the land became more level, as the valley opened 
out to the sea, it flowed in quieter sweeps till it 
reached the ocean. In places, some way back of the 
town, the land was almost marshy, and there the 
people had made their gardens of the moisture-loving 
talo. In most Omean towns the houses are built 
about an open public square, but at Otorangi the level 
ground above the beach had been taken for a hara, 
and the houses, roughly speaking, formed three sides of 
a square, with its fourth side open and facing the sea. 
The houses of rich and poor were alike in 
design, though they difiered much in size and in 
material of construction. Motuiti's house, which 
Christian now occupied by right, was a typical one of 
• the better sort. It was built on a platform, slightly 
raised above the level of the surrounding ground, 
which was faced and paved with slabs of coral rock. 
This paved space extended for some little way beyond 
the house, making, as it were, a small court about it. 
The house itself was about fifty feet long, and was a 
marvel of neatness and finish in its construction. Two 
polished posts of great thickness and about twenty 
feet in height supported the roof pole of dark red Icoa 
wood, and from this long and stout bamboos descended 
on both sides to the eaves, which projected a foot or 
more beyond the short posts which formed the open 
walls of the house. The roof was rounded at both 
ends, and was covered with a thick rain-proof thatch 
of great dried leaves, which had become almost white in 
the bleaching heat of the sun. In most of these houses 
the walls were left quite open, to admit every breath 
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of air that stirred, but the inhabitants had a sort of 
stiff reed matting with which they closed up the open- 
ings on the side from which wind or rain came. 

Of furniture, strictly speaking, there was none. 
The floor was covered with two or three thicknesses of 
mats, and a sort of divan was made at one end of the 
house by laying a log of timber all across the floor and 
filling up the space thus formed with dried aromatic 
fern and covering it with finely woven mats. Here the 
men took their siesta and slept at night, the women of 
the tribe being forbidden, under taJm, to enter the men's 
house. A few wooden pillows, some coco-nut-shell 
cups and wooden utensils, conspicuous amongst which, 
by its size and polish, was the great ava bowl, and 
some beautifully decorated curtains of tappa, were 
almost all the house contained, with the exception of 
the arms and spears and tools which were grouped 
about the central posts. All their dresses and finery, 
and stores of cloth and fine mats, were rolled up into 
bales, which were hung from the rafters. The house 
was built on the bank of the little river, and was 
made beautiful by the group of tall coco palms which 
rose behind it, and by the great bushes of white 
gardenia, scarlet hibiscus, and brilliantly coloured 
foliage plants which had been planted about it. For 
the love of flowers and gay colours is so general in 
Omea that every house has beautiful bushes planted 
near it. 

The most populous part of the town was on either 
side the stream, and it was here that the great 
pure atua (house of the gods) stood. No bridge 
spanned the stream, nor was it necessary, for it was 
but shallow, and as the people wore no clothes to 
speak of, it could not very well wet them. But a 
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little way beyond Motuiti's house was a row of great 
stepping-stones, two or three feet above the usual 
level of the little river, and these were used in times 
of flood, when the swollen stream poured a great 
volume of water through the valley. 

One end of Motuiti's house looked on to this clear 
flowing water, whilst the front of the house faced the sea, 
so that the place was usually flooded with cool sea air, 
which, as it blew across the open space, perfumed itself 
with the odours of the uru flowers and the pandanus 
trees. It was in this cool, breeze-swept house, which 
was always filled with the rippling sound of the flow- 
ing water and the subdued far-away rustle of the palm 
leaves overhead, that North and Soma were talking. 
It is difficult at first to follow the meaning of any 
Polynesian ; he speaks in a fragmentary manner, which 
is very characteristic of the broken sequence of his 
ideas, and he often uses metaphor in place of direct 
expression ; so that when Christian said that he was 
ready then and there to take the oath that Soma so 
much wished, he answered, 'One does not approach 
the temple * (jpure atua) ' from the talo-&eld ' — meaning 
that one must not visit the house of the gods un- 
ceremoniously, clad in work-a-day undress. 

'But why need we go to the pure atua at all? 
Cannot we swear friendship here in this house as well 
as in another ? ' 

' It always has been done before Tamagoru at the 
Tnarae on the mountain,' said Soma simply, with that 
reliance on precedent that is so customary with them. 

Now North had not begun any violent proselytising 
— he was sensible man enough not to try to force an 
elaborate system of philosophy down the throat of an 
uneducated savage all at once, particularly as it 
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seemed to him their own system worked so well and 
produced such good results; but he was anxious, if 
possible, to take away the load of shadowy fears that 
weighs so heavily on the souls of so many savage 
races, and with this result in view had had many talks 
with Soma. 

' It has always been done before the atuas, you 
say ; but, Soma, you know they are dead, and nothing 
but wood and stone.' 

'Yes, Klis, you say they are dead; but perhaps 
some of them have escaped. Come, it is easy to go to 
the pure. The Toarete ' (priest) ' will be ready for us. 
Why risk offending the atuas ? * 

So North agreed to go, knowing how important to 
the childish mind of an Omean the mere ritual or 
outward part of any ceremony was. The strictest 
etiquette prevailed in all the important affairs of life, 
and it was even considered most derogatory to the 
dignity of a chief to die — unless killed in battle — in 
any other manner than that prescribed by custom. So 
Christian was not surprised when Soma said that 
they must begin to get ready for the ceremony, which 
he said could only take place after dark. He called 
a young man into the house, and sent him off to the 
marete to say that they would be at the pure atua 
after sunset, and that he was to hold himself in readi- 
ness for their coming ; and then turning to Christian 
he said, ' Only the pure are acceptable ; we must go 
down and wash.' 

For this North was always ready, and he sprang up 
to leave the house, when they were stopped by Motuiti, 
who asked whither they were bound. On Soma tell- 
ing him, he asked, ' Have you the oil for anointment V 
and gave his son a little calabash cruse of oil, per- 
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fumed with pandamis, which he took down from where 
it hung in the roof. Soma, before leaving, let down 
one of the bales of tajppa that were also hung from 
the rafters, and unwrapping it, took out two pieces of 
beautifully fine decorated tappa of many yards in 
length, and some of their choicest personal adornments. 
Taking these they walked the little distance to the 
beach, and in a few moments were swimming in the 
warm lagoon ; diving down like otters to the brilliant 
gardens of the sea, and startling little fishes from 
their shelter in the slow -waving masses of floating 
translucent seaweed. 

There was always something invigorating to Christian 
in these long swims ; they were no mere dippings, for 
the temperature of the water was such that one could 
stay in it indefinitely, but real athletic exercises, in 
which strength and speed and endurance called all his 
glowing vitality into play. He and Soma and a 
young man named Okotai, who often joined them, 
swam every day, and sometimes twice, so that he soon 
became as amphibious as a true Polynesian, though he 
never acquired all the water tricks and accomplish- 
ments that they possessed. 

At length Soma said they must return, and they 
swam to the land. As North came out from the sea, 
all shining with water and glorious with health, he 
lifted up his face and filled his great chest, and 
stretched out his brawny arms with the delight of 
being a man. Every muscle of him was hard as steel, 
every joint supple, and every sinew and fibre elastic 
and strong, his wholesome skin glowed with health, 
and his soul was filled with the joy of masculinity and 
strength in which we all glory in weUbeing. 

The two friends made a strongly contrasted but 
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magnificent pair of specimens of manly beauty as 
they turned to re-enter the town ; even the strange 
dress in which Soma had instructed North to 
array himself, and which he too wore, added to the 
effect The whole upper part of the body was entirely 
bare, but round the waist they wore a deep sort of 
girdle, which consisted of a black fringe made of a 
wiry, fibrous grass. This parted at every step, and 
allowed all the elaborate pattern of the tattooed thigh 
to be seen. Above this was a very long strip of fine 
white tappay decorated with a rich design in brown ; 
this was folded into a very narrow band around the 
waist, and opened behind in voluminous soft folds that 
trailed upon the ground. Around the great neck of 
each man was tied a necklace of a beautiful bluish- 
purple pearl shell, and upon their hea,ds Soma deftly 
tied and twisted a soft piece of gauzy, smoke-coloured 
tappa into a turban of the shape and size of a Phry- 
gian cap. 

Thus attired, they returned to the town, where their 
appearance attracted much attention from both sexes, 
but as every one knew the importance of the affair they 
were engaged upon no one directly addressed them, 
though Christian overheard many soft laughs from the 
girls, and one or two flattering remarks upon the looks 
of both of them. It was now long after sunset, and 
only stopping at Motuiti's house long enough for Soma 
to find and put in his girdle two small stone imple- 
ments set like knives in handles of koa wood, they 
followed the trodden pathway that lay along the bank 
of the stream until they came to a dark opening that 
seemed to lead to the heart of the forest. Here dark- 
ness fell upon them, for although the fleeting twilight 
of a tropic night had not quite vanished from the sky. 
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in the shade of the almost impenetrable forest that 
they now entered — where even daylight at noon is 
dimmed and subdued — the blackness of midnight lay 
amongst the close-growing trunks of the trees. 

The little-used track was narrow and broken with the 
slippery roots of many a forest giant, but Soma knew 
the road and marched boldly along, the light colour 
of the tapjpa that he wore about his waist gleaming 
dimly and serving as a sort of guide to North, who 
followed closely on his footsteps. After a short 
distance the track became very steep, and Christian 
knew that they must be mounting one of the hills that 
rose abruptly at the back of the town. They must 
have been walking for an hour in almost unbroken 
silence, for although at first Christian spoke several 
times. Soma answered him in such a preoccupied 
manner that he knew he was moved by the solemnity of 
his thoughts and of the coming rite, so he desisted. 

Slowly the darkness, the forest stillness, and the 
unusual and impressive quiet of his companion wrought 
a feeling of awe in Christian, that he felt, in an unthink- 
ing way, was fitting for the occasion, and he followed 
Soma in absolute silence. Seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, and only conscious in a dim sort of way of his 
friend's presence, there crept upon him again that 
dreamy feeling of the unreality of things which, after 
a time, attacks even one's own identity. Was it really 
he. Christian North, who was passing on so strange an 
errand through that enchanted wood ? It grew even 
darker as the young moon sank, and Christian could 
no longer see Soma, though he was aware of his pre- 
sence by the strange, haunting, memory-stirring per- 
fume of the oil which he had asked Christian to rub 
into his skin after their sea-bath. 
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At last North was aroused from his reverie by the 
voice of Soma, which was hushed with the awe of that 
midnight quiet, calling him by name. 

* Here I am. What is it ? ' he asked. 

* It is nothing, now/ he said as he stopped and took 
hold of Christian's friendly hand. ' But we are near 
the pure of Tamagoru, and I saw the darkness moving! 

There was something so impressive in the soundless 
calm of the forest on the black and windless night that 
Christian, into whose mystic and emotional nature many 
a weird sea superstition had entered deeply, almost 
felt with Soma that some strange unseen influences 
were about, wafting sudden chills upon them and 
waving, as a curtain, the dense blackness of the night 
So, hand-in-hand like two children, they trod the last 
upward stretch of the path, until before them, still far 
off it seemed, there gleamed a sudden flash of firelight 
between the intervening trunks. Soma nipped North's 
hand quickly and whispered — 

* He awaits us.' 

Almost directly afterwards the path ended, and 
they saw above them an open space of sky and the stars 
shining quietly. Here the forest had been cleared, 
and with immense labour a huge platform of roughly 
squared blocks of limestone had been built. It was 
about five feet above the level of the ground, and 
extended about thirty yards each way, and on one side 
a flight of steps led up to it. In the middle was 
erected a trilithon of such huge stones as to astonish 
Christian, who was quite ignorant of the stupendous 
monuments that exist in many parts of Eastern Poly- 
nesia, which are all that is left of a race long 
since passed away into the limbo of Ipst nation- 
alities. A race of giants built them, the Omeans said, 

G 
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when the gods first haled the islands up from the 
bottom of the sea. A large fire burned brightly 
beneath the rude arch formed by the stones, which cast 
a ruddy glare upon the scene, and fitfully lit up the un- 
wieldy and hideous figure of the god and the dark masses 
of the forest trees all round. Before this fire in times 
of old, Soma whispered to North, a human sacrifice was 
always offered up to Tamagoru, and into it the body 
of the still quivering victim was cast to appease the 
god; but now the old religion was fading, and a 
less fearful oblation was made in its place, which was 
emblematic of the more ancient rite. 

By the red blaze of the fire, which every now and 
then he stooped to replenish, the wild figure of the 
marete could be seen as he paced upon the platform. 
His costume was a strange one, and was meant to be 
awe-inspiring. It consisted of the usual T band, that 
was worn by all the men, and in addition festoons and 
loops of human hair were tied in bunches to his ankles, 
knees, wrists, and elbows, and a heavy girdle of it was 
round his waist. His face was painted with some 
bright red volcanic earth, and his own hair was frizzed 
and tortured into a wild sort of halo which stood 
out all round his head. At first he pretended not to 
see them, and continued to walk about and gesticulate 
as though he were possessed; he was successful in 
producing this impression, for Soma said in an awe- 
struck voice — 

' See, Tamagoru is with him.' 

After a few moments Soma, who had cautioned 
North to stand quite still lest some mysterious harm 
might befall him, ventured to call to the marete that 
they were here ; and with a few preliminary shivers, 
which seemed to convulse his whole frame, the priest 
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came sufficiently to himself — * the god had left him' — 
to notice them. He beckoned to the two votaries to 
come up the steps to the malae, and at the same time 
advanced to meet them. He took Soma aside for a 
moment and spoke rapidly with him, and on Soma 
nodding an assent, he led them to the fire and the 
great trilithon, and placing them before him, he 
addressed them for a short time in a language which 
neither Soma nor North understood, and of the mean- 
ing of which he himself was probably ignorant, for 
it was the sacred priest's language, which was an old 
and obsolete form of Omean. At the end of this 
he stood for a few seconds perfectly silent as 
though listening intently, then the same strange con- 
vulsive shiver passed over him, and he said in a high, 
thin, whistling voice, which was supposed to be that of 
the god, who again possessed him — 

' loy liki hi tappa' (Yes, throw in the tappa) 

At this Soma stepped towards the fire, and telling 
North to do exactly as he did, he untied the great 
knot of his dress of state, which fell in soft folds at his 
feet. Gathering all this up in his arms, he threw it 
on the fire. Christian did as he was bid, and for a 
moment the light of the flames was dimmed by the 
mass that lay upon it, but the next it sprang up with 
renewed vigour, and rose in long tongues of quivering 
flame that licked and curled about the great stones of 
the trilithon above it The heat upon their naked 
bodies, for now they wore nothing but the mahi, was 
so great that for a time they had to step back, but 
the voice of the priest, still speaking in the shrill tones 
of Tamagoru, called them back. 

' Bemo hi tauto ' (now the blood also), he cried. 

At these words Soma looked at Christian to see 
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whether he could discover any signs of a wish to 
retreat, but he only answered this glance with a 
smile. Of the two men the Polynesian was the 
more moved, for an inherited reverence and a lifelong 
fear of the god before whom he was acting possessed 
his souL It was not that Christian was unmoved, the 
whole surroundings were too solemn and impressive 
not to appeal to his emotional nature; but he, of 
course, had no fear of the deity, and only felt a strange 
thrill of delight as the moment arrived for the cere- 
mony which was at once so barbaric and so savagely 
poetic. 

The. two men faced each other before the trilithon, 
through which gleamed the hideous carved face and 
shapeless trunk of the idol, and the firelight shone 
full upon them, throwing into startling relief the pro- 
minences of their swelling muscles, and marking with 
a vivid contrast the colouring of the men. Soma had 
evidently been well instructed as to the ritual of the 
ceremony, for he never had to appeal to the watching 
marde, and Christian, who was quick enough of per- 
ception, had only to act exactly as his friend did. 
Soma lifted North's left hand and placed it open- 
palmed upon his breast, and then giving him one of 
the small stone knives, he put his own hand upon 
Christian, lifting the right, grasping his knife, high in 
the air. Then looking deeply in his friend's eyes, 
which were level with his own dark ones, he said — 

' Strike into my arm till the blood flows down.' 

As he spoke both he and Christian struck simul- 
taneously, and the blood poured swiftly down the 
smooth skin of the upper arm, gleaming rich and ruddy 
in the leaping firelight. 

' Now drink my life as I drink yours.* 
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It was a moment of strange savage exhilaration, 
and neither man felt the pain of the wound as each 
bowed his head for a second to the ann that rested on 
his breast. 

' And now give drink to the god/ said Soma in a 
husky voice, and grasping Christian, who moved like a 
man in a dream, by the hand, he led him to the fire 
which burned before the deity, and each shook off into 
the flames an offering of the life-blood which pulsed 
strong and warm from their true hearts. 

They only stayed a few moments after this at the 
malae ; the priest bound up their arms to stanch the 
bleeding, then they turned and retraced their steps 
to the town. They walked, as they had come, in 
almost absolute silence. Perhaps both had much to 
think of ; it seemed, at any rate, to Christian that those 
few drops of alien blood in his veins were already 
acting as a ferment, and producing a strange, subtle, 
savage change in him ; and, without thinking about it, 
he felt, with an absolute conviction, that a new mys- 
terious tie had been created between them that was 
irrevocably binding. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

It is sad how soon we forget the dreams we dreamed 
in childhood — the waking dreams I mean — for they 
would suffice to gild much of after-life for us. Chris- 
tian had not forgotten all of his, and perhaps it was 
this very thing that tinged his waking thoughts with 
poetry, and kept the clear, frank look of childhood in 
his eyes, for all he had seen and experienced and done. 
For without being particularly inclined to wrongdoing, 
there was stiU enough of the old Adam in him 
to let him often go astray ; but what he may have 
done had left no marks upon his character, for none of 
his sins were sins of meanness or deceit. It is the 
knowledge of our gmlt that stains us, and he had 
sinned in innocence. 

The next morning, after the visit to the marae on 
the mountain, it almost seemed to Christian that he 
was living in one of those early, glowing visions, the 
world was so very fair. The sun had not yet risen, 
although the day was light. He looked across the 
house to where Soma lay, and saw that he still slept 
soundly, so he sprang up quietly and left the place 
without disturbing any of the men. A soft mist filled 
the valley and hid the sprouting of the grass and the 
budding of the leaves, as though Nature were coy and 
desirous of hiding her spring mysteries from the prying 
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eyes of men. Christian stepped out into this sweet, 
soft sea which drifted round him in cool white clouds. 
Above him he could see the gray palm crowns waving 
slowly in the clear upper air, and near at hand the 
great green banana leaves glistening with the dew. 

He looked about him with all the gladness of the 
morning in his soul, and felt with rapture that he was 
alive, cdive ; and as he walked across the bara towards 
the forest he burst out singing from sheer happiness 
and fulness of life, as birds do at the coming of another 
day. He thanked God daily — that great God of whom, 
poor mortal, he knew nothing and whom he could not 
understand — by the happy psalm of living, better than 
he ever could with hymns and praise. Most of us are 
thankless wretches who go grumbling through life at 
the powers that be, forgetting all the time that we 
have life, the greatest gift of all. It is our own fault 
if we fail to make the most of it. Here was this poor 
castaway, with not one of the things that people think 
are conducive, and even necessary, to happiness; he 
had neither house nor home of his own, no family, no 
wealth, but he had youth and health and strength and 
freedom — and he sang. He had life to enjoy, and time 
to enjoy it in. 

At times when he thought of the boundless lands 
that were his to travel in — when he felt the wild wind 
of heaven blow upon him and remembered that all the 
great blue sea of air was his — when he heard the dear 
voice of the ocean, and saw it racing beneath him as it 
bore him along, he felt that his heart was too great for 
him, and, drinking in a draught of freedom, he would 
shout for very happiness. One thing only is neces- 
sary to him who would know what life has of living 
and what the world has for bestowal — freedom. Not 
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freedom alone of time and command of one's own body, 
but freedom from wants. He whose happiness depends 
upon mere luxuries of living is a slave. Food and 
drink we aU can gain, thank Heaven, with little labour, 
if simplicity will satisfy us — if not, we are bondsmen 
till death frees us. 

How comically strange it is that men should labour, 
as they do, through all the best hours of the day, 
through all the best years of their life, to gain things 
which not only are not necessary but which they would 
be better without. We are slaves to a mere idea, and 
we toil the long years through for it. Mankind is 
always struggling for something it wants, but which it 
does not need in the least. 

Christian was evidently intent upon some purpose, 
for as he left the still sleeping town he closely exam- 
ined every flowering plant and bush that he passed, 
and sometimes, when he thought he. recognised a 
resemblance to what he sought, he would stop and look 
more closely, and compare the blossoms with a little 
bunch of stiU unfaded flowers he carried in his hand, 
which, even in dying, exhaled an exquisite and deU- 
cate perfume that had a peculiar, penetrating fragrance 
unlike that of any other flower he had ever smelled. 
They were fragile and white, of a dazzling untrans- 
parent whiteness, their centres were of a curious 
green colour dusted with a heavy pollen, and the small 
bright leaves themselves had a healthy, delicious, 
aromatic odour, as though the sweetness of the plant 
ran riot through it, and was not to be confined alone 
to the moment of its blossoming. 

Although he had now been in the island some time 
he had never found it growing, though, as a rule, 
nothing escaped his observing eye; yet this morning 
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was not the first by many times that he had seen the 
flower. He had determined to find it growing, and to 
try thus to discover the mystery that hung about it, 
for its strange perfume haunted him; it seemed to 
linger all day long in some deep recess of his brain, 
and then at unexpected moments the unforgotten frag- 
rance would pour itself upon his souL It was thus 
he had found it. 

One morning, some days back, when Christian 
awoke from his dreamless, youthful sleep, he found 
lying by his wooden pillow a bunch of these fragile 
forest flowers, still cool with the night's unvanished 
dew. He was naturally surprised, and asked Soma 
whether he had put them there or knew anything of 
them. This his friend denied. Night after night the 
same mysterious visitor placed these flowers near him, 
but never till he slept, so that North had never seen 
the girl who he knew must have made the maidenly 
gift. It seemed to him that it was the flowers that 
awoke him ; he was half conscious of them in his sleep, 
and awoke to find them there. This went on for many 
days without any token being given of the hand that 
placed them there, until gradually a sweet dream- 
maiden formed herself in Christian's fancy to suit the 
fresh virginal perfimie and the dainty charm of the 
flower, and a strange anxiety possessed him to find this 
girl who was so coy and yet so simply frank. He 
laughed at himself sometimes when he thought how 
dear this shadowy image was becoming to him, and 
half feared to destroy his ideal by meeting the real 
maiden. She was his constant companion when 
otherwise alone, and at times when, faithless to his 
high ideal, he was passing an hour with girls less 
demure than the damsel of the somala — as he learned 
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the flower was called — he would suddenly think of her, 
and the warm flesh -and -blood maidens around him 
would become commonplace and lose their charm. 

Christian's expedition that morning was useless ; he 
could find none of the flowers, and after an hour so 
spent in the edge of the awakening forest, he came 
back to the town, to find Soma looking for him in all 
their usual haunts. Although he had told Soma of 
these nightly visits, he was unable to explain to him the 
poetic vision he had created for himself, and the great 
Omean had laughed and said that Christian was in love 
with a shadow, and that he had much better console 
himself again, as he did, with aH the pretty girls of the 
bay to whom he could make himself agreeable. Chris- 
tian laughed and blushed, and said that this was quite 
another thing. He had a queer, charming way of blush- 
ing without being ashamed or confused, looking one in 
the face all the time, with his gray eyes undimmed, as 
though quite unconscious of it himself. It was this 
perhaps, as much as the fairness of his colour and the 
red that was so bright in his cheeks and lips, that had 
gained for him from the first the name of 'Papalangl 
tea,* which Soma told him meant bright or rosy-faced 
stranger. By this title he was always spoken of, but 
his friends, as a rule, called him 'Kliss,' being the 
nearest that the genius of their language would allow 
them to approach to Chris. 

That day Soma and North spent in their usual 
manner. There was always something to be done. Being 
a chief. Soma was not compelled to work in the taUo or 
yam patches; his father's people did this, though he 
and Motuiti often joined in the labour if they had gone 
out to oversee them. The system of Omeo in that 
respect was feudal, or, more correctly, patriarchal ; each 
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chief was not only head but father of his own little 
clan, and had to see to the feeding and housing of 
his people, and they in return worked for him in times 
of peace and followed him in times of war. Very 
little work was exacted of them, for the ground was so 
rich and the climate so genial that small labour in 
Omeo had large results. That day Soma suggested, 
after they had worked some time upon the great canoe 
that Motuiti was building, that it was the best season 
for catching the land crabs, which not only do much 
damage to the crop of coco -nuts, but are also most 
excellent to eat. These crabs, besides being very 
large, are very brave and fierce, and give an exceedingly 
painful and even sometimes dangerous wound to their 
naked aggressors, for if they once get a firm hold of the 
flesh nothing will make them loose ; and as they are 
very tenacious of life, it is often a long time before 
their clutch is relaxed. This element of risk adds 
great zest to the sport, and at certain seasons of the 
year — particularly when the young nuts are just 
ripening — it is frequently indulged in. 

This expedition having been decided upon. Soma 
went to find Okotai, the young man who frequently 
joined in their sports, and having consulted with him 
as to which part of the coast they should go to, they 
started out for a place some distance round the western 
point of the bay. It took them an hour to reach this 
spot, which was fg,vourable on account of the great 
number of coco palms that grew there on the beach, 
almost within reach of the wind-blown spray from the 
reef, which at that part of the island was close in- 
shore. The day was hot, so that it was with a feeling 
of relief that North flung himself down in the shade of 
a closely-growing hibiscus, for he had not as yet become 
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quite acclimatised. Okotai and Soma appeared to 
be perfectly insensible to the direct heat of the 
sun, though their polished skins felt glowing to Chris- 
tian when he touched them as he questioned them 
about it. 

Okotai saw that North was parched with thirst, and 
offered to get him one of the great nuts that he might 
drink, but Soma stopped him with a word. 

'Stay where you are. It is not you who have 
sworn e ofa-namu with Papalangi tea.' 

With this Soma singled out one of the tallest of 
the great palms that lifted its waving crest a hundred 
feet and more above the sand, as though in his willing 
service the greater the difficulty the greater the pleasure. 
It always gave Christian the greatest delight to see one 
of these fine Omeans climb a palm ; they did it with 
such easy disdain of the really athletic feat. He never 
could accomplish it himself, though he often tried ; it 
seems as though the necessary training and practice 
can only be gained in childhood. The way Soma 
climbed the smooth branchless trunk was this : clasp- 
ing the stem with his hands as high above his head as 
he could reach, he placed the soles of his bare feet on 
the sides of the tree, and throwing his body back till 
his arms were straight, he moved first a hand and then 
a foot, as though he were walking up the tree on all 
fours. It was a splendid sight to see the easy play of 
his great muscles beneath his polished skin ; and as he 
neared the top of the palm, where the slender stem 
grew slenderer still, it bent and swayed about beneath 
his weight at every movement he made. He stopped 
for a moment and laughed, and called down to Christian 
to come and join him, saying that it was like being at 
sea. When he had reached the top, where the great 
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leaves sprang in noble curves, he passed an arm over 
one of the stout central ribs, and choosing two of the 
finest nuts from the number that were clustered thickly 
together where the leaves began to grow, he twisted the 
great green shining fruit from the tree and flung them 
crashing down. He descended the tree quickly, and 
tearing away the tough green husk and carefully knock- 
ing off the top of the thin white shell, he handed it to 
North — a laige ivory cup filled with the coolest and 
clearest of liquids. 

They sat after this very quietly in the shade of the 
bush where Christian was lying, that they might not 
frighten away their intended prey, and after a short 
time they were rewarded by hearing a tiny, tinkling, 
rustling sound on the stones and sand of the beach, 
which announced the approach of one of the large 
crabs. Okotai, who was nearest, held up a cautioning 
hand, and peering through the leaves he saw a superb 
crab approaching a palm. This it quickly began to 
ascend. When it had almost reached the top the men 
ran out and gathered a great bundle of the coarse grass 
that grew on the shore just above high-water mark; 
this they tied round the stem of the palm at about a 
height of seven feet from the ground. North watched 
this proceeding with the greatest interest, for he quite 
failed to understand for what purpose this was done. 
He soon learned. 

As soon as the grass was securely tied Okotai 
struck the palm sharply with a heavy stone several 
times to alarm the crab, which immediately began to 
climb down to escape to the sea. When it reached 
the little ledge of grass it thought it had arrived at the 
bottom, and loosing its hold it prepared to hurry off; 
instead of which it was dashed to the ground, and 
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whilst it was stunned Okotai securely tied the one 
great claw together, which it uses to open the nut and 
to attack its enemies, and then made it captive to 
the end of a pole, by which means he meant to carry 
it back home. The sport went on for some little 
time, several large crabs being caught, and then after a 
long swim in the sea, they returned with the fruits of 
their labour to the town. 

The evening of the same day, whilst the ava drink- 
ing was going on in Motuiti's house. Christian slipped 
out into the deserted 6ara, and made his way unob- 
served to the beach. It was one of the occasions 
when he vrished to be alone, from no feeling of morose- 
ness or melancholy, but simply with the desire of 
being by himself and enjoying the thoughts which no 
one could enter into, for the reason that they were not 
defined enough for himself to express. They were 
more moods of feeling or states of experience than 
formulated ideas. 

It was one of those tender, odorous nights that are 
unknown in our cold northern world, with the sweet 
warm air all murmurous with the sleepy sound of the 
surf slowly beating on the reef — a sound that seemed 
rather to fill the silence than to break it. The wide- 
eyed stars burned steadily in the great purple arch of 
the sky, and the moon, as it slowly sank amidst the 
sleeping hills, fringed the long line of the shore palms 
with silver light. It was the sort of night when God 
seems young again, and to smile on this old earth of 
ours with His earlier smile. All Nature then seems 
large and sympathetic, and to love is as easy as to 
breathe — and almost as necessary. Love is then not 
outside of us, but part of us. 

As Christian crossed the hara several of the young 
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men, with their evening wraps of white tappa floating 
behind them, hurried past him without a word; he 
knew what their errand was, and shortly from the 
groves of dakuru and the bread-fruit there rose their 
lovers' music. Hush ! for a moment, and then from 
' beyond the valley of bananas came an answering 
song. Often, after sleep had fallen on forest and town, 
on mountain and dusky valley, this serenaders' music 
rose, and frequently the midnight moon was high 
before the sweet sounds ceased to echo amidst the 
shadowy hills. 

The shore was quite deserted when Christian 
reached it, and he turned and walked past the great 
canoe-shed, the shadow of which, sharply defined on 
the white sand, stretched out to where the little 
lagoon waves broke rippling on the beach. He walked 
past this towards a certain little bay, where rocky walls 
enclosed the beach of smooth white sand, and, as 
though to screen it further from sight of the town, tall 
bushes, and here and there a palm, grew thickly in their 
crevices, almost within reach of the spray. Down the 
gray moss-grown rocks heavy festoons of night-bloom- 
ing creepers grew, that in places wove between the 
tree-trunks a dense and almost impenetrable veil of 
foliage and flowers. This little cove was one of 
Christian's favourite haunts, and that night its silence 
and remoteness seemed to call to him to come. 

He scrambled through a narrow opening in the 
mass of weathered rocks, brushing aside the sweeping 
fronds of the ferns that grew there, to get to the beach. 
Here, at the foot of a gnarled hibiscus, he threw him- 
self down, and leaning against the trunk, looked out to 
sea, following the broad shimmering pathway that the 
moon made on the water till it ended in the white 
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fluctuating veil of the surf. Nothing moved save now 
and then a bird in the bushes near him, or some of the 
great winged bats would skim before him without a 
sound, like a drifting shadow between him and the 
moon. The softened music of the lovers' fangos still 
went on, but that seemed as much a part of the tropic 
night as the perfume of the vdu and the wild jasmine 
flowers. North sat there — at least it seemed so to 
him afterwards — ^in a curious state of expectancy, but 
expectancy of what he knew not. 

How long he had lain there he knew not when a 
slight sound of rustling leaves on the rocks above him 
made him turn his head just in time to see a young 
and slender girl part the branches and come springing 
lightly from one rock to another till she reached the 
sand. She never looked towards where Christian was, 
and had she done so she would have failed to see him, 
so darkly he lay in the shadow. For a moment she 
stood irresolute, as though trying to be afraid, as girls 
will all the wide world over, and Christian could see 
by the clear bright moonlight that not only was she as 
exquisitely formed and as graceful as a wood nymph, 
but her face, round which her soft hair fell in masses 
of long waves and curls, was as lovely as a dream. 

She stood thus for a moment, and then seeing how 
bright and clear the moonlight fell upon the sand, she 
tamed her face towards the water, and citing aside 
the light covering she wore round her shoulders, she 
raised her shapely young arms above her head, and 
waving them gracefully as she moved she broke into 
a strange little surging song and danced downwards 
to the sea 

Now all the young men and maidens in Omeo dance 
as no other people in the world can do; with such 
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exquisite grace in the restrained freedom of the 
measure, with such litheness and buoyancy and such 
unerring precision, but never had Christian seen 
dancing like this. The girl danced for sheer happi- 
ness and fulness of life, with delight in the poetry 
of her movement and the maidenly passion of her 
abandon. It seemed to North as though she were the 
very spirit of young and happy girlhood, whilst still the 
untouched heart of a child beats in the breast of the 
perfected woman. 

As the little waves crept up the shore, broke with 
a silver murmur and then rolled back, she advanced 
and receded too, with a pretty mockery of them that 
was inexpressibly poetic. It almost seemed that her 
dance was copied from the movement of the water. 
At length she followed with her dancing step a wave 
as it ran back to the sea, stooping and moving her 
arms as though she drove it before her, and then 
stood still dabbling her pretty arched feet in the little 
foaming stallows. She swayed from side to side — as 
though the spirit of the measure still were in her — 
like a graceful young palm in a breeze, watching 
her dark shadow on the level sand. Suddenly the 
idea seized the wilful young creature to dance a wild 
dance with her own silhouette for a companion, and 
Christian could hear, where he stood, the laughter of 
the girl at her own distorted image. 

It was now that for the first time Christian noticed 
that her dark hair was surmounted with a coronal of 
starry white blossoms, and that round her neck and 
resting on her bosom was a little wreath of the same 
pale flowers. The conviction flashed upon him suddenly 
that this beautiful young thing was the secret giver of 
the somala, and his heart gave one great throb in his 

H 
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throat as he thought it. All the dreams he had been 
dreaming for the last hour in that moon-haunted place 
vanished away then; life was beautiful enough from 
that moment without the aid of visions. 

He dare not speak or call to her, for he knew that 
if he startled her she would spring away and be lost 
to him, perhaps for ever, and for a little time he stood 
there — for he had risen to his feet before her beauty as 
a knight before his lady — thinking how he might let 
her know who it was that was there without frighten- 
ing her away at the first sound. Then it occurred to 
him that she might hav^ heard him sing, as he often 
did all about the town, so in a voice so low as scarcely 
to be above a whisper, he began very quietly to sing. 

The girl heard him at once and stood quite still, 
with her arms raised in the air in the startled position 
she took at the first note, and with her face turned 
towards the sound. She must have known Christian 
from the first, for it was one of his favourite songs, and 
his voice and the music were both so unlike anything 
Omean. She slowly let her arms fall to her sides, but 
otherwise she did not move as Christian, still singing, 
softly came out of the shadow on to the sand. 

He held out his open hands to her, entreating her 
not to go, and she stood still as though enchanted, 
though her heart, poor child, beat thick and fast. As 
Christian drew near to her he ended his song suddenly, 
for by the odour of the flowers she wore he was sure it 
was his nightly visitant. How beautiful she was, — how 
clear and deep her wondrous eyes ! He felt in that 
moment that the real and the ideal girl were one, — that 
here at last was the woman he could love. He was 
sure of it, for such a flood of love surged from his beat- 
ing heart that in that one moment all the world was 
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changed. He did not stop to think what he should say, 
in moments of such high passion words somehow find 
themselves ; but speak he did, and in a voice so low and 
sweet that he could not recognise it for his own. 

* Mogua somala a!cu; ffiafe gua ie of a* (You are 
my somala flower ; oh, how I love you.) 

* lo, tei he cacala' (Yes, it is I who put the flowers.) 
Life runs in simple lines in Polynesia; thank Heaven, 

it is an Eden yet, where Eve still keeps her simplicity 
and Adam his directness ; so that this was introduction 
enough for these two very human beings. North's 
arms were no longer empty, for Utamfe had run to their 
embracing shelter, hiding her face on his breast 
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The next few months were for Christian perhaps the 
happiest in his life; something new and beautiful 
had entered it, which seemed to change him in some 
mysterious manner without altering the outer man. 
His character was deepened and ripened by a love that 
he felt from the first was different from anything that 
he had before experienced. His emotions and affec- 
tions became concentrated as though the expansiveness 
of his bright nature being confined within narrower 
limits flowed fuller and deeper. It was not that 
the broad generousness of his character was lessened 
by this new great love, but it was as though a 
strong river had forced a passage through some wide 
lake, which left its surface unchanged but had within 
it a hidden passage where all the deeper currents 
flowed. 

He felt this change himself in many ways, but 
particularly in the curious alteration in his feelings for 
other women. All men, as males, love aU women — 
unless old and ugly — ^but there comes a time, or should 
do, when each man loves one woman only, and with ail 
his heart. There should be another word for this love, 
which may be of the same great genus as the first, but 
is most certainly of another species altogether. Then 
other women fade, as such, and have no power of 
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feminine attraction for that one man. It was this 
change that had befallen Christian. 

Since that first night when he had found Utam6 
dancing in the moonlight, many complications had 
entered his life ; the simple strand of it had become en- 
tangled into a more intricate web. He had now gained 
a perfect mastery of the not diflBcult language, and 
with it a knowledge of their beKefs and customs with- 
out which the force of the intricacies would not have 
been comprehensible. It was from Soma and Utamfe 
herself that he first learned the difi&oulties that lay in 
his path. She had warned him from the first hour that 
their love and their meetings must be secret, and had 
tried to explain to him the reason, but it was from 
Soma that he had learned the validity of her statement. 

In Omeo, as in all Polynesia at that time, the 
strictest system of tdbv, existed, as it had . always done 
from time immemorial The power of tabu was 
absolutely in the hands of the chiefs, who claimed 
descent from the atuas (the divinities and divine heroes 
of the people), and by them was rigidly enforced as their 
chief means of control of the populace. By taJm all 
the rights of the chiefs were protected, their property 
was respected, and by it they could not only veto any- 
thing that their inferiors thought of doing, but they could 
claim almost anything that they possessed. By tabu- 
ing a grove of coco pahns, or a crop of talo or yam, these 
were better protected than they would have been by 
any actual guard, for the direst consequences — disease 
and death — ^followed any infringement of this un- 
written law. 

So that when Utamfe, soon after she and Christian 
first met, told her lover that from her birth she had 
been tabued to the son of Faaori, the great chief of the 
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eastern district of the island, he knew the conse- 
quences of the risk they ran in putting themselves in 
opposition, not only to the chief Faaori himself but to 
the whole system of taiu which they were breaking. 
Christian naturally had no fear of any but natural 
physical results, but Utam6 shared the general opinion 
of the dangers of thus opposing the gods; but the natural 
bravery which seems to be instinctive in women when 
they love or when any detnger threatens the object of 
their affection, made the girl forgetful or careless of 
the issues. She loved and she abandoned herself to 
that, and happy in the knowledge that Christian loved 
her as ardently as she loved him, she closed her eyes 
to the future. 

Nor was this the only diflBculty that lay before 
them : another and a darker thread wove itself into the 
warp that crossed the bright woof of their life. Utam6 
had told North of this very soon after they had first 
met, not only as a warning for himself but to ask 
his assistance to protect her from, and possibly 
revenge herself upon, a certain Tama-iru who had 
for some months, regardless of the tabu under which 
Utamfe was placed, been making a savage courtship to 
her. 

Just as in other countries a love that is not returned 
becomes, if too sedulously forced upon a woman, at first 
distasteful, then annoying, and finally hateful, so it was 
in Omeo, and Utam6, who at the beginning may not 
have disliked this man Tama-iru, grew to hate him when 
he would take no refusal. Christian, who had had 
some experience, found that European women were 
after all not very different at heart from their Omean 
sisters — for woman never civilises. It is she who 
keeps alive the elemental passions ; love, hate, and 
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jealousy all are hers, and ten times stronger than in 
civilised man. 

Christian had made allowances for feminine exaggera- 
tion in Utamfe's statement, but one night some time 
after he had first heard Tama-iru's name, he received 
from Soma corroborative evidence as to the man's 
character. North had had a tiring day, fishing on the 
reef beyond Eaietea with a band of joyous comrades, 
and he had lain down to sleep before the rest of the 
household. He was just entering that first great field 
of sleep, where on one hand dreams lie and on the 
other facts, so that the wanderer therein scarce knows 
truth from fantasy, when he felt some one leaning over 
him. It was Soma, who had come in and thought his 
friend was sleeping. 

Perhaps North was tired, or the flickering Ught of 
the burning ddkua gum cast some sad shadow on his 
face, for as he lay half asleep his expression was 
melancholy. Sleeping faces are often sad, as though 
the body mourned its absent intelligence, or . because 
the soul remembers then some earlier joy that our 
waking moments forget. In Christian this was the 
more marked as his expression was usually so happy a 
one, and now all the daytime smiles were gone. He 
did not open his eyes, for he was only in that state of 
half asleep which makes everything seem dreamlike 
that goes on though the faculties are awake, and he 
knew who it was above him. He heard Soma sigh 
and then say — 

' Does he wish he were back in his own country ? 
Is he tired (Juka bibiko ange) of us Omeans ? Perhaps 
he wants the white folk again. He does not know 
that his friends and his ofa-Tiamu love him more than 
they.' 
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' Yes, he does/ said Christian suddenly, and lifting 
liis arms he clipped the dear fellow round his warm 
brown neck. ' He does know it, and Soma he loto-ua 
(the double-minded) knows it quite as well. But I 
am in trouble. Utam6 says she is in danger, and 
thinks that I am, from Tama-iru, and I do not know 
him or where he lives.' 

* I know Tama-iru,' Soma said ; * he is strong, he 
has many men in his following {kau takangd)^ and he 
is false and very cunning. You must fear him, for he 
is one that strikes without calling. He is Faaori's 
sister's son, and is a chief in Oneroa (the eastern part 
of the island), but he is also tcibu here in Otorangi.' 

'But Utamfe is tdhu to Faaori's son; he cannot 
marry her any more than I.' 

'No, but Tama-iru is strong, and he may make 
Faaori and our chief Ilo take off the toiim. But your 
heart is sick, my ofa-namu, for love of a woman. The 
dances no more please you and the ava is tasteless. 
You shall take her away. This thing shall be 
done.' 

Christian had sat up when he began to speak, and 
at Soma's last words he nipped his friend's hand with 
so sudden and almost fierce a grip that he left little 
doubt of his wishes. 

' How, when ? ' he said, with his voice a little 
raised, perhaps, above a tone of caution. 

' To-morrow ; just before the sun is up the fishes 
bite the best,' answered Soma, in a clear conversational 
tone, and unexpectedly extinguishing the flaming gum 
with a sudden movement of his foot. * Hush ! there is 
some one there. I saw his face by that post.' 

The other men began to come straggling in, so that 
no more could be said just then, and Christian had to 
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possess his soul in patience with the little hope that 
Soma's words had given as a cbmfort to his heart. 

Some months went on after this^ and in that 
time, although North had made many plans for taking 
Utam^ oflf to another part of the island where neither 
Faaori's nor Ilo's tabu would be of consequence, he 
had been unable to carry any of them into execution. 
But it was not likely that he and Utam^ had not 
often met in the interval, for when two lovers are 
determined to meet they are more than a match for 
the rest of the world, if only they are not suspected, 
and so far their secret had been kept. It was a rare 
occurrence if they did not see each other some time in 
each twenty-four hours ; and the love that they bore 
for one another had grown steadily in their hearts. 

They had turned to their advantage the one great 
difi&culty that lay between them — the tahUy for the place 
where they most often met was the little river that 
flowed out into the lagoon, a mile or two from Otorangi, 
and opposite to which was the opening in the reef 
through which Soma and Christian had passed in their 
canoe. This stream had always been taJm to the god 
Eorutu, from the foot of whose mountain, Monoriro, it 
flowed down. The name of the river accounted for 
its sacredness, for it was called Mimi-Eorutu. This 
stream was accounted so holy that none but the chiefs, 
and they very rarely, visited it, and for this reason 
Christian had taken a small canoe to it, that Soma 
had given him, and had hidden it some little distance 
up the stream under the close-growing bushes that 
overhung it in one place. In this canoe he and 
Utam^ had spent many a long hot day, and sometimes 
Soma would be with them, sinking the frail craft with 
his weight to within an inch or two of the gunwale. 
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They were a joyous crew, laughing and singing like 
children, and, landing sometimes on one bank and 
sometimes on another, far back in the heart of the 
forest, they would picnic through the heat of the day, 
and come gliding down with the current as evening 
fell. But oftenest Christian and Utam6 were alone. 

It was a constant surprise to him to find such 
depths of feeling in the heart of this young girl, for 
notwithstanding her simplicity and innocence, or 
perhaps because of them, there were profundities of 
passion within her which found expression sometimes 
in most poetic language. Nothing to her was quite 
the simple fact that it would appear to others — things 
had inner meanings : flowers, birds, winds and moun- 
tains, sky and streams were so connected with gods 
and spirits and dead-and-gone heroes as to acquire a 
sort of second signification. All these things Christian 
loved to hear, and to watch Utamfe*s beautiful face and 
grave mysterious eyes as she told him of them was a 
joy that never ended. The very earnestness of their 
recital, and the simple, straightforward language in 
which she clothed her ideas, bore with them a sort of 
conviction, to the charm of which Christian was willing 
enough to lend himself. He could not bear to destroy 
their beautiful ideas too roughly, though gradually he 
taught her some of the nobler truths that he himself 
accepted. 

He had another reason for not contradicting, both 
to Utamfe and to others, all the facts of their religion : 
he knew that the religion of any people was according 
to their spiritual wants and requirements, and he saw 
with the keenest interest that with the civilisation 
that the Omeans were developing from their savagery, 
their religion was advancing with equal steps. This 
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subject had always been of special interest to Christian's 
inquiring mind, for although poor he was not un- 
educated, and to watch, as it were, the gradual birth 
of a new religion which was taking place before his 
very eyes was an occupation exactly suited to the 
quiet, contemplative side of his character. 

It was evident that over the old religion of Omeo — 
a religion of cruelty, blood, and threat — a strange sea- 
change was flowing ; new ideas of beauty, tenderness, 
and grace were in the air, and with the instinct that is 
present in all human souls, these ideas were attaching 
themselves to personalities, and were weaving them- 
selves slowly into the beliefs of the people from the 
very tenderness of memory with which they were 
recalled. New gods were being bom — gods more 
beauteous, blithe, and human than those awfcd blighting 
powers of pain and pestilence, terror and death from 
which they sprang. A people who were joyous, happy, 
and glad in their very nature yearned for other gods 
than those which horror and hideousness expressed, 
those gods of which the frightful images in wood and 
rudely sculptured stone only too truly expressed the 
attributes. Beautiful themselves, they longed for 
deities they could love instead of those before whom 
they humbled themselves in terror. 

This new, ideal movement was in the air, and the 
heroes of a recent past were quickly mounting to be 
the gods of the near future. People spoke with happy 
reverence of Iro Vearu, the beautiful young warrior 
whom the great-grandfathers of those then living as 
old men had known and fought with. He, they said, 
had never died and never grown old ; he was the son 
of Tangaloa and a woman of Omeo ; he had killed the 
last of the hotua-pau — the demons who had scourged 
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the island ; lie had taught a new way of planting the 
talo ; and the delight and ardour of the semi- worship 
oflfered to the son dimmed air the glory of that given 
to his dread father. 

Whenever they passed it men cast flowers on the 
rock where the wondrous Teoroa first landed from her 
canoe on the island from that strange solitary, voyage 
she. had made from the unknown to their known 
world. It brought them luck, they said, in love. To 
her the women prayed for help to win the men they 
loved, and for male children when they had won them. 
Here was a new Aphrodite. 

To Lomangatini, who had crushed rocks and torn 
up trees for weapons in his warfare with the older 
gods who sought his destruction, all tales of heroism 
and strength were traced. He was the crystallised idea 
of all male force and valour ; he was of larger growth 
than mortal men, and strength and courage were his 
gifts. He, too, was strong in love, and men laughed 
and flushed and prayed his aid sometimes when no 
danger was awaiting. 

It was Uke being present at the birth of a new 
mythology, and Christian watched with the greatest 
delight the meeting of new thought with the old ideal, 
for the mass of the people stiU followed the older 
worship, so that the mountains and the fastnesses of 
the hills were ghost-haunted and made terrible by a 
superstition that was very living and which the new 
feeling had failed as yet to touch. Priests of the old 
worship were to be found all over the island, and in 
most of their groves and high places the altar-stones 
still ran with blood, for the Omean gods hungered for 
human sacrifices, and nothing else than these noblest 
of victims would appease them when insulted or pro- 
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pitdate when their help was called. It was not only 
the bulk of the population that bowed in terror of the 
old worship, for the chiefs were the stanchest allies of 
the priests, whose prayers and incantations, mysteries 
and poisonings, were always at their service in return for 
the protection that they gave. 

Ideas of right and wrong were of course existing in 
the old religion from the very fact of the partial civili- 
sation of the people — that is to say, if the highest 
ethical meaning of right and wrong did not exist, at 
least it was decided by the unwritten laws, which lie 
at the base of the simplest societies, what acts were 
permissible and what punishable. But for all this 
morals — ^according to our code — were wanting, and 
the new religion that was forming, but not formulated 
as yet, was little purer but much kinder than the old. 

But amongst all the horrors and the incongruities 
of the old Omean faith one fact struck Christian as 
being most strange, and that was that the theory of 
atonement was thoroughly understood; a propitiation 
of the gods was recognised by the means of the sub- 
stitution of a self-sacrifice, or at times an enforced 
sacrifice was sufficient, which was theoretically volun- 
tary. It was this idea that lay at the root of all their 
human offerings. Instances had been known of young 
men immolating themselves to save the life of a well- 
beloved chief, and women had destroyed their lives to 
win their lovers back from disease or death, which 
they believed were imposed directly by offended deities. 
These heroic figures were the themes of many of their 
songs, for all their history and their poems were simg 
to music. 

There was much that was beautiful in their simple 
worship of the personification of the natural forces. 
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though in practice it was often terrible enough, and 
Christian grew to have a sort of affection for this old 
and superstitious faith in which he had not the least 
beliet There was a kind of half-tender, half-sorrowful 
feeling of veneration and romance about it which was 
greatly strengthened by the sincere and ardent love 
that he felt for a follower of it. He always wore a 
sacred charm of whale ivory about his neck that Utami 
had given him, just as a Protestant lover might have 
worn a medal or a crucifix given- by his Catholic 
mistress. 



/ 



CHAPTEE X 

So the days passed, and weeks glided imperceptibly 
into months, imtil Christian had been a year on the 
island. Still no opportunity had occurred for the 
carrying out of Soma's plan ; indeed the necessity for 
it had not arisen, as Faaori had not sent to claim 
Utamfe for his son, and the girl had managed to keep 
secret her constant meetings with NortL During this 
time Christian had not been idle ; he had taught the 
people much, and by diverting a little stream along 
a hill-side he had begun a simple method of irriga- 
tion which greatly increased the quantity of land that 
was suitable for the growing of the talo — the root 
which was the staple of their food. By this and many 
a little contrivance that would have been considered 
simple and clumsy enough in Europe, he had gained a 
high place in the esteem of Ilo, the head chief of all 
the district, and in that of Motuiti and many of the 
lesser chiefs. 

One great difficulty he had to contend with in the 
production of the articles he required for his improve- 
ments was the absence of all tools to which he was 
accustomed, for Omeo was in the stone age still, and 
everything that he wanted had to be fashioned with 
the utmost labour by means of the beautifully polished 
stone axes, adzes, and drills that the people themselves 
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were in the habit of using. Fortunately the intelli- 
gence of the Omeans was of a high order, so that his 
workmen usually could carry out his intentions fairly 
well after he had given careful and reiterated in- 
structions. 

But notwithstanding aU that he had done, and the 
constant goodwill that he evinced towards the chiefs 
and the people, he often found his plans obstructed, 
and that evil constructions were put upon his simplest 
actions, so that he was frequently hampered in the 
execution of his designs. This puzzled him at first, 
for he was unwilling to think that improvements could 
be objected to simply because they were innovations, 
though it was to that reason that he laid the difficul- 
ties placed in his path ; but after some time he was 
able to trace all this ill-feeling to its source. It was 
Tama-iru, who by some strange instinct had discovered 
that it was North who came between him and Utam^, 
who, not daring to mention his own love for the girl, 
vented his jealousy by poisoning the ears of Ilo and 
the other chiefs with doubts and suspicions of North. 
All these reports having been proved by events to be 
groundless, North suffered really very little diminution 
of esteem. 

Although Christian's temper was a sweet one and 
usually equable enough, it was not altogether angelic, 
and this constant backbiting and interference roused it 
to fever heat at last ; so that one night when having gone 
to the canoe-shed, where he was building a boat for Ilo 
on a European model, for something he had left there, 
he found Tama-iru attempting to spoil the result of 
many weeks' work, he took the law into his own 
hands and punished him. As wrestling and boxing 
are two of the principal amusements of the Omeans, 
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Tama-im was quite prepared to fight on equal terms 
with North, who fortunately had often boxed with 
Soma^ Okotai, and other men, so that he knew the 
Omean method and was acquainted with their tricks. 
On seeing who it was that was interfering with his 
work, North rushed up, and with the concentrated 
anger of many months of self- repression, he struck 
Tama-iru a blow on the side of the head that sent him 
reeling out of the shed. Then, thinking it unfair to 
take advantage of this first sudden attack — ^like the 
chivalrous fool that he was — even in dealing with so 
underhand an opponent as Tama-iru, he followed him 
out to the beach and waited a moment for the islander 
to recover. 

Both men were eager to fight, and they rushed at 
one another like bulls when, pouring out a string of 
wild oaths upon his enemy, Tama-iru said he was 
ready. Christian soon foimd that his work would not 
be easy, for Tama-iru was not only very wiry and 
strong, but was an accomplished and practised boxer; 
but he had not Christian's dogged pluck. For some 
time they fought in perfect silence — their heavy 
breathing and the scattering of the dry sand as they 
madly turned and struggled being the only sounds — 
without either man gaining much advantage ; but at 
last, as 'Christian landed a furious blow straight in 
Tama-iru's mouth, knocking out two of his strong 
white teeth, he overbalanced himself and fell full 
length on the sand. 

. According to Omean rules of f airplay, Tama-iru 
should have waited till Christian had risen to his feet, 
but, maddened as he was by the pain of North's last 
blow, he rushed at him and, kneeling on his chest, 
attempted to strangle him as he lay beneath him. And 

I 
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here would have abruptly ended the history of Chris- 
tian North had not the extraordinary strength of the 
muscles of his loins and back come to his assistance, 
for Tama-iru nipping his chest, with his knees on either 
side, as in a vice, would have kept him helpless beneath 
him till he was dead. But Christian did not mean to 
die, and digging his heels into the firm sand, and sud- 
denly loosing his hold of his opponent's wrists, he 
seized him round the waist, and making a stupendous 
effort with his thighs and back, managed to roll over. 
Tama-iru's grasp relaxed a little as he tried to save 
himself from falling, and Christian sprang to his feet ; 
and before Tama-iru had time to rise North turned, and 
seizing him at the back by the narrow Tn^hi that was 
firmly tied about his waist, he grated his teeth together 
for the supreme effort, and with legs apart and the 
muscles of his shoulders and arms almost burstiug 
through the skin, he lifted his wildly struggling enemy 
in the air, and, hoisting him to his breast with an effort 
that was worthy of Lomangatini himself, threw him 
clear over his head. 

Tama-iru gave one despairing shriek as North threw 
him, and he fell head first upon the sand with a 
sickening thud. He lay there perfectly motionless, 
and Christian thought for a moment that he was dead, 
and in his then condition of hatred, heated by the 
violence of the life - and - death struggle only now 
finished, he little cared if he were. Stooping over the 
man, who lay in a heap just as he had faUen, he found 
that he was breathing, although completely stunned, 
and taking hold of him by the shoulders he moved 
him, with the utmost difficulty, for his own limbs were 
quivering with the intense exertion he had just under- 
gone, to a more comfortable position. And now for a 
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moment or two North was quite exhausted, and seated 
himself upon the sand by his senseless enemy. In a short 
time, seeing signs of returning consciousness in Tama- 
iru, he got up and went home, where, after telling Soma 
of the events of the night, he flung himself down on the 
mat-spread bed of fern and slept the sleep of the just. 

This had occurred a couple of months ago now, 
and receiving no further challenge from Tama-iru, and 
hearing nothing said of the affair, about which Tama- 
iru had kept his own counsel. Christian was beginning 
to forget all about it; but Soma, who knew the nature 
of his countryman better than North could, cautioned 
him not to become careless. As nothing happened, 
however, Christian believed that Tama-iru had taken 
his punishment a^ a wise man. and meant to say and 
do no more in the matter. 

The boat that he was building was now almost 
finished, and Christian began to feel that longing to 
have his work ended that all artists experience ; he 
endured the anxiety as to its qualities, mingled 
with the delightful sensation of hope, that men feef 
towards the termination of a work into which they 
have thrown their whole heart. He had not seen 
Utam^ for the last three days, which had been un- 
usually stormy and wild ; so high had been the wind 
for these three days and nights of tempest, that the 
huge waves of the open ocean rushed upon the shores 
of the island in such gigantic rollers that they leaped 
the barrier of the reef and came crashing on the beach. 
But that day had dawned fair, and by noon the tran- 
quil-hearted sun, never doubting the boon of his 
charity, shone out royallyv and genially, and flooded 
the earth with gold more precious than Ophir's, for his 
gold is a universal happiness. 
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Christian had not seen Soma since their morning 
meal; he was much occupied just then in paying 
his court to a very beautiful and well-born girl of 
Olasangu, whither he and his dead friend Maraki used 
to go, but at mid-day he came rushing into the shady 
canoe-shed where North was at work with his men. 
It always astonished him to find Christian steadily 
going on with his boat -building, for a Polynesian, 
although he can work hard by fits and starts, cannot 
understand a long-continued efifort. 

'Ilo has sent me for you,* he said. 'Leave your 
work. All of us are going to the shore with our 
gualu lo-papa (surf-boards). The wind is on shore, 
and the breakers pass over the reef.* 

Several times since Christian had been in Omeo he 
had witnessed, and endeavoured to take part in, that 
noblest of all sports — surf-riding, and he was glad 
enough to join in it to-day. He left his work, and, 
like two boys let out of school, he and Soma ran back 
to the house to get the great polished surf- board. 
When they got back to the part of the beach where 
the greatest of the great rollers came swiftly but 
solemnly rushing on the shore, it was already trampled 
by the little crowd that had collected there. The 
place chosen was opposite the opening in the reef, for 
there the huge waves, unbroken by the coral barrier, 
came rolling into the land ahnost mountain high. 

Surf-riding, besides being the most madly exhilarat- 
ing of all manly and athletic sports, is one of the most 
beautiful and exciting to witness ; for the players in 
it, who trust themselves in the midst of such gigantic 
force, seem so feeble and puny when compared with 
the strength of the elements they combat with and 
conquer. Already there were many men and women 
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in the water ; some far put at sea, and others close in 
shore in the midst of foam and spray, being borne 
lightly and swiftly along by the racing water beneath 
them. The swimmers, carrying their Ught surf-boards 
with them, enter the foaming water just as a huge 
roller is about to break, and, diving through the dark 
green mass of the moving water, they come to the 
surface for a moment, and swim to meet the next great 
wave, through which they plunge in the same manner. 
They have to dive and swim through the roller, for if 
they were caught on its moving crest they would be 
carried back resistlessly and dashed upon the beach. 

They swim in this manner steadily out to sea, 
sometimes as far as a mile from land, pushing their 
light boards before them; then, having reached the 
comparatively smooth water beyond the reef, they 
wait a moment to choose some great splendid roller 
on whioh to launch themselves. Getting on to the 
very crest of this they throw themselves upon their 
board, and taking the utmost care to keep the plank 
at the right angle with the ridge of the wave, they are 
carried along madly to the shore. It is a sort of wild 
bird's flight between sea and heaven ; the strong wind 
hurrjdng them along, and blowing out their wet and 
tangled hair. 

* I must go,' said Soma, his dark eyes flashing with 
excitement ; * I cannot stay. The wind says to me, 
" Come out to sea and fly back like a bird." Will you 
come ? I should love to be out there with my ofa- 
nann/u,* 

'I would come, I long to come; but you know, 
Soma-gita, that the Papalangi cannot work the board.* 

' Mine is large enough for two. If we can get out 
I can bring you back. We must keep together.' 
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Without more ado the two men put on mahis of 
sea-weed — as is always done — and, only waiting for 
the oncoming of a gigantic billow, they plunged into 
the dark-rashing water. Soma felt Christian close to 
him in the water, and when they came to the surface 
they were shoulder to shoulder. Although Christian 
had many doubts as to his powers as a surf-rider, in 
which art he was absolutely a novice, it gave him a 
keen thrill of pleasure to be once more risking dangers 
with his companion in former perils, and it reminded 
him very vividly of that night, now long ago, when 
side by side they two escaped from the ship. There 
is always a strange sharp feeling of pleasure in know- 
ing that the life one holds so dear is in jeopardy — ^it 
accentuates the sensation of living to feel that perhaps 
one may not enjoy it long ; and although the danger 
that Christian ran was perhaps not very great, as he 
was with so tried and expert a swimmer as Soma, 
still it was present enough to his thoughts to add that 
wild thriU to his heart which he who bears aloft his 
life in his own hand feels. 

So they swam put to sea, passing, as they went, 
many friends who were being borne back racing to 
the land ; some of these were kneeling on their boards, 
some lying down, and others standing upright with 
feet apart, and with their sea- weed girdles and long 
hair blowing in the wind, which drowned their voices 
as they gaily shouted some short message to the 
outward bound. At last they passed through the 
great gates of the reef, and were out on the open 
breast of the heaving ocean, with its waves careering 
in unbroken force and the strength of the wind un- 
checked. They swam on until they passed the farthest 
man, and then they turned and waited for one of the 
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greatest waves which they could trust would roll on 
with increasing swiftness to the land without a fall or 
break. It was strange to be so near the land and yet 
have no glimpse of it; but so it was, for the water ran 
so high between them and the shore that they could 
only have seen it from the crest of the waves, and 
these they had had to dive through. 

* Gua mo teil f ' (are you ready?) asked Soma. ' That 
is the wave. You must lie down. I must stand up.' 

Almost as he spoke they rose on the wave, and 
Christian flung himself chest down on the broad 
smooth plank, whilst Soma, who had not let go of the 
board, flung himself on the top of him, and gmduaUy 
and steadily pulled himself up till he had a foot on 
each side of North, and stood up to his full height. 
They were safely launched, aad the roller carried them 
swiftly along with a perfectly steady motion that in- 
creased in speed as they neared the land. 

It was a glorious time, worth all the labour and 
effort necessary to gain it, and the delight of the 
repose and the swift airy flight was rendered doubly 
intense by the strength of the full fresh gale of wind 
and the awfulness of the sea's great roaring as it broke 
on the reef and again on the shore. North turned and 
looked up at Soma as he stood above him in all the 
magnificence of his manly beauty, like Neptune con- 
trolling whilst delighting in his subject elements, and 
his face glowed with a sort of inspiration. 

All sense of danger was lost to Christian, and there 
was nothing left but the delight in the wild beauty of 
the moment and the strange rapture of abandoning him- 
self to the great forces around, which bore him along like 
a feather in the wind. It seemed to him for the time 
that he and his friend were alone in the universe 
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amidst all God's elements let loose about them, of 
which they seemed — so impersonal was the moment — 
an undivided part. He forgot Utam6, he forgot his 
great love for her, and Soma was as oblivious of all 
that he held dear. It was one of those times when 
Christian's sight was as a veil through which facts 
passed to the vision within and strangely mingled 
truth with fantasy. 

As the sea grew shallow the great waves rose 
higher yet as they rolled upon the land, and it is then 
that the real danger of surf-swimming begins, for if 
the swimmers fail to guide their frail barks to a safe, 
sandy part of the beach, they have to turn and strike 
out again to sea to avoid being dashed upon the rocks. 
This decisive moment had now come for Soma and 
Christian ; from the crest of their great roller, which 
was beginning to curve for its breaking. Soma could 
see the crowded beach, and he saw, too, that they were 
being carried upon a low and jagged reef of limestone 
that in one place jutted up through the sand. 

*Hugu hoi ma Tcdkau ! * (dive and swim back), he 
shouted to Christian; but he either failed to under- 
stand him, or the crashing of the breakers drowned 
his voice, for Christian did not dive imtil a moment 
too late, and he and Soma were torn from the board 
and swept along Uke straws in a miU-dam. Blinded 
in the whirl of waters Christian seemed to lose con- 
sciousness, though he turned and tried vainly to swim 
back ; then he felt himself seized by two strong arms, 
and he was pulled down under the great dim wall of 
water. The next moment Soma was flung upon the 
sand, and, with Christian in his arms, staggered out of 
the back rush of the water. He had managed to dive 
as they were being cast upon the rocks, and the 
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swimmers making a few superhuman strokes the follow- 
ing wave threw them on the beach. Breast to breast, 
and with his great heart beating against Christian's, he 
dragged him back from the very jaws of Death, whose 
breath had chilled their souls. 



CHAPTEE XI 

The old priest Paori was about to die. When 
Christian had first come to the island this old man, 
who was a chief as well as priest, had shown much 
more reserve in accepting him than the rest of the 
people had done ; but after some time, when he saw 
that North meant them no ill, and he had had time 
to study his character, this reserve had melted, and 
Christian had constantly visited him at the ipwre cutua 
as well as at his own house. Slowly quite an afifec- 
tionate relationship grew up between the old and the 
young man, for, savage as the one was and civilised 
as was the other, they were both thoughtful men, and 
they met on common ground in some cases. If Paori 
learned much from Christian, he on his side gained a 
great deal from the Omean, for they frequently met, 
and their talks often extended far into the night 

Christian could not help admiring the bold deter- 
mination of the dying priest to retain his old faiths in 
all their crudeness, for nothing North could say and 
none of the arguments he could produce had any effect 
on the belief of the staunch old heathen. 

' Mea tu he ' (these be strange things), he would say 
sometimes to Christian ; * but I know they are not true. 
You cannot prove them, Papalangi tea. And Paori 
has his gods and has seen their works.' 
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And now it was his time to die. He sent for 
Christian early one evening, feeling that his end 
was not far oflf, and the Englishman went to his 
house, but the young men there said that Paori 
was not there ; he had been carried to the pure atiui, 
where he was having talk with the gods. Thither 
across the hara North followed him, and, passing 
through the palisade that surrounded it, he entered the 
high-roofed temple. It was growing dusk outside, the 
fleeting glory of the tropic sunset had faded, and in 
the great house of the gods it was almost dark ; still. 
Christian could see his way across the house to where 
Paori lay. But another darkness was falling upon 
the old man, and though he recognised the step he 
could not see his visitor. 

* Oua aku faho ? ' (is it you, my son ?) he asked. 
He often in these last days had called Christian so, 
for the dying priest was childless. 

' I have been talking with the gods this night,' he 
went on. ' Paori is going away. You must not seek 
me, for I cannot be found.' 

*Do you suffer much to-night?' asked North, 
sitting down upon the mats where the old man 
lay. 

' No, nothing,* he answered stoically, though Chris- 
tian could see that he was in pain. He had always, 
without exception, given the same answer to North 
when he had asked him similar questions, though it 
was apparent that it was not as well with him as he 
said. The break-up of a strong constitution, though 
it was old age alone that Paori suffered from, must 
necessarily be painful in some degree. 

* Before I go away I want to give you something. 
It is the kahua (neck ornament) that the god Tane 
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gave to his first marete. Keep it hidden in the folds 
of your mahi. It will bring you luck/ 

As he spoke he pulled with difi&culty out of his 
own waist-cloth a small and very rudely-carved flat 
figure in dull gray stone, and handed it to North by the 
worn piece of sinnet from which it hung. Christian 
had never seen the like of it in the island, for it was 
quite dissimilar to any of the carved wooden figures 
that he had seen in the temples or on the house-posts. 
Whether it represented a male or female he could not 
say, as it was of so venerable an age that, although 
the stone was of the hardest quality, the features had 
all been rubbed smooth. 

' Show that to any marete on the island in times of 
danger,* Paori went on, ' and he will aid you.' 

' But why give it me to-night ? * 

' To-morrow I shall be gone.' 

He spoke quite calmly, and evidently had not the 
slightest fear of death ; he had lived his life and was 
weary now, and was quite content to sleep at the end 
of it. He had sent all the men out of the temple 
when Christian came, and they were quite alone to- 
gether. To his surprise, North felt no uneasiness or 
fear at being thus alone with the dying man, for 
Paori accepted the fact so simply, and had so little 
fear of an event that appeared to him so natural, that 
Christian was quite calm, and talked quietly with him 
of those great questions which were uppermost in his 
mind. 

It had grown quite dark whilst they were talking, 
.and suddenly from the bara came the happy sound of 
girls laughing and the shouting of the young men. 
Soon a little wavering, flickering light came in at the 
open door of the pure, as they lighted their torches and 
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the great fires of dry coco-nut husks for a night dance 
that had long been spoken of. Then shortly the sound 
of the singing and the regular beating of the music, 
and the low ' thud, thud' and soft rustling noise of the 
naked feet as they fell in measured time upon the hard 
dry surface of the flattened ground, rose up in the 
sUent night. 

' Do you hear the young girls and the men dancing ? ' 
said Paori. 'That is right; they are youn^, and I, 
I have seen their grandfathers and their fathers die. 
I will sit up that I can see them in the doorway,' and 
with a surprising energy he raised himself on the mats 
and sat there cross-legged. 

'Tell me,' said Christian presently, for he was 
anxious to know the real thoughts of the old savage, 
* when you go shall you see again those fathers and 
grandfathers that you saw die ? Tell me, for you are 
old, I am young.' 

' All chiefs, all those descended from the gods, can 
never die. They live again somewhere and are chiefs 
again- This will die, and this,' said the old man, 
laying a hand on Christian's leg and next upon his 
hand ; and then, as he touched him on the breast, he 
added, 'but there is something here that will not 
die.' 

He could not explain his meaning when Christian 
questioned him. ' It is true,' he said. And then, as 
though to dismiss the subject, he said, ' Go, call in all 
the chiefs ; I want the ava^ 

This drinking of the ava^ which has not been spoken 
of before, was one of the most important and cere- 
monious customs of the Omeans, besides being one of 
their, chief pleasures. The practice of it was confined 
almost entirely to the upper class, and was in a 
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manner connected with their religion, so that although 
it was most frequently indulged in, it never quite lost 
its sacred significance. All feasts ended with it, and 
all important questions were discussed over it, and ava 
was drunk upon all serious occasions, so that Christian 
was not surprised that Paori called for it now that 
he was about to take his farewell of his tribe. 

Christian went out and left the old man in the 
great dark house, sitting up alone before the rude 
images of his gods, facing Death, in whose presence he 
felt himself, with a dignity that nothing could disturb. 
Christian walked to the nufay the great wooden drum 
that stood on the raised platform on which the ipv/re 
was built, and beat loudly upon it to call together all 
the chiefs in the town, and sent a young man, whom 
he found sitting at the opening in the palisade, to 
inform Ilo of Paori's wish. The dancing on the hara 
ceased at the first stroke, and the men came running 
up to know the reason for the summons. 

In a short time the chiefs had assembled at the 
'pv/re^ a torch was lighted, and the preparations were 
begun. The men seated themselves cross-legged round 
three sides of the house, whilst the fourth was occu- 
pied by a little crowd of singers and dancers, who per- 
formed during the whole time of the preparation of the 
ava. Before one young man the great, beautifully- 
polished ava bowl, which was taken down from its 
place in the roof of the temple, was placed, and then 
Ilo, being the greatest chief present, broke up and dis- 
tributed the dry root of the plant, from which the drink 
is made, to ten or twelve of the finest and youngest 
men of the party. These pieces were presented and 
received with motions all made according to a strict 
etiquette, and then with great propriety and decorum 
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the lads began to chew the root to a soft paste, with 
their strong and gleaming white teeth. This was a 
process of some little time, for the root is hard 
and tough, but none of the men in the house 
moved or talked during the whole of it, with the 
exception of the seated dancers, who performed a 
beautiful series of uniform movements in exact time to 
the singing of the chorus. It almost seemed that 
appropriate music had been chosen, for the air was slow 
and dignified and sad, and the hibay as this species of 
dance is called, was of the same character. 

When aU the ava root was reduced by this primi- 
tive method to a paste it was collected in the great 
three-legged bowl, which was pulled close up between 
the thighs of the drink-maker, and water being added, 
he manipulated it for some time and strained it often 
with a rough sieve. When all was ready he cried — 

* Gua ochi he ava, ekii! (The ava is made, chiefs.) 

Then Ilo from his place cried out the name of 
Paori, and a young man stepping forward, received a 
cup of the drink, and walking across to where the old 
man sat, partly propped up by North's shoulder, he 
handed it to him, saying simply— 

' Irm koi ' (drink). 

The old man took the cup, and resting it on one 
knee, for he was too feeble now to hold it up, he began 
to speak. His voice at first was very weak — though 
such was the breathless silence in the house that every 
word was plainly heard— but it grew in power as he 
went on. 

'Chiefs,' he said, 'I am about to die. Paori 
drinks his last ava. To-night he will leave you. To- 
day the gods have been with me, and they have said 
that I should go this night. But, chiefs, the gods are 
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jealous {loto maharo). All your hearts are not theirs 
as beforetimes. Evil will fall on Omeo. Who is 
Lomangatini that you worship him, and who fro 
Vearu ? To show you for a sign that Tane still is 
Tane, and that Eorutu still is over all, to-morrow when 
you seek me I shall not be hera The gods have 
called Paori and they will take him away. Fare- 
well, chiefs. Now go, leave me alone ; but you, Soma, 
son of Motuiti, stay with me.' 

Then all those in the house rose and went out, one 
by one, each man pausing before Paori, saying, ' Fare- 
well ! ' North had stayed to the last, as the old man 
was leaning heavily upon his shoulder, but he went 
too, as Paori said to him — 

'You also, my son. I must speak with Soma 
alone. Toefuay farewell ! ' 

As Christian gently moved the old priest to get 
up, Paori pulled his face to his and gave him the 
umay which is the greatest sign of affection in Omeo, 
by pressing his nose to the forehead of the young man. 
North returned this salute and went out, followed to 
the last by the eyes of his old friend. 

No sooner was he gone than Paori called to Soma, 
and, with a force that was surprising in a dying man, 
began to talk. 

' Soma e Motuiti,* he said, ' this day the gods have 
called me and have said that you are chosen to help 
me in my going away. But you must swear an oath 
to keep secret from every one what the gods have told 
you to do. Swear.' 

'I must tell the Papalangi tea; he is my ofa- 

' There are no secrets between ofa-namu ; they are 
one man.' 
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Then Christian took the oath, the fvxi ava, on the 
ava they had just shared ; and the old man said — 

' You must go to the beach at Koiti-iti ' (the place 
opposite to the opening in the reef), ' and there prepare 
a small canoe, putting in the paddle but no food or 
water. Then when the town is asleep return to me. 
Tell no one whither you go.' 

Without hesitation or pause to inquire into the 
reasons of Paori's request Soma went out to do as 
he was bidden, leaving the old man facing his idols, 
which he could still see gazing at him with their sight- 
less eyes of pearl shell and grinning with their teeth 
of cowries; then the last flicker of the dying torch 
went out and left him in the darkness and stillness of 
the house. What strange thoughts of a future or what 
brightened dreams of a long dim past filled the last 
hours of the solitary man ! One grim determination 
was there that was unshaken by the icy hand of Death, 
which was stealing closer and closer upon him. He 
knew what that coldness meant, and all he hoped of Time 
was that he would leave him moments enough to exe- 
cute his intention. The gods, these gods of his worship, 
had suffered slight, and his one hope was by his last 
hour to vindicate their strength. Was it a wilful, 
priestly trick, or did he deceive himself into believing 
his own message ? 

When Soma came back the whole lara was de- 
serted ; feeling that something mysterious was taking 
place that night, the people had all gone to their own 
homes. He entered the dark house where Paori, 
exhausted by the trying hour he had passed through 
in making his farewells to the chief, was lying on his 
mat breathing heavily. At first he thought that 
Paori slept, but the voice of the old man calling him 
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by name brought liim with less stealthy tread to where 
he lay. 

' Is all ready ? ' he said. ' Have you the canoe 
prepared V 

' All is ready, marete,' answered Soma ; ' but how 
will you get to the place ? Koiti-iti is not near, and 
you have no strength.' 

'I have strength but I must save it. Who knows 
what the gods may want of me this night. You must 
carry me, Soma-eki ; your back is strong. It is for 
the gods.' 

Soma said that he was ready if the old man would 
wait until he got a light from one of the cooking 
sheds near, as he wanted a piece of cloth to tie round 
his waist to better support his heavy burden. He 
came back in a moment with a burning stick and, 
Paori telling him where he would find a candle- 
nut torch, quickly got a light and took down one 
of the bales of cloth from the roof. From this he 
unrolled a piece of cloth long enough for his pur- 
pose, and tying it tightly round his waist, said he was 
ready. 

Kneeling down before the mat and putting Paori's 
arms round his neck, he managed to get him on to his 
back, and stooping down at the low door of the temple 
he passed out, and descending the little steps of the 
platform on which the pure aiua was built, started 
on his journey. The dying priest, though old and 
wasted, was a tall and strongly built man, so that the 
weight Soma carried was great, but he did not pause 
to rest until the whole length of the hara was crossed. 
It was fortunately quite deserted, and no one could 
have seen them from the houses, the night was so dark. 
It took them a long time to reach the beach at Koiti- 
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iti, for it was some distance from the temple, but it 
was reached at last. No word had been said on that 
strange journey save once, when Soma heard Paori 
groan softly and asked if he were in pain and if he 
should stop, but the determined old fellow said — 

' It is nothing ; go on/ 

It was nearly midnight when Soma lowered his 
burden gently to the sand, and the sky was so overcast 
that at first he could see nothing but the dim shimmer 
of the water where it broke with a dull phosphorescence 
on the beach, but he soon found the canoe where he had 
left it floating tied to one of the posts driven into the 
sand there for that purpose. "When he had rested for 
a short time, he lifted the old man up in his arms, and 
wading out the short distance to the canoe, placed 
Paori in it. 

' Get in also,* said the priest, ' and paddle me out to 
the reef.' 

This Soma did, and guided by the patch of dark- 
ness between the white water of the thundering surf, 
he found the opening and passed out to sea. Then 
the old man, who had been crouching in the bottom of 
the little skiff, rose stiffly and with difficulty into a 
sitting position and said — 

* That is enough. Tour work is done and the will 
of the gods begins. Eemember, Soma-eki, your oath. 
Tell no man, or the gods will strike you dead.' 

' Have I not sworn the fua ava ? ' said Soma, awed 
by the darkness and the inherited fear of the gods' 
vengeance. 

' Now swim back to land and forget what you have 
done to-night. Give me the paddle.' 

' Must I leave you alone ? ' asked Soma. 

' I am not alone,' said the old priest, with a thrilling 
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tone of mystery and undoubted belief in his voice; 
' they are close around me now/ 

' You are cold, mareUl said Soma, pitying the dying 
man, but awed by his determination. As Paori made 
no answer, but began to paddle out to sea with stronger 
strokes than Soma thought possible for a man in his 
condition, he unwound the ta'pj^a from his waist and 
put it about the bony shoulders of the resolute old 
man. 

' Farewell, Paori e Tane,' said Soma ; and between 
the rattle of his gasping breathing, almost as though he did 
not hear him, the stern, determined priest whispered — 

' Farewell ! Be it well with Soma e Motuiti.' 

Before he plunged into the black water Soma took 
one last glance at his self-doomed companion, and saw 
that, with head slightly raised and looking straight 
before him, as though he had already forgotten the 
presence of Soma in the canoe, he was still feverishly 
paddling straight out to sea, though each stroke was 
growing feebler than the last. 

Then Soma dived, and when he came to the surface 
the blackness of night had swallowed up canoe and man 
alike. This was the last the world ever saw of this old 
hero, who died to revive a false and waning faith which 
to him was as the Lamp of Truth. What leagues of sea 
and silence he yet passed through before Death claimed 
him was never- known, nor whither the canoe with its 
ghastly freight was drifted. The great spaces of that 
vast sea are so wide and calm that it may have floated 
on for years unseen with the crumbling bones and 
grinning skull of what once was Paori crying out to 
the unknown gods, who perhaps, after all, took him to 
themselves as he had said. 



CHAPTEE XII 

The course of Christian's love had so far run smoothly 
enough ; since the fight with Tama-iru that chief had 
ceased to torment Utam^, and she and North had met 
without let or hindrance. To a certain extent since 
their quarrel Tama-iru had tried to make himself agree- 
able to North, but Christian disliked the fellow too much 
to ever accept these advances, and he was not deceived 
as to his real feelings by any such friendly overtures. 
At the time of Paori's mysterious vanishing — for it 
always remained the deepest mystery, as neither Soma* 
nor North, to whom he had confided the secret, ever 
breathed one word of the matter — Tama-iru had 
been away in Oneroa on a visit to his uncle Faaori's 
peopla But he had been back for two or three days 
in Otorangi, and Christian thought he could detect a 
suppressed look of triumph in his face, though he had 
no reason for assuming it, as matters went on as usual. 
He brought news, however, that struck a chill to the 
hearts of Christian and Utam^, and that was that 
Faaori*s son Kongo was coming very shortly to claim 
his affianced bride. 

It was perhaps this information, which was as dis- 
astrous to him as to North, that made Tama-iru decide 
to act for himself without delay. One morning after 
the usual prolonged swim in the sea, and when the 
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first meal had been eaten at Motuiti's house, Chris- 
tian took Soma aside and said that he had promised 
to meet Utam^ by the river and take her to one of 
their favourite spots. This place was where the forest 
opened out in a little sunny glade in which the river 
formed a deep clear pool, overhung on one side by 
a tree-grown cliff. Soma knew it well, and said that 
later in the day he would try to meet them there. 
They started out together, these two good friends, and 
to allay suspicion as to Christian's errand, walked 
towards the forest as though bent on pigeon-snaring. 
There they separated, North hurrying towards the little 
river and Soma turning off with a smile, which spoke of 
a similar business. 

Christian found TJtamfe waiting on the bank of 
the stream with all the loves shining in her sunny 
eyes, and he hastened to where she stood in the 
shadow. She had grown more beautiful in these 
last few months, though North would have said 
from the first that that was impossible. Love had 
given her face a fresh significance, and now with the 
brightness and joyousness of the girl a woman's tender- 
ness was mingled. She ran to meet Christian with a 
little inarticulate cry of love, and their silence for a 
moment was eloquent of the steady, honest passion that 
filled those two young savage hearts to overflowing. 
Christian looked down at TJtam^'s upturned face and 
saw that her deep eyes were dim with tears, but the 
next moment, taking her lover's hand, she laughed them 
away, shaking her head. Her eyes were always April 
skies, now bright with laughter and now dim with tears. 
Their canoe lay hidden some short distance up the stream, 
so they turned, and hand in hand entered the forest. 

The day passed quickly enough for tJiese two, there 
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was SO much to be done and so much to be said. 
It took some time to reach the particular spot they 
had decided upon visiting, for Christian poled and 
paddled the canoe very slowly up stream ; then, as 
they had no food with them, they had to find a meal 
of wild bananas, which had all the luscious, strange 
woodland scent and flavour that uncultivated fruit 
often has. These they gathered in a little rocky valley 
some way back from the river. Once or twice heavy 
rain fell, for although for the most part hot and sunny, 
the weather had been showery for the last few days. 
Then these two children had to shelter till once more 
the hot sun shone again. 

A little after mid-day they returned to the river, 
that Soma might not miss them should he come to join 
them, and there they ate their mid-day meal of fruit and 
coco-nuts, which Christian climbed the palms to get. 
Then in the rosy silence of a little bower of hibiscus 
and palms that grew above the stream these two lovers 
sat hand in hand as quiet as the silenced birds, who 
had ceased their song for the glory of the mid-day heat. 
They spoke little, for they needed no words. Love was 
enough. 

Over the rippling sea of sapphire the west wind 
laughed from the sun, warm and soft and caressing as 
lovers' hands; it stirred the tendrils of Utamfe'-s soft hair, 
and fluttered the pale pink petals of the garland that 
lay upon her soft bosom, which slowly rose and fell as 
she breathed like one that dreams. It laughed as it 
lifted the little curls of Christian's hair, and whispered 
in his ear, ' Love, love, love ; time and the earth, at 
least for this hour, are the possessions of you two. 
Seize them, never let them sUp.' But this message 
was not needed. 
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Slowly the light grew fainter — it could not be said 
to fade — and through the mass of hibiscus flowers, that 
covered the bushes to one side of them as though with 
living fire, the sun shone with a crimson glory, and 
first one bird and then another awoke to song, and the 
day-long quiet of the tropic forest ending, music as 
perfect as the silence took its place. They had risen 
to go home, and were standing on the little cliflf above 
the pool that the stream made there, when Utami 
called North's attention to her reflection in the water 
below them. 

' Do you see my spirit down there in the water ? ' 
she said, waving her hand to her picture in the stream. 

' Is that your spirit ? ' answered Christian. 

' That is one of them ; I have two. You have 
two. There is one,' she said, pointing to her reflection, 
' and here is the other, always close to me,' and she 
indicated her elongated shadow on the ground. 

' Are those your spirits ? where do they come 
from ? ' 

' Raa, the sun, gives them to us ; that is why they 
faint when he goes into the sea. But they are always 
with us.' 

' How do you know ? ' said Christian. 

' You are foolish,' answered the girl seriously. 
' Can you not see them at night ? Take a torch and 
look into the water and there you are also. Dance in 
the firelight, and there at your feet, all black, you are 
dancing again.' 

' But it is not you.' 

' Yes, it is I. Do they not grow old as I grow old ? 
and when I die, that one,' pointing to her shadow, 
with tears in her eyes at the thought of her own 
death, 'will vanish for ever. But that other,' and 
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she pointed to the figure in the water which pointed 
back at her, ' that will linger for a long time near the 
place where I shall die, and then it will go away, I 
know not where/ 

They were talking so earnestly that they had not 
noticed the rustling of the leaves behind them and the 
slight crackling of twigs caused by a light and rapid 
step, so that for a moment they were startled and 
alarmed by the sudden appearance of Soma, who burst 
upon them unawares through the dense foliage of the 
hibiscus trees. He ran to them in a state of great 
excitement, and almost breathless from the speed with 
which he had hurried from the town, and his face 
showed only too plainly that he was bearer of unex- 
pected and perhaps alarming news. 

' What is it ? ' asked Christian, stepping forward, 
the smile of welcome fading from his face. 

* We must make haste,' gasped Soma, *pr all will 
be discovered. Tama-iru has been watching, and 
when he saw us leave the town he hurried to the 
house of Ngawa, your father, Utam^, and fouiid that 
Utam^ had gone out alone to the river. He has 
watched you for days, and thinks he will catch you 
now. I had only just come back from where I had 
been,* he went on, with a half smile and a glance at 
Christian, ' and Okotai, whom I met, told me that Tama- 
iru had been to Ilo and told him all that he thought. Ilo 
and Tama-iru and some others have left the town to find 
you, and are coming up the river. And Ilo*s face is 
black against Papalangi tea, for he thinks his tahu is 
broken.' 

For a moment, in the extremity of their danger — for 
to be caught meant death to both Christian and Utamfe 
— they looked blankly at one another. The girl was 
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the first to recover her wits, and with all a woman's 
ingenuity came to the rescue; her thoughts were 
entirely devoted to Christian's safety, and her plan 
was fonned with this object. 

' Were you seen in the town ? ' she asked of 
Soma. 

' Only Okotai saw me. He told me of Tamariru's 
doings.' 

' Can you trust him ? ' 

' He will nob speak ; he is a friend of Soma and of 
Papalangi tea,' 

* Then you two must take the canoe and go down 
the river and meet Ho, When he speaks, say that 
you have been alone together all the day.' 

* But what will you do ? ' asked Christian 
anxiously. 

' I will go home to the house of my father, gather- 
ing many flowers as I go, and will say that I have 
been alone to the forest to get fresh garlands for all 
the house. When they come in I will be weaving 
them with Sobele. I will say I have been there a 
long time. Sobele will say the same.' 

' How can you get back ? ' asked North. 

' I know a path through the forest. I will run. 
Talk much with Ho and the men. Keep them on the 
river, and I will be at the faU before them. What's 
that ? Quick, quick, I hear the sound of paddles.' 

She did not hesitate for a moment, and appeared 
to have no fear; the sudden emergency seemed to 
summon up unknown latent energy and courage in her 
bosom, so that she was the calmest of the three. 
' Vave ange ! ' (quick, quick) she said, turning, even as 
she spoke, to begin her more diflficult part of the work. 
She had not gone many steps before she ran back to 
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say to Soma, ' Wash off all that dirt ; you look too hot, 
and they will see you have been running/ 

With this she darted across the glade and into the 
thick shelter of the forest The two men only waited 
until Utami had disappeared to huiTy down the little 
cliff and along the side of the river to where the canoe 
lay moored; into this they sprang, and casting her 
off, Christian propelled her with a few quick strokes 
of the paddle out into the stream. They had barely 
reached the middle of the current when Soma said — 

* They are upon us ; I hear their voices.' 

* Into the water,' whispered Christian, * or they will 
see you are hot from running. Swim about the canoe.' 

He had no sooner spoken than Soma had glided 
silently over the side of the rocking canoe, and was 
swimming with long lazy strokes up the stream. The 
next moment two large canoes rounded a bend in the 
stream, and Ho and Tama-iru and their men were 
upon them. Soma turned and swam towards Ilo's 
canoe, and lifting his face, from which the cool water 
had washed away all trace of heat and fatigue, he asked 
him in the most natural manner — 

* Kalanga (hallo). Ho, what brings you to the river? ' 
' We come for the girl,* answered the chief. 

' What girl ? ' asked Soma. * Have you not girls 
. enough in Otorangi ? ' and he laughed as he spoke, for 
Ilo had many wives. 

' We seek Utamfe e Ngawa, the tabued,' said Ho 
angrily, but with a look of doubt at Tama-iru, who 
was in the next canoe. 

* Utamd r said Soma with the utmost astonishment ; 
' she is not here.' 

' She is with the Papalangi tea !' shouted Tama-iru, 
almost beside himself with rage and disappointment. 
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* What is the matter ? ' said Christian simply, as 
though surprised at hearing his name mentioned. He 
had brought his canoe up alongside that of Ilo, and 
spoke so calmly and smiled so lightly and pleas- 
antly as to quite deceive the angry old chief. If 
quickness of sympathy and alertness of observation 
are the chief essentials of an actor's character, Christian 
possessed them abundantly, and upon this occasion 
turned them to the greatest advantage, for he acted the 
little comedy — which might have such tragic issues 
for all of them — so naturally as to carry conviction on 
the very face of it. 

' Have you the girl with you ? ' said Ilo, with a 
softer manner. 

' No, Ilo-eki, I have no one with me but Soma e 
Motuiti.' 

'Then what are you doiag on Mimi-Eoruto ?* 
asked Tama-iru. 

' We are chiefs,' said Soma quickly and angrily, 
'and can go where we please. We came for our 
pleasure,' he added, pointing with one wet arm to the 
canoe, where all could see the pigeon snares and nooses 
with which they had started out in the morning. 

' When did you last see the girl ? ' interrupted 
Ilo. 

To North's astonishment Soma answered, with a. 
sudden inspiration, to strengthen their story by a cor- 
roboration of Utamfe's, should they question her — 

' This morning as I started I saw the girl going to 
the forest. She said she went to gather flowers for 
the garlands.' 

' We will go to the house of Ngawa, and if this be 
so, it is proved truth that you speak. Soma. Then, 
too, it is proved that Tama-iru is a liar and a fooL' 
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With this intention the two canoes turned and 
began to paddle down stream. Christian and Soma, to 
carry out their assumed character of indifference, did 
not attempt to follow them, but Soma could not resist 
a parting shot at Tama-iru, who sat, the picture of 
impotent anger, in the prow of the first canoe. 

* Mata ho toe, Tama-iru — ^good-bye* (literally — ' your 
face again '), 'Tama-iru; you are a true friend to Faaori's 
son, to protect his tabu so well,' he called out with a 
meaning that the treacherous fellow could not fail to 
understand. 

When the canoes were out of sight the two friends 
hurried back, a prey to too keen an alarm for Utam^ 
to linger longer on the river. Bain fell heavily again 
as they reached the town, and all the people were 
driven indoors, so that they could gain no news horn 
any one. It was some time after sunset before Ilo and 
Tama-iru were back in Otorangi, and as they and their 
party retired to the large house of the chief at the 
back of the town, they were unable to learn anything 
of what had happened at Ngawa's house. After night- 
fall Christian's anxiety became such that he could no 
longer rest in inaction, and against the advice of Soma, 
he started out to try to learn from Utam6 herself that 
aU was well with her. He took the beach path, which 
was much longer than the one through the town, but 
as at this hour it was quite deserted, he chose it in 
preference to the more frequented road. He hurried 
along the heavy track, consumed with anxiety and 
filled with a strange presentiment of evil, at which, at 
another time, he would have been the first to laugh. 
But to-night seemed bodeful ; what might the shadows 
not hide ? The sudden rush and patter of the heavy 
rain -drops shaken from the palms upon the shrubs 
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below by a gust of ocean wind sounded like footsteps 
of unseen ghosts, and the quick gleam of some great 
burnished leaves, as the wind flashed them in the 
moonUght, was like a spirit's vanishing. 

He had to pass one place as he skirted the bay 
where once the great god Eupe had claimed at the 
first launching of canoes his sacrifice of human lives, 
and on the same spot now the people of Otorangi 
buried mauy of their dead. Tall dark casuarina 
trees, with sweeping tresses of fine pinelike needles, 
surrounded all the place, and the slow and solenm 
swaying of their gnarled and twisted boughs, the sighing 
of the wind amongst their ancient boles, and the mov- 
ing shadows of their branches over the silent graves 
below, made it seem a fitting place for the haunting 
souls of murdered men. Filled with many a wild sea 
superstition, from which scarce any man of the time was 
quite free. Christian, half scornful of himself, hurried 
past. Maybe some strange influence of wickedness and 
cruelty hung about that place of death — who knows ? 

It is often said that the unfeeling earth does not 
remember all the deeds of darkness and of sorrow that 
have taken place upon it; but this is not so. The 
wind is always mourning for the sorrow that the world 
has seen ; men forget it, and live on gaily upon the 
very spot where some long-past tragedy was played ; 
but the air that once, perchance, was breathed by the 
very actors in the play remembers all the grief and 
sadness of it and sighs still. And so the sea, after its 
wild moments of storm and passion, is always sobbing 
out its vain regret for the beautiful strong men and 
fair women it has drowned, and for the happiness and 
love it has broken and destroyed. Nature remembers 
— it is we who forget. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

The rain that fell as North and Soma returned to the 
town from the river had ceased at sunset; and the 
now slow and again breeze-hastened dripping of the 
water from the loftier trees, the low rustle of the 
freshened plants that edged Utam^'s little rock-bound 
bay, and the tinkling and ripple of the swollen brook 
that flowed into the sea there, as it fell from ledge to 
ledge of rock, sounded like the treble of some strange 
overture, to which the low grave sound of the falling 
sea added its harmony of bass. It almost seemed that 
Nature had herself arranged a solemn introduction to 
the tragedy about to be played on that sea-swept stage. 
The sun had set and the pearly twilight, that in 
those tropic lands lasts so short a time, had fled ; the 
pure, rain- washed sky, so overcast before, was now an 
infinite space of clear air, through which the unrisen 
moon poured a flood of softened radiance. The eastern 
sky glowed brighter, and through its blue a golden 
stain crept up, until the rounded moon, like an Orient 
pearl, rose to her nightly realm. At first her level 
beams were veiled by the rising and falling of the 
reef- broken surf, which shone and glittered like a 
cataract of crystal and molten silver; but soon she 
rose above this cloud of spray, and shone down regally 
upon the deserted shore. 
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For some time the beach was solitary, but before 
long there was a rustle in the bushes that grew above 
the sand, and then, parting their wet branches and 
gleaming in the moonlight with the moisture that in 
places lay upon her, Utamfe glided to the silent sands. 
Since the day that Christian first saw her there she 
was changed from the artless girl to the consciousness 
of womanhood; her rounded face was somewhat 
thinned by the passion that consumed her, but she 
held her head erect and moved with the grace of a 
queen. Her black and waving hair was crowned with 
the scarlet flowers of the hibiscus, that, even in the 
pale moonlight, glowed ^e flames about her head. 

She thought that all the difficulties and dangers of 
the day were over, and had come to the sea in the 
security of the night to bathe and refresh her weary 
body after the effort and strain of the last few hours. 
Unconscious of the presence of her determined enemy 
— for such she considered her unwelcome lover — 
Utam^ stepped down from the little pile of creeper- 
covered rocks, and smiling, as she remembered that 
other moonlight night that was the beginning of her 
happiness, she stepped upon the beach. 

Tama-iru, frustrated in the bold stroke for re- 
venge that he had planned and attempted to carry out, 
had determined, in the slow journey back to the town 
from Ngawa's house, not to be foiled in his love. He 
conceived his plan rapidly, and as promptly made all 
the necessary arrangements, which were but simple, to 
execute it. Almost directly after his return with Ho 
to the town he quietly collected all his men, and tell- 
ing them to place a little food and water in his own 
canoe, he bade them put to sea and await him in the 
lagoon on the farther side of the reef of rocks that 
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formed the more distant side of Utam^'s bay. His 
men were anxious to return to Oneroa, their own part 
of the island, and willingly and quickly obeyed the 
orders of their chief. 

It is a strange thing that jealous people always 
wish to know the very thing which when known 
will make them miserable. But so it is; and the 
wretched Tama-iru, whose savage heart suffered all the 
agony of uncontrolled jealousy and unrequited love, 
was no exception. He had watched and spied upon 
Utamfe so closely that he was almost as well acquainted 
with her usual habits as Christian himself; and 
feeling sure that North would not risk another meet- 
ing that night, and thinking that Utamfe would in 
all probability go to her favourite haunt, he had 
placed himself in hiding amongst the rocks, from 
whence he could see the whole of the beach of the 
little bay. Had the girl failed to appear he had 
determined upon summoning his men, when all Ngawa's 
household slept, with them fall upon the women's 
house, and seize upon and carry off the girL He had 
considered all the risk, and thought the prize was 
worth it. He had been hiding there an hour or more 
before the girl appeared, for she had waited till the 
moon was up and until the beach was deserted. His 
heart beat thickly and his eyes were hot with watch- 
ing when at last Utamfe stepped to the sand through 
the rustling bushes. 

Perhaps the excitement and danger of the day had 
unnerved her, for there was an unusual hesitation in 
her manner, and she looked this way and that to see 
that the shore was quite solitary before she let go the 
slender branches of the shrubs which she grasped in 
either hand. At last, reassured by the silence, she 

L 
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walked towards the margin of the sea, passing within 
a yard or two of where Tama-iru lay concealed. 

There is very little rise and fall in the tides upon 
the shores of the Coral Islands, but at that hour the 
water was at flood, and came creaming amongst the 
rocks and small rounded boulders that formed the end 
of the projecting reef. Before she had left the house 
Utamfe had put on the thick black girdle of fringe that 
the women always wear when bathing, so that she had 
nothing to do but remove the short full skirt that the 
long piece of twppa made when folded round her waist. 
This she slipped off, and for one brief moment before 
she plunged into the water she stood, save for her 
flowing Aaw, nude in the eye of the moon. 

Just as she was stepping into the water she heard 
behind her the sudden rustling of the bushes that 
Tama-iru's movements made as he started up to leave 
his place of concealment; she turned, and instantly 
recognised the passion -hurried man as he rushed 
towards her. Utamfe gave one wild glance around 
to see what chance there was of escape by flight, and 
saw that there was none; then the courage that she 
had inherited from a long line of warrior ancestors 
came to her aid for her protection. like a hawk she 
stooped and seized upon a heavy jagged stone, which 
she placed in her long waist-cloth that was lying at 
her feet. The folds of this she twisted with one or 
two quick turns, and with the ends of her improvised 
weapon in her hands she rose to her feet. 

' Stand still ! * she cried. ' I will kill you if you 
come one step nearer.' And the tones of her voice 
were so imperious that for a moment Tama-iru paused. 

' What do you want ? * she said. ' 

' You,' he replied ; ' and you I will have. My men 
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and my canoe await me round those rocks, and I will 
take you to my tribe and win Faaori's leave to make 
you my wife/ 

' I will not go.* 

*Tou shall You have no white lover here to pro- 
tect you/ 

' No ; but with the help of the gods I wiU protect 
myself 

* It is useless. They will not help you, and you 
are but a girl The muanu (the luck) of Tama-iru is 
strong to-night.* 

* Do not move,' she said, with such grim determina- 
tion in her tone that he might have been warned ; but 
blinded by fate he rushed towards her. 

She stood there like a slim young palm, so young 
and slight she looked ; but she was ready to do battle 
for her freedom and her lover. Her body was thrown 
lightly back to give greater strength to her blow, and 
raising her arms she whirled her improvised weapon 
round her head like a flash of light. Tama-iru bent 
his head as he sprang upon her, meaning to avoid her 
attack, but she lowered her arms slightly, and as his 
hand grasped her flowing hair she struck him a crash- 
ing blow on his left temple with all the strength of 
her young womanhood, and, as Goliath before David, 
he fell dead at her feet. 

Her heart was hardened by the hate of this man 
that was in it, so that it was with no useless trem- 
blings, though she breathed thick and fast, that Utamfe 
stooped over her fallen foe and found that he was 
dead. She had all her life been too well acquainted 
with death in its more terrible forms to be alarmed by 
the mere corpse of the man, and she knew that she 
had still much to do to save her lover's and her own 
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life. She knew Tama-iru's rank, and she knew that 
the men who awaited him so near at hand would be 
searching for their chief before long, and that they 
would have small respect for her did they find him 
Ijdng there. Her first thought was a womanly one — 
to fly ; but a moment's reflection taught her that the 
body of the dead man would most certainly be found, 
and as his errand was probably known by some, she 
would be suspected of his death. She stood there for 
a moment or two as motionless as though carved in 
stone, and then untwisting her rough sling, the ends 
of which still lay in her hands, she let fall the stone 
and replaced her dress. Then, without looking in his 
distorted face, the brave woman — ^who felt that her 
whole future lay in the safety of the next few 
moments, and who knew that her lover's happiness as 
well as her own was in her hands — stooped, and grasp- 
ing the dead man by his still warm wrists (in the 
clutched fist of one he still held a little strand of her 
own hair), she dragged him to the reef of rocks, on one 
side of which the water lay clear and deep. 

It was no light task, for Tama-iru was a well- 
grown man ; but the girl possessed in her despair a 
strength that was not her own, and disregarding the 
blows and bruises that her delicate limbs received as 
she slipped and fell among the rocks, she pushed and 
pulled the body of the dead man with a strength and 
fury that nothing but desperation could have summoned 
up. She had reason for what she did. 

Every tribe and every family of a tribe in Omeo 
had a sort of titular deity that was peculiar to itself, 
and which for other tribes and other families had no 
sacredness whatever. These lesser gods were always 
represented by some bird, beast, or fish, and that 
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family to which each creature was sacred could neither 
molest nor eat the animal which for it represented its 
special family god. Beyond this their honouring went 
no further, and no worship was mingled with their 
respect The house of Ngawa had always held the 
great shark sacred, and not only never joined in the 
hunting of it, but often fed them, in times of sorrow or 
anxiety, with food thrown from the shore. This family 
possessed the famous shark charm which they used to 
protect themselves and their companions when fishing 
for pearl-sheU off the reef or when swimming in the 
sea in dangerous localities. Soma had often told 
North of the power that they possessed over the 
savage creature, saying that the charm could summon 
him to the surface from where he lay lurking among 
the corals. Christian had always held the statement 
in honest scepticism, although Utami had herself 
assured him of the truth of it. 

To-night Utamfe had determined upon calUng the 
sharks to her aid, and by their help to rid herself of 
the damning evidence of Tama-iru's dead body. When 
she had dragged the corpse of her enemy to the side 
of the rock where deep water lay, she rose to her feet 
and chanted, rather than sang, the words of her weird 
charm. Her voice was clear and penetrating, and, 
for all her terror, quite steady. The words were 
uttered with a strange ringing rhythm or cadence, 
though tune, strictly speaking, there was none. These 
were the words she chanted — 

Aengaru te cUa e ; 
Anga-tama marama, 
E tura e tama e^ 
Qua kai. Ua piri tango. 

Tu'U me mothe, fonua ho adi 

Tvr-iLy kou nofofia. TvrU angortama. 
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She paused, and then, as nothing came and the still 
surface of the water was unmoved, she repeated in a 
louder tone and with all the confidence of an often- 
corroborated belief, the words of her spell. Almost 
before the last syllable was uttered the silver moon- 
light quivered on the water and the terrible black fin 
showed above the sea. She bent over the water in 
her eagerness and, in a lower voice, crooned the verses 
over again ; and, as though impelled by some strange 
fascination, the huge creature glided through the water 
like a moving shadow till it stopped close under the 
rock on which she stood. 

' Oi heni, anga-tamal she said, 'e tama e, gua 
fuagi'kai e Utaml! (Here, father shark, eldest son, 
is food, the gift of Utamfe.) 

With these words she stepped back, and rolling the 
dead body to the verge she pushed it over into the sea. 
It fell with a dull and heavy splash. The triangular 
black fin disappeared as the huge shark rolled over 
to seize its prey; a second afterwards all that was 
mortal of Tama-iru was pulled beneath the surface 
and disappeared for ever. 

No sooner was the danger over and her task done 
than all the heroic vanished from poor, miserable 
Utamfe; she sank down, sitting on her heels, and 
covering her face with her hands to hide everything 
from her burning sight, she shook and trembled like a 
kuru leaf. It was at that moment that Christian 
arrived on the scene of the finished tragedy ; as he 
leaped lightly over the rocks that surrounded the 
little bay he saw at a short distance from him the 
kneeling figure of Utamfe, black against the silver 
water. He called her softly by her name, aiid the 
girl sprang up, and with a suppressed shriek of joy she 
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flew to hiin, and throwing her arms round his waist, 
sank on the sand sobbing Uke a child. 

It was some time before North could calm her 
suflSciently for her to explain to him what had caused 
this outburst ; but she was able to do so at last, and 
he could not have said at that moment whether his 
admiration of her courage and devotion or his pity for 
her suffering were the greater. He could hardly realise 
the possibility of so young a girl as Utamfe overcoming 
and killing in fair fight a great strong man such as 
Tama-iru was, and he asked her, as he clasped her 
tighter in the arms which, for all his chivaMc love for 
her, had been useless for her protection that night — 

* But did you slay him all alone ? ' 

' I did it with my two hands.* Then looking down 
at her hastily-adjusted dress, she saw a great stain of 
blood disfiguring one side of it. She gave a shriek 
and started up, plucking at the cloth as she cried — 

* See, see, it is black with his blood ! I cannot 
wear it.' 

* Give it to me,' said Christian, ' and you take my 
tappa, I have my Tnahi,* and he slipped off his outer 
garment of cloth, which was only put on at night for 
warmth or on ceremonious occasions. 

With hands that quivered so that she could hardly 
make the folding of the dress to support it, Utami put 
on the tappa that North gave her and, with a shudder 
of disgust and fear, let fall her own blood-stained 
garment. It was curious how all her feminine weak- 
ness returned to her now that the necessity for courage 
had disappeared ; seeing her then, trembling all over 
and every now and then shaken by a sob that she 
could not repress, it seemed impossible to believe that 
she was the heroine of half an hour before, — that she 
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who sickened at the thought of her bloody dress 
could have slain a man and have flung him to the 
sharks. 

She became quieter at last, soothed by the presence 
and the love of Christian, who felt that he could almost 
worship this noble woman who could dare and do so 
much for him and for their love ; and after a little time, 
clinging to him for protection as a child does to its 
father, she told him what had happened since she had 
left him and Soma on the river. 

She had run home, she said, almost all the way, 
only stopping here and there to snatch masses of 
blossom and bright foliage from the bushes and trees 
as she passed. She paused when she neared the 
houses to regain her breath, and then passed quickly 
through the banana garden at the back of her father's 
house to the smaller house of the women, which was 
to one side of it. Here she only stopped to drink 
from one of the great hollow bamboos that the women 
had just brought up from the river, and went in. 
The noise of her entrance was drowned by the merry 
too-too of the tappa-moking in front of the house. 
She laid down her fragrant burden, and passing 
through the other doorway (being a women's sleeping- 
house, the sides were closed in), she found her friend 
and servant Sobele beating away at her strip of white 
cloth on the springy palm-trunk that is used for this 
purpose. This woman was a slave who had been 
captured by Ngawa in a successful raid on the 
neighbouring island of Vei-tatei, and whom he had 
given to his daughter as an attendant. 

Utamfe rapidly explained to her the part she had 
to play ; all that she had to do was to say that her 
mistress had been in the house for some time, and that 
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she had gone out in the morning to gather flowers for 
the wreaths that men and women alike wear round 
their necks. This she promised to do. Whilst Utamfe 
put on an unspotted tappa and removed all signs of 
her hurried flight through the forest, Sobele, keeping a 
keen eye open for the approach of Ilo and Tama-iru, 
began hurriedly to weave the garlands. 

Almost before Utam^ was ready Sobele called out, 

* They are here,* so quickly had they paddled from the 
river, and with a catlike spring the girl had seized one 
of the unfinished wreaths and was seated amongst the 
flowers by her servant's side. * Sing,' she whispered ; 
and when Ilo burst into the house, for the tabu laid 
upon it had no power over him, he found the two 
women calmly plaiting the blossoms together singing 
one of their curious two-part songs. It was not 
etiquette for them to rise in the presence of a chief, but 
they laid down their work and stopped singing with an 
air of the utmost surprise. 

' Tama-iru-eki,* shouted out the old chief angrily, 

* come here and question the women. It is the thought 
of Ilo that you lie, and that a wife for Tama-paru's 
(Tama-iru's father) son is what you seek rather than 
one for Faaori's son.' 

Tama-iru, quailing before the keen eye of the old 
chief who had begun to have such shrewd suspicions of 
him, came into the house and questioned Sobele as to 
her mistress's doings that day. 

' After first food Utamfe-eki went out to gather many 
flowers for the wreaths. Oi-noutolu gua (here they 
are),* she said, pointing to the heaped-up blossoms on 
the mat before them. 

* Where did you go ? * asked Tama-iru of Utamfe. 

* To Ma-aune,' said the girl without a blush, naming 
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a part of the island in a directly opposite position to 
the river. 

As the day is not separated into hours in Omeo, 
morning, noon, and evening being the only divisions, 
Tama-iru could not ask, ' How long has she been in the 
house ? ' so that he had to make use of a periphrasis, 
by the employment of which they often are only able 
to express themselves. 

* Has she breathed much since she and the flowers 
were at the house ? ' 

'Yes, Tama-iru-eki, she has breathed much; she 
was tired and she slept,' answered the woman. 

' It is as Soma e Motuiti said ! ' exclaimed Ilo. 
* Come away, Tama-iru ; you have lied to me. It is you 
who would break Faaori's tahUy and my tahu! Thus 
speaking, he angrily ordered the men back to their 
canoes and left the house. 

Utamfe was ignorant of what he meant when Ilo 
said that it was as Soma had told them, but she wisely 
held her peace ; and a few moments afterwards Sobele, 
who went out to watch them, saw them all put off for 
Otorangi. 

By the time that XJtam^ had finished her long story 
she was quite calm again, and it was she who recalled 
to Christian that they still were in danger from Tama- 
iru's men, who were waiting, doubtlessly impatiently, 
the return of their dead master. This was like the 
sound of trumpets to the war-horse, and made North 
once more the man of action, who was eager to be up 
and doing. He gently unclasped Utam^*s hands, the 
tight grasp of which upon him was now the only sign 
of her fear, and rose' to his feet. He was like those 
generals who in time of danger seem to think in 
flashes, who see what must be done for the safety of 
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their anns by a sort of inspiration rather than by any 
course of reasoning. He saw all the advantages that 
might be gained by acting rapidly, by which means, as 
in all good generalship, what appeared present disaster 
might be turned to future success. He turned to 
Utamfe and said — 

*You know the news that Tama-iru brought back 
with him from Oneroa. Eongo is making ready to come 
to demand his wife from Ilo and your father Ngawa.' 

' It is so,' she said. 

' Well, we must be gone before he comes. To-night 
has made our plan quite plain. You must leave your 
fathers house, and as Tama-iru has disappeared, Ilo-eki 
and all Otorangi will think that he has seized you and 
carried you ofiE' 

*Yes,' said the girl, with quick apprehension of 
North's meaning, 'but his men yonder. They will 
say that Tama-iru never joined them.' 

' They must be sent away, but who is to do it ? ' 
said Christian, pressing his forefinger to his lip, as was 
his way when he thought deeply. * They will not 
obey me, for they must know their master^s enmity 
towards me.' 

' Sobele must do it,' said Utamfe with energy, all her 
courage returning with the necessity for action. 'I 
will fetch her. Wait here. I will tell her what to say.' 

So saying she ran off towards the house, leaving 
North in doubt as to the message she would invent 
Although the distance to Ngawa's houses was not 
great, and the girl both went and came very quickly, 
it seemed an eternity to Christian, who was waiting 
there the prey to such keen anxiety, until she was 
back again with her determined little slave. The 
two were talking earnestly as they again reached 
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the shore, the servant asking questions, and Utamfe 
evidently impressing over and over again the exact 
form of the message to be delivered to the crew of the 
canoe. Until that night Christian had never fully 
appreciated the bright intelligence and strength of 
character of the woman he loved. She came up to 
him with a quick step, followed by Sobele at a little 
trot. 

'Sobele understands what she is to say,* she 
whispered. 

* Yes, I understand,' repeated the little woman, with 
a slight accent that showed her foreign birth. 

'Let us follow her to the rocks,' said Christian; 
* she may want my help.' 

With this they all three walked round the little 
curve of the bay to the great jutting reef of tumbled 
limestone rock beyond which the canoe was lying. 
When they had scrambled to the top of this, Utamfe 
and North lay down and hid amongst the huge fern 
and creeper -covered stones, whilst Sobele went on a 
few yards farther, from whence she could see Tama-iru's 
men lying at a short distance from shore. She stood 
up in the moonlight with a boldness that her fat little 
figure and inferior position scarcely promised, and in a 
clear voice hailed the canoe. 

' Kalanga, kau takanga Tama-iru ! ' she shouted.^ 
(Hallo, you followers of Tama-iru, do you hear me ?) 

A cry from the canoe answered that they did. 

' I have a message for you from Tama-iru-eki,' she 
said. 

' What is that message ? Who are you ? ' asked a 
voice which sounded nearer ; the canoe had evidently 
come towards the rocks. 

* I am Sobele, the slave of Utamfe e Ngawa.' 
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'I know her/ a voice was heard to say down 
below. 

' Is that you, Irani ? ' qidckly said Sobele. ' I 
bear a message from your chief. He says that you 
must not wait for him, but set saQ (felov) at once for 
Oneroa without going back to Otorangi. He says you 
are to say to Eongo-eki that he will be with him soon.' 

* Why is he staying behind without us ? ' asked a 
sceptical voice. 

' He did not say I was to teU you, but I will say it 
to you, Iruru. He has seized Utam^ e Ngawa, and has 
carried her away to the mountains, and I am to go with 
her. You are to go away at once, and Ngawa-eki and 
Ilo-eki will think he has gone back to his own land.' 

For some moments there was the sound of dis- 
cussion in the canoe, and then a voice cried out — 

'We wiU do as our master says.' 

Directly afterwards the listeners could hear the 
rumble of the heavy mast sail being hauled up with 
its yard, and then the sound of the paddles striking 
the water together told them that the canoe was under 
way. 

Christian breathed a sigh of relief as the canoe 
struck out to sea, and cautiously lifting his head he 
saw it quickly making its way in the direction of 
Oneroa. 

' And now,* he said, when he had thanked the brave 
Sobele for the way she had served them that night, 
' you two must go back to the house, and Utamfe, you 
must sleep well, for it is not yet night-noon,' looking 
up at the moon as he spoke to see if she had begun 
to sink. 'I must see Soma and ask his help, and 
then, before dawn, I wiU be back to take you away to 
a place of safety where Eongo cannot find you should 
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he come to take you before Tama-iru's men get to 
Oneroa/ 

He gave his orders quietly, and Utamfe, who, as all 
women, civilised or savage, so quickly do, had learned 
the meaning of the calm look of determination when 
it shows itself on a usually smiling and careless face, 
instantly obeyed him without objection or hesitation. 
She flung her dimpled arms round his neck, and kissing 
him, turned to the house without a word. Christian 
watched this dear woman till she vanishecj, through the 
trees, and then turned with a happy heart and hurried 
back to the town. 



CHAPTEE XIV 

As Christian walked back to the town his brain was 
busy and his heart was full, for side by side with his 
love for Utamfe had grown that other graver love for 
his friend which bound the two men together with 
links of steel ; and now that the hour had struck for 
the fulfilment and fruition of his hopes in one direc- 
tion, it knelled a separation from the man on whose 
fidelity and strength of friendship he had grown to 
rely with a trust that had never and could not ever 
be shaken. The love of women is as the breath of 
one's life, but the love of a friend is a staff in the 
hand through life's rough places, and often, without 
the comfort of its support, the walker therein would 
stumble and fall. At the thought of leaving him 
North's heart swelled and the clear stars were blurred 
in the deep purple vault above him, and he knew at 
this moment how strongly and finally his friendship 
and love for this true-eyed, great-hearted savage had 
entwmed themselves in the strands of his life. 

He had become a rich man in this last year, and 
to-night, even in the hurry of his return to the town, 
he paused in the deep -brooding silence of sea and 
moonlight, which made a sort of silver heaven* of the 
great Pacific, and hugged his treasures to his soul, and, 
unlike a miser of gold and wealth, was the better for it. 
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' I am rich/ he thought, ' with the greatest of riches. 
Wealth could not purchase what is mine by God's free 
gift, and riches untold could never tempt me to sell 
what many hold so cheap. Mine, too, is a treasure 
that I shall take with me if there be a Beyond, for it 
is a treasure of priceless love ; not only love received, 
but love jjhat I have loved and given. True love, pure 
love, is like charity ; it blesses 'him that receives, but 
far more him that gives it.' 

As he neared the house of Motuiti the silence of 
the sleeping town awed and impressed him as the 
night and silence of the sea and forest never could ; 
the deathlike quiet of those living souls around him 
had something terrible in it that struck a chill to his 
heart. The whole town slept, husbands and wives, 
youths and maidens, old men and children, each with 
his true self before himself, waiting, grinning grimly, 
to be recognised. We are told that we must know 
ourselves. Philosophers preach it, and men say the 
lesson is too hard to be learned, or the riddle too 
dark to be solved. Yet there is a way of gaining that 
knowledge that is not too difficult. Eemember in the 
morning the dreams of the night, and what you are in 
them know yourself truly to be. It is the real ' you ' 
who thinks and acts in them, undisguised by any self- 
made, self-placed mask. You do not do all the foolish 
things or the wicked ones that you act in dreams, 
because, and ordy because, you are never in the cir- 
cumstances of the dream surroundings; but all the 
potentialities for good or ill are in the waking man as 
strongly as in the dream one. The spirit which in- 
forms the sleeper and the waker are alike, but in sleep 
it is not controlled by fear or reason or other considera- 
tions which in part restrain it when awake. Could 
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all a man's dreams be known we should know him 
for what he is ; to ourselves our dreams are plain, and 
we can in them recognise ourselves for what we are. 
In dreams no bold man is ever timid, no coward ever 
brave ; the mean man cannot dream that he is generous, 
nor the noble that he is base. 

It seemed strange to Christian, with the wild thrill 
in his blood, caused by what had so lately happened, 
and by what was so soon to be done, that all these 
men should lie so quiet and sleep so sound for all the 
hurry of life, the passion, and the tragedy of death 
that had been played out so fiercely so short a time 
before, so little a distance away. His emotions were 
so aroused and his sensibilities so acute that night that 
he thought that he should have stirred and waked 
were any such wild drama played whilst he were 
sleeping near. He hurried across the hara, keeping in 
the shadows as much as possible for all the sUence of 
the sleeping town, and crept lightly up to the platform 
on which his friend's house stood. As he stood in the 
moonlight the interior of the house seemed to be quite 
black ; he stooped his head at the eave, and entering 
the darkness, suddenly felt two strong warm arms 
thrown round his night-chilled body. 

* Hush,' whispered a voice in his ear, and he knew 
that it was Soma. 'Why have you been so long ? I 
have been waiting.' 

Christian began to tell him, but he was stopped by 
Soma saying, ' Come to our end of the house ; some of 
the men are still awake, I think, and no one must 
hear.' 

When they had carefully walked through the house 
to the raised fern-covered end where then* and Motuiti's 
mats were spread, Christian told all his exciting story. 
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Soma listened in silence without any expression of 
surprise; perhaps such scenes of savage heroic self- 
defence and sudden death were not so terrible and 
astonishing to him as to North ; all that he said was, 

* It is well ; she should have brave men for sons.' 

' We must get away before morning/ said Christian. 
' It must be thought that Tama-iru has taken her.' 

'You must take her away,' said Soma, quietly 
laying his arm round North's shoulder ; ' and, Kliss, 
you must leave Soma behind.* 

It was not much to say, and there was no fuss and 
palaver in his way of saying it, but Christian knew 
from his own heart what the separation meant to 
Soma, and what it cost him to speak so calmly of 
what he felt so much. 

' Cannot you come too ? ' he said impulsively, for- 
getting that he had decided how much better it was in 
every way for Soma to remain behind. 

'No,' answered Soma, 'you two must go away 
alone. I will stay here ; and lest men say you have 
deserted us and gone with Tama-iru, I will tell them 
that I know where you are and that all is well.' 

' They will ask whither has Papalangi tea gone.* 

' And I will answer,' whispered Soma with a laugh, 

* that you have gone to make love to a beautiful girl a 
long way off. Then they will laugh and nod their 
heads and say, '* We know ; we are not old men yet." 
The truth shall hide the truth.' 

' Where shall I take her ? where will she be 
safest ? ' 

' I have thought,' said Soma, ' that you and she will 
be safe with Venga on Monoriro. She is of Utamfe's 
clan. It was she who sent me to search for you below 
Hu-hu-e-Rupe (" Rupe's fork," as they call one of the 
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southern constellations.) Utam^ knows the path, 
though it is not easy to find. It was she who led me 
to Monoriro when I thought Maraki called me and 
that I should die.' 

' You are right/ said North, admiring the shrewd- 
ness of the man. * You are right, and perhaps the 
kahua that old Paori gave me will gain me a wel- 
come too.' 

' Now you must sleep,' said Soma. ' You have far 
to go to-morrow, and the path is steep. I will watch, 
and will wake you so that you and Utami may be 
away before the sunrise.' 

This the faithful feUow did, sitting there calmly 
through the hours of darkness till the setting of the 
stars in the western sea warned him that the sun was 
not far off. Then he roused Christian and gave him a 
tall carved walking staff, which he said he would want 
later on, and food in a basket of palm leaf. They 
started off together in the cold air of the hour that 
precedes the sunrise, for as the night shivers off to 
her under world she strikes a chill on all those who 
watch her going. Christian, just awakened, shuddered 
as they stepped from the warm house into the cold 
breath of the dying night, and without a word Soma 
turned and went back. The next moment he ap- 
peared with a warm tappa, which he threw on North's 
shoulders, and walked on as though such w illin g ser- 
vice were the most ordinary thing in life. 

It did not take them very long to walk to Ngawa's 
house, and they arrived still talking earnestly. Sobele, 
who was on the watch, heard the quick, firm tread of 
the young men's feet, and ran in to wake her mistress. 
In a few moments Utamfe joined them. She was ready 
to depart, and carried a little bundle in her hand ; she 
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greeted Soma, and then stood quite calmly, with her 
little hand on Christian's sturdy arm, whilst they told 
her what they had decided. Her love was so great 
that all difficulties disappeared before it ; the one, the 
only thing that existed for her was the comely man 
before her, and when he held out his arms and took her 
to himself, she surrendered her heart and her brain and 
her will, with her youth and beauty. With her — happy, 
savage, natural woman — as with Christian, there could 
be no half measures in a love such as theirs ; and it 
was her happiness, as weU as what she felt to be her 
duty, to receive and obey the instructions of the man. 

' Am I to take Sobele ? * she asked. 

' No ; it is best to leave her behind. Soma will tell 
her what to say.' 

' It is time to go,' said Soma. 

' Where are we going ? ' said Utamfe. She had not 
asked before; all places were alike to her if only she 
had her lover with her ; and her confidence in him was 
like a child's trust in its father. 

* To Monoriro, to the house of Venga,' North 
answered. 'She will take us in, and there I will 
leave you in safety — for a short time,' he added, as he 
felt, rather than saw, a cloud pass over the happiness 
of the girl's face. 

' She is a terrible old woman — so wise,' said the 
girl ; ' but she loves me and will take us in.' Then she 
said with sudden jealousy, ' Why must you leave me ? ' 

' I must come back to Soma ' 

* I hate Soma,' interrupted the girl 

* And try to make Ilo take off his taiu, so that we 
can always live together.' 

Utamfe's hand crept higher up Christian's arm, and 
he pressed it to his side. 
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'Look/ said Soma, 'the day is not far ofif. You 
must go, my ofa-namu. Be not too long away from 
Soma ; he will neither sleep nor rest till your hand is 
in hia again/ So saying he embraced Christian, and 
giving him the uma on his forehead he gently pushed 
him off in the direction of the path. 

' Kiodofay ofa-namu aul said Christian with a sigh, 
as he turned to leave his friend. 

' Kiodofa* murmured Soma, and turning sharply on 
his heel, he walked back through the darkness to the 
house, with Sobele following closely for her instructions. 



CHAPTEE XV 

Night was shivering off and day was shivering in as 
North and Utamfe reached the edge of the forest. The 
etemity-long combat was once more fought out between 
the eternal enemies day and night : enemies that, since 
the first day dawned, have never met each other face 
to face. Eternally defeating and eternally defeated, 
the day and night had once more fought out the end- 
less battle, so soon to be renewed, and the beaten night 
was driven out to wait once more in the under-world 
her twelve hours' victory agam. The night, grown 
sullen towards her end, shuffled slowly off, drawing her 
long robes of cloud behind her as though whisking 
away her very train from the touch and sight of the 
victor, but she was not quick enough — ^the dignity of her 
retreat left her open to insult — ^for already in the east, 
and in the west too, with fainter glow, the clouds had 
put on their heralds' coats, and with loud trumpetings 
of colour hailed the coming of the new monarch. 
False courtiers they, for but an hour before they wore 
the sable Uvery of the night 

But it was still so dark in the shadow of the 
forest that Christian and Utamfe could not see their 
way, and they had to pause for a time before their 
journey was well begun. They had, however, escaped 
unobserved from the neighbourhood of the houses, and 
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were already sufficiently deep in amongst the trees of 
the great woods to be perfectly hidden. 

Until now the silence of the night had reigned un- 
disturbed by voice of bird or buzz of insect ; but now, 
although it was stiU quite black amongst the trunks of 
the trees, the silence was broken by the first flutter- 
ings and the earliest musical calls of the birds which 
perhaps, had seen from their lofty eyries in the top- 
most branches the promise of day glimmering in the 
east. One by one they awoke, till all the woods were 
ringing with their music. At first the day grew lighter 
very slowly, but as the sun neared the horizon it 
became perceptibly brighter every moment ; all the sky 
was flushed with colour ; next the gray of the topmost 
crags of the mountains caught the radiance and was 
flushed with a rosy glory ; and then, like the flash of a 
sword, the edge of the sun gleamed above the horizon. 
Every bush and every tree, each leaf and each flower, 
glittered then with pendent gems of rain and dew. 

It was but a moment before the whole sun had 
sprung above the sea line, and the glorious blaze of the 
tropic day had flooded all the island. It seemed that 
the eager sun was in such haste to enter on his king- 
dom that he could not pause upon its threshold, but 
must rush into it with such speed as to help him up 
the steep ascent of his most royal road. Through the 
dark woods he opened up broad golden pathways, 
flooding every hollow, bathing every hillside with his 
wealth of happiness and beauty. Insects chirped and 
whirred, great languid butterflies, slowly waving their 
gorgeous vans, floated from their shelters to warm 
themselves in his bright rays. Birds, almost as 
brightly coloured, preened their gay feathers or flew 
down to the streams for their batL Buds of flowers. 
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only waiting for his coming, opened their heart of 
fragrance to the day, and new leaves, so tenderly 
green, which were packed and curled away quite 
tightly only the night before, unfurled their verdant 
banners at his first touch. Yesterday's flowers, their 
mission ended, fell in little heaps of scarcely faded 
petals beneath the bushes at the light shaking of the 
morning breeze from the sea, and the new formed 
blossoms, shaking down a tear of regret as they opened 
their perfumed buds, replaced with their new glory the 
lost beauty of last night. 

Standing there with this dear comrade beside him, 
with the cool daybreak breeze — the wings of the 
morning — ^fanning the fresh sea air about them, with 
new life bursting into being all around them, Christian 
felt for the first time that absolute oneness with nature 
which it is sometimes, but too rarely, our privilege to 
feel. He held TJtam^*s little soft hand in his as they 
walked gently along the path she chose, and forgetting 
all anxieties, all dangers past or to come, he felt him- 
self breathe largely of the inner, deeper life of nature. 
A new life seemed before him, on which he was enter- 
ing with heart and brain washed clean and pure in 
the flood of all this beneficence and beauty. 

Christian felt very near to God in that time of 
intimate connection with nature and the fulness of 
life. The heaven of theology is nearer to some men 
in their sorrow than in their joy — they do not want it 
when they are glad ; but to others of us the Giver of 
everything seems nearer when He gives us royally 
than when He stints us of His bounty. And that is 
natural enough, for He meant man to be happy, and 
we are closer to Him and more like Him then than 
when we are in grief. So it was with Christian, who 
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only prayed when sufficiently at one with Him to be 
glad, for his prayer was never petition but always 
thanksgiving. 

That day, before the heat had come, the air was so 
fresh and ikvigorating. with aU the crispness and 
strength of the sea in it, the rapture of life was so 
intoxicating, and the beauty of the morning world so 
great, that Christian sang aloud, as the birds did, from 
the delight of life and the ecstasy of love that flooded 
his whole heart. It was impossible for these two 
young, strong, and beautiful creatures to be sad, lost, 
as it were, in all that enchantment of nature of which 
they had become a part ; for happiness was mixed in 
the very air with the golden sunshine of it. 

Taking Utam^'s bundle from her and slinging it 
with his own upon his back. Christian put his arm 
round her little waist, and side by side they turned 
deeper into the cool forest. The path was narrow 
and broken, and the dewy ferns on either hand shook 
from their fronds little sparkling showers as they 
moved-; and the golden sunlight piercing through the 
verdant roof above them burnished into brightness the 
polished leaves of the great wild arums, or shining on 
the gorgeous flowers, fixed in their cups of dew-wet 
leaves, made them glow like jewels set in flames. 

Sometimes down the little hills they raced hand in 
hand, for very gladness of life and solitude and free- 
dom, until, laughing and out of breath, they stopped, 
and Christian, throwing his arms round the panting 
girl, would kiss fresh beauty into her happy face, and 
she, with godlike innocence, kissed the man again. 
Youth was in their blood and youth was in the air, 
and the sense of escape from observation to a solitude 
peopled but by themselves gave a dash and a reck- 
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lessness to their spirits that were indescribably exhilar- 
ating. They laughed as they looked in each other's 
eyes, a^d their souls expanded in this new freedom as 
a flower does to the sun. Christian thought that his 
heart beat quicker there than in his native country ; 
the blood which beforetimes coursed with so calm and 
steady a flow now poured through his veins with a 
finer, quicker spirit ; and his soul seemed to take on 
colour, as his face and body did, from the glorious 
sunshine. 

The path they had been following for some hours, 
from which several others had branched off to different 
little towns and plantations, began before mid-day to 
become so indistinct and overgrown that North had 
doubts as to his powers of tracing it, and fearing that 
they might lose their way hopelessly in the vastness 
of the trackless and entangled forest he asked Utam^ 
what they must do. 

' Go on,' she answered. 

' Yes ; but I cannot see the way.' 

* What does that matter ? Are you different from 
me ? I do not want to see the path. I know that 
the mountain is there/ she said, pointing in a certain 
direction, ' and I have been to it once with Soma and 
once with my father when I was little. I cannot 
forget it.' 

Christian tried to make her explain, but all she 
said was, 'I do not know how. I feel it here. I 
know I am right.' 

She was so confident of her own powers that 
Christian thought it best to trust to them ; indeed, it 
was the only thing to do. He knew the wonderful 
instinct that these people possess, which is one of 
the many natural gifts that civilisation destroys. It 
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appeared that she was right, for early in the afternoon 
they struck a beautiful little stream which flowed 
rapidly down to the sea. It was so shaded and over- 
arched with trees that it almost seemed to have 
tunnelled itself a way through the mass of the forest 
growth. Here Utami was quite sure of her route, 
and said that they must follow the course of the 
stream through its little valley right into the heart of 
the hills before they began the ascent of the great fire 
mountain Monoriro, where, in the shade of its smoke, 
and shaken by earthquakes, Venga the priestess lived. 

Here they rested for a time and ate part of the 
food which Soma had insisted upon their taking. 
They drank from the clear stream, Utami making a 
cup of her little dimpled hands, and slept through the 
greatest heat of the day in the dense shade of the 
motionless trees. The whole place was full of the 
murmurous sound of flowing water, as the stream 
rippled and splashed over its rocky bed, and, when all 
tlS birds were hushed in the torrid splendour of the 
heat at high noon, Utam^ said that she should sleep 
too. She lay down and placed her cheek upon her 
hand, and only opening her eyes once or twice to 
smile at Christian, fell asleep like a little child. 

For some time Christian sat by her side and 
watched her as she slept. He was filled with an 
infinite tenderness for this slight creature who had 
dared so much for the love of him, and with it was 
mingled a feehng half of manly pride at having won 
her, and half a sentiment of almost paternal protec- 
tion. He watched the slow rise and fall of her young 
rounded bosom, where the light fell on the polished 
skin, and wondered why was it so beautiful ; he saw 
the long black lashes that curled so thickly and lay so 
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lightly on her cheek, and wished to see the deep lov- 
ing eyes that the envious lids hid from him. One 
little hand lay palm upwards on the moss, the fingers 
slightly curved with the lassitude of sleep, and he 
tried to riddle some meaning from the delicate lines 
that were traced thereon. He thought that never had 
she looked so beautiful as now that she lay there in 
the soft shadow sleeping so lightly and soundly before 
him, because filled with the utter confidence that 
his presence gave. He softly kissed her shoulder, 
and though she did not wake she smiled through 
her sleep, as though she were aware that her lover 
and dear master had touched her. Then, too, for 
Christian the shadows grew darker, and the voice of 
the stream sang him to sleep and rippled and mur- 
mured to him in his dreams. 

By the time they awoke the sun was long past the 
zenith, and when they stood in open spaces their 
shadows no longer formed a little black circle round 
their feet but had lengthened out upon the ground. 
But open spaces were few and far between, and the 
forest growth was here so dense and interwoven 
with a wild mass of creepers and tangled vines 
that the path, which had almost vanished for some 
time, now disappeared altogether. Utam^ said that it 
would be much the wiser plan to take to the stream and 
follow its course, as that was quite the easiest manner of 
progression now that they were getting amongst the hills. 

Picking Utam6 up in his great arms, this giant 
with the heart of a child waded into the water and 
would have carried her thus the rest of the way; 
indeed, he felt a strange delight in giving up his 
strength and his body to her service. But the girl 
was the wiser — as is generally the case in such 
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matters — ^and insisted upon being put down. By this 
time they had begun to get amongst the mountains ; the 
path became more difficult, as the bed of the stream 
was very rocky, and as its descent was now very steep it 
was often interrupted by waterfalls and rapids. After 
they had passed a certain deep little pool which lay 
black in the shadow of the surrounding trees, into 
which the stream fell as a cascade down an inaccess- 
ible wall of rock, Utam^ said — 

' Here we leave the stream. Our road lies yonder/ 
She pointed as she spoke to a little gravelly patch 
of ground between two great rocks that lay half in the 
water, and wading to it Christian found that there was 
a very narrow track that led back into the forest in 
the direction of the mountain. Night was coming on 
very quickly by the time they left the stream ; already 
the shadow of the mountain, which, buried as they 
were in the thickness of the forest growth, was quite 
invisible to them, lay all across the valley, and they 
knew that darkness would be upon them before an 
hour was passed 

' We cannot reach the mountain to-night, can we ? * 
asked Christian with some little anxiety in his voice. 

* No,' answered Utam6 cheerfully. * When I came 
before with Soma we got there at sunset, but we did 
not rest once all the day, and, Kliss, you and I have 
rested often,* added the girl with a smile. 

' Why did you not tell me ? ' 

* Oh, I liked to rest,* said Utami with true Polynesian 
carelessness. ' What does it matter ? Not far off are 
the grass houses where Kulana and Tama-he lived before 
the Pangu men came here and drove them off.* 

* We will go there,' said Christian decisively ; ' but, 
my poor girl, what will you have to eat ? ' 
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' Are you all like that in Papalangi land ? ' she asked. 
* Do you never know how or where to find food ? I 
will show you. Near the houses will be bananas or 
a talo swamp. I can get a fire and we can cook 
our food. We are safe now ; we can find food ; why 
should we hurry ? I am happy here.' 

This happy philosophy of the girl consoled Nortli, 
who had no anxiety for himseK, so they left the stream 
quite cheerfully, and taking the little track, which was 
so much overgrown as to be ahnost mdistinguishable 
from the rest of the thickly covered ground, they set 
out in search of the houses Utam^ had spoken of. 
They lay but a short way back from the stream in a 
little clearing, where Nature, having for a short time 
been left to herseK, was quickly reasserting her sway. 
The two or three houses still standing were greatly 
dilapidated, but still offered all the shelter that a tropical 
night requires, and with very little diflSculty they found 
the talo patch where many plants were still growing ; 
with these and some coco-nuts and a pile of ripe 
bananas, which they found all golden and luscious on a 
plant at the back of the house they had chosen, there 
were all the requisites for a good meal. 

In all these preparations TJtam^ proved herself to 
be the better man ; she knew where to find everything 
and how to prepare the food when they had found it 
She it was who made the fire. This was a proceeding 
which Christian was never tired of watching ; there was 
something wonderful in the change of motion and 
energy into heat that was novel and delightful still, for 
all that he had seen the process many times. At this 
time, though he had tried over and over again, he had 
not been able to learn the knack, so that all that he could 
do was to find suitable pieces of wood for Utami to 
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work with. These consisted of one large, very dry piece 
and one slender, hard, and pointed piece, which the 
girl held in her two hands and worked up and down 
on the larger piece till she had worn a long narrow 
groove in it. Bearing almost her entire weight upon 
this, she worked rapidly and more rapidly, till a faint 
filmy smoke arose from the heated timber, and finally, 
in the little heap of dry wood dust worn from the sides 
of the groove a tiny spark of fire was bom from death 
and decay. This was carefully ntirsed with the girl's 
breath, till she raised the smallest of small flames, with 
which she set her dry leaves and tinder a-fire. 

There was something curiously suggestive to 
Christian in this re-birth to a strange new life of the 
dead and worthless timber. It seemed almost an act 
of creation, or as though the fire-maker endowed the 
dead matter before her with a spark from her own 
vital flame. 

But the gay chatter of the girl as she gave him 
instructions to help her, and sent him running hither 
and thither for different things she wanted, left 
Christian small time for such reflections." It was quite 
dark by the time that the food was ready, and they had 
to eat it by the fitful light of the little fire ; but this 
they did not mind ; they did not fear the dark, and 
when Christian had swept out the house with a bundle 
of twigs and leaves to clear it of centipedes or any 
other unpleasant companions, they were ready for sleep 
Through a ragged hole in the roof of thatch Christian 
could see a patch of clear dark sky, and he watched, for 
a long time before he slept, the stately march of the 
lustrous stars, which seemed that night to glow with 
an added tenderness, across the vault of heaven. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Next morning, longT)efore sunrise, Utam^ sKpped out 
noiselessly from the house, and, retracing the little path 
to the stream, bathed in the clear cold pool into which 
the waterfall poured ; she came back as cool and fresh 
as a young brown Naiad, and wakened North by 
shaking little drops of water from her hair on to his 
face. He sprang up wide awake at once, with that 
sense of buoyancy and wellbeing that only the young 
and strong and healthy know when first they wake, 
and on learning where the girl had been he started off 
like a deer along the dewy path, and stripping himself 
of his one garment as he ran he plunged headlong into 
the deep black pool. Although he could not see it for 
the thickness of the forest, he knew by the brightness 
of the daylight that the sun was rising as he left the 
pooL By the time he was back at the little dreamful 
house Utam^ had prepared their somewhat fragmentary 
and rudimentary breakfast, and in a few minutes they 
left the place and were once more on their way. 

For some time, perhaps for the distance of a mile, 
the character of the scenery was the same luxuriant 
forest growth as that through which they had passed 
the day before, but suddenly, so suddenly as to come as 
a shock almost to Christian, the whole prospect was 
changed. Only a few yards before them the bright 
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sunshine was pouring itself through the thickly grow- 
ing trees into the green shadow of the forest, and walk- 
ing on towards the light they found that the forest 
ended abruptly in a narrow line of scorched and burnt 
trees. Before them, like a great black river, lay a 
gigantic stream of solid tumbled lava, all twisted into 
waves and ropes and contorted in an agonised confusion 
of hard metallic billows just as the fiery, slow-creeping 
flood had consolidated into stone. 

Before them lay the mother mountain, which Chris- 
tian now, for the first time, saw in all her majesty of 
stern and forbidding barrenness; it rose in a great 
broken cone high into the air, every crag and shattered 
precipice clearly defined against the unstained blue of 
the sky. Around it all the hills were forest-covered 
with a growth as luxuriant as that which they were 
leaving, and, for some little way up its steep sides, the 
green vesture spread in the deep valleys which scored 
its sacred flanks, but all the topmost heights were bare. 
A cold £tnd solitary remoteness seemed to crown the 
mountain, as though, now that its fiery work was ended, 
it rested with a scornful pride and dignity on its self- 
made grandeur, for no smoke rose from that uppermost 
crater, its fires were extinct, and its molten lake, having 
burst in some wild turbulent heaving of its proud 
waves the wall that confined it, had poured down a 
flood of liquid fire into the green valleys below. This 
last work of devastation must have taken place thousands 
of years ago, for soft rain and softer airs had wrought 
their patient charm upon the once fiery rocks and 
softened them and broken them up to the sweeter uses 
of nature, and forest trees and palms and filmy ferns 
had once more covered the awful scar with a beautiful 
cicatrice of verdant vegetation. But the mountain waa 

N 
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not dead ; the great god Eorutu still made it his home, 
and the fires that now were long since cold in the lofty 
summit raged as fiercely and played their world-forming 
part as thoroughly on a black lower shoulder of the 
mountain as ever they had done from the height. 
From this great buttress of the mountain, which lay 
straight in front of Christian and Utam^ as they paused 
amongst the charred and blackened stumps of trees at 
the edge of the forest, a curious silvery cloud of steam 
rose high into the air, where it hung, a heavy, constantly 
dissipated but always renewed mass that was ominous 
of what lay beneath. 

* That,' said Utam^, pointing to it, ' is Eorutu's 
breath ; at night time it is red and fiery, and it moves 
and changes with shadows.' 

* Is that where Venga lives ? ' 

* Yes, always in its shadow : sunshine only falls 
upon he; house iu the morning knd the evening- It 
is just there she lives,* added the girl, quickly pointing 
to a sudden outburst of flame a-nd fiery vapour that 
glowed red even in the daylight. The next moment 
a low hoarse roar reached them, and the groimd 
trembled. 

* Eorutu moves,' said the girl simply. 

* And is that where I must leave you ? ' asked 
North. 

* Yes,' answered the girl cheerfully ; * it is but for a 
little time, and I shall be safe with Venga. The gods 
protect her always.' 

The stream of lava before them, as was evident from 
the burnt forest through which it flowed, had pro- 
ceeded from the present active crater ; it had come 
there, Utami said, when she was a little girl. Nothing 
grew upon it ; the whole length of it was black and 
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bare and barren, and in many places it was as bright 
and glittering as glass. For some little distance they 
picked their way along this stony and uneven road, 
but they soon left it, as it wounded their bare feet 
to walk upon it. The climbing now became serious, 
for the ascent was steep. They had been mount- 
ing gradually all the day before, so that they were 
already very high above sea-level, and now Christian 
noticed that the character of the vegetation changed. 
The trees were no longer lofty and luxuriant, but 
became more and more stunted, until towards noon 
they had dwindled down to bushes and a sort of 
scrubby undergrowth ; the tropical appearance of nature 
had vanished, no palms, except a very small and 
prickly one, grew at that height, and soon even these 
poor plants no longer thrived, and nothing but a coarse 
turf of harsh grass sparsely covered the black and 
crumbling shaly soil In plLs even this poor ^ass 
was absent, and from amongst the tumbled rocks light 
jets of steam were issuing, which had stained the earth 
around them with sulphur of every shade from brown 
to lemon colour. These signs of the activity of the 
volcano became more frequent as they approached the 
edge of the precipitous cliff, at the bottom of which 
Utam6 said the lake of fire lay. At intervals of about 
half an hour the loud roar and rush of an explosion 
would be heard, and the slight trembling of the earth 
that North thought he had felt at a lesser height 
became more and more perceptible. 

It was late in the afternoon when they reached the 
edge of the great hollow crater, at the bottom of which 
the surging lake of liquid fire beat incessantly in a 
foam of molten lava against its shores, for although 
the distance traversed was not very great, the diffi- 
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culties of climbing with bare feet over the now jagged 
and now crumbling rocks and hills of loose cinders, 
were so numerous that their painful progress had been 
of the slowest The sun poured down its noonday 
heat upon them untempered by any shadow, and since 
they had left the forest in the morning they had not 
found water once, so that both of them were almost 
exhausted before they reached the end of their task. 
They hardly spoke, for their tongues and lips were 
dry and parched, yet neither of them gave way to any 
expression of fatigue or annoyance, for fear of discour- 
aging the other ; but Christian could tell by Utam^'s 
flagging step that, brave though she was, she could not 
hold out much longer. At the very end of the ascent, 
imder pretence of assisting her in diflScult places, he 
more than half supported her, and time after time he 
found some reason or excuse for resting for a moment 
where some great rock threw a grateful black shadow 
on the black ground. 

At last they reached the edge of the great crater, 
and looked down to where, five hundred feet below 
them, the sacred lake of fire tossed its waves and threw 
its glowing fountains of liquid lava in the trembling 
superheated air. Utami looked upon the wonderful 
scene with a savage's indifference, which was only 
tempered with an expression of relief at having so 
nearly attained their goal, but for Christian its awful 
and unearthly beauty had such a terrible fascination, 
that he forgot thirst, fatigue, and everything else as he 
gazed into the great black gulf with its central heart 
of restless fire. 

The whole of the bottom of the huge depression 
that the crater formed was filled with gigantic black 
rocks, tumbled in every direction in the wildest con- 
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fusion, SO that it resembled a vast city overthrown by 
the sudden stroke of an earthquake. In the midst 
of this desolation, confined by low overhanging cliflfs, 
above which the lava sometimes rose and flowed over, 
lay the lake of fire, boiling, surging, and dashing its 
waves against the rocks. The colour of the lava was 
a curious golden crimson, with a marvellous burnished 
iridescence that no words can describe ; every now 
and then a glorious violet colour suffused it with a 
fleeting flush, and where the lava curved itself to beat 
and break upon the rocks at the margin the shadows 
were of a glowing purple. This was the sacred lake ; 
here Eorutu lived, and the awfulness, beauty, and 
wildness of it was such that North could not wonder 
that the worshippers of the deity had thought it 
worthy of being his home. The whole lake throbbed 
as with the heart-beat of the god. 

Every now and then, as the molten waves dashed 
themselves in fiery spray upon the confining cliff, and 
licked with tongues of liquid fire about the rocks, great 
fragments would detach themselves and fall with a sullen 
plunge into the lake, where, with a rapturous leaping 
of flashing drops, and a sudden play of jewel-like fire, 
they would be swallowed up for ever. The lake never 
rested ; it boiled like some immense infernal pot, or 
crisped itself to waves as though in that windless calm, 
where, for once, the tropic sun was impotent, a gale 
were blowing that must shake the rocks. It was so 
wonderful, so awful in its hellish beauty, so stupendous 
and miraculous, that it impressed itself upon Christian, 
from the first moment, as something sacred, so that it 
was almost with awe that he prepared to descend. 

He had lost all idea of the flight of time, and stood 
gazing at it, fascinated, as they say men are by the 
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weird, unearthly beauty that glows in the eyes of 
serpents ; he had forgotten his fatigue, and was lost in 
the wonder of it, when at last poor, patient Utamfe 
spoke. 

' What is the matter, Kliss ? your face is white, and 
you do not speak;' and she put out her hand and 
shook his arm to rouse him. 

* My poor girl, I forgot.' 

' I have been sitting here so long. I did not 
speak, did I ? I am so thirsty now. Let us go/ 

' Which is the way ? ' 

' Straight down. There is Venga's house ; do you 
not see ? ' She pointed as she spoke to a little bamboo 
and thatch building not very far from the margin 
of the lake, but at a little height above it, which, in 
his observation of the greater glories of the spectacle 
below him. Christian had not noticed. 

The descent, though rough, was not very difficult, 
for the sides of the crater wall were often of crumbling 
ashes in which their feet got a firm hold, and they 
quickly reached the bottom. Here Christian found a 
little pool of clear, sweet water that was condensed 
from one of the innumerable jets of steam that escaped 
through a crevice in the rock ; TJtam^ and he drank 
long and deeply, and the girl told him that it was 
from that source that Venga got all the water she 
wanted, for there was no spring or brook on that part 
of the mountain. 

Although the distance that divided them from 
Venga's house was not great, when once they had reached 
the bottom of the crater wall, it took them some time 
to pick their way apiongst the dangers of the place. 
It almost seemed a tempting of Providence to trust 
themselves so near the edge of the seething lake, but 
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they had to approach it very closely once or twice to 
avoid the great black cracks and fissures that crossed 
their path, which yawned to an unknown depth, and 
from which pale ghostly clouds of steam arose and 
wuthered oflf in some strange current of hot mephitic 
air. The silence of the place, in the long intervals 
between the explosions from the red -edged open 
mouth of a secondary smaller crater some little distance 
from the lake, was in itself appalling, for such a scene 
of terror as the boiling, spouting lava presented ought 
to have been accompanied by noises as awe-inspir- 
ing as itseK. But a complete silence lay upon that 
place of blasted desolation except for the rare noise 
of the falling of a fragment of the undermined lake 
edge, and a low, seething, bubbling soimd which the 
lava made as great sullen bubbles formed themselves 
upon the surface and then burst with a loose, soft 
flapping of their molten lips. This sound, however, 
could only be heard when quite close to the lake. 

When at last these two weary wanderers in this 
land of terror reached the little house of the old 
priestess, no sign of life was heard within. Before the 
door, for the house was enclosed on all sides with 
rough reed-work, was piled a heap of food — bananas, 
yams, tah, and coco-nuts, and two live fowl, with their 
scaly legs tied with a scrap of sinnet. All this was 
brought, Utam^ said, by pilgrims to the holy place. 
They listened for a moment, and hearing nothing, 
the girl ventured into the house. 



CHAPTEE XVII 

Directly afterwards Utamfe came out of the house 
with a scared look upon her face ; she ran to where 
North stood, and said — 

' She sleeps, hut her eyes are open and white/ 

Almost hefore she had finished speaking a harsh 
and extraordinarily loud voice at the doorway of the 
house made them turn round with a violent start, and 
there hefore them, haggard, dishevelled, and thin to 
attenuation, the old priestess stood, upright as a dart, 
and with eyes which seemed to glow from heneath her 
thick gray hrows with something of Eorutu's fire. 

' I do not sleep,* she said. * Venga was with the 
god who said that you Utam^ e Ngawa, and you 
Papalangi tea, were coming to the mountain.* 

The old woman spoke with the tone of sincerity 
and conviction that she always used in uttering the 
messages with which she said she was inspired, and 
which had gained for her the great repute as a pro- 
phetess that she possessed. She was a shrewd and 
very clever old woman, who received news from all 
parts of the island hy the devotees who flocked to the 
shrine of fire, and was so generally well informed, even 
of private matters, that she was ahle hy a clever re- 
tailing of her gossip to astonish almost any one who 
visited her. Of Utamfe's passion for North she was 
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already well informed through Tama-iru, who had 
visited her to induce her to remove by her spells 
the man whom he suspected too truly of being his 
rival It was through similar channels of information 
that she had known, two years before, of Soma's 
despaiiing condition when he lost his first friend, and 
having stored in her retentive memory some rumour of 
white people visiting the islands to the west, she had 
sent him thither with the hope that a big change in 
his life might work a cure in him. 

'Tell me what you want of me,' the loud-voiced 
old priestess went on to say. 'Do you come to 
sacrifice ? ' 

Utam^, who at first had been alarmed at the 
sudden apparition in the doorway, now remembered 
that, for aU her loud voice and piercing eye, Venga 
had treated her with womanly kindness upon the two 
former occasions that she had seen her, and she deter- 
mined to throw herself upon her generosity at once and 
say what was their request In the simplest and most 
natural manner in the world she ran to her, and 
putting her young rounded arms about the withered 
neck of the old woman, she said — 

'You are a prophetess. Don't you know what 
we want ? We want you to take care of me while 
Papalangi tea goes back to Otorangi' 

' I will take care of you, for the blood of Makea 
flows in your veins as well as in mine. The man I 
cannot take in, for I have a charm (sou-agi) working 
against him that he shall not live.' 

Utam^ uttered a piercing shriek as Venga said 
these last words, and rushed from the old woman to 
Christian's side, as though her presence could ward off 
all ill from him. 
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North wanted to laugh, but he stopped himself, 
fearing to insult the priestess, for he knew of what 
these dreaded and often fatal charms consisted. A 
little piece of food left after eating, the skin of a 
banana the fruit of which the doomed man had con- 
sumed, or a piece of his hair or nails was given to 
the sorcerer, who buried the object, whatever it might 
be, with strange incantations, taking good care that 
the fated man should know what had been done. So 
strong were the superstitious terrors of these people 
that, unless the charm were taken off, the man 
generally sickened and often died from sheer fright; 
each case but corroborating the fatal power of the 
witchcraft. 

Stooping down to the frightened girl. Christian 
whispered something in her ear, and leaving her where 
she was, he approached Venga with a smile on his boyish 
face. Perhaps there was enough of the woman left in 
the old priestess to let her notice the comeliness of the 
young man, and the ease and strength with which he 
walked, and that these things were in his favour, for 
she allowed him to come near and speak to her without 
interruption, though her face was still stem. 

' Is this thing true ? ' he asked. 

' I have said it,' replied Venga. 

' Then,* said Christian boldly, ' it is against the will 
of your gods and against the wish of your priests.' 

' What do your words hide ? ' said the woman, 
meaning ' What do you mean ? * 

' My words say what is the truth, and for a sign of 
it behold what Paori, the old priest of Otorangi, gave 
to me for my protection, saying that all true followers 
of Eongo and Eorutu would aid me and shelter me if 
I showed it them.' 
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As he spoke he slipped his hand down into the 
narrow folds of his mahi, and produced the Kttle worn 
stone figure that his dying friend had given him. The 
expression of Venga's face changed from sternness to 
one of eager interest directly she saw what North held 
in his hand. 

'Did Paori give you that? It is one of the 
figures that Mokunga, Eorutu's son, made in memory 
of his fatj^er. You can come to no ill so long as you 
have that. Paori gave it because you were worthy. 
It is a sign/ The old woman was now all excitement, 
and the natural hospitality of the Omeans beamed from 
her face. * Come to the mats,' she said, entering the 
little house. ' The way is long ; you must eat.' 

Hardly had they entered and seated themselves 
on the very fine mat she unrolled for them than she 
suddenly remembered that the charm was still doing 
its evil work, and as the frequently fatal success of 
her own witchcraft had reacted upon her, she had 
grown to have a firm belief in its eflBcacy, so that it 
was with the greatest earnestness that she hurried off. 

'Come with me,* she said; 'the sou-agi must be 
taken off before you eat or drink.' 

Christian followed her out of the house, and with 
diflBculty kept pace with her, such was the surprising 
ease and speed with which the old woman crossed the 
rough lava rocks. At a short distance from the house, 
on a shaly slope, they came upon a series of little 
mounds of ashes and lava rock, decorated with odd 
sUps and plumes of dried palm branches and withered 
fern. It looked like a miniature cemetery. To one 
of these little heaps, careful to avoid touching the 
others, Venga darted, and plucking up the dry branches 
she carefully broke each one, muttering some words 
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in a low tone to herself as she did so. Next with her 
shriveUed fingers she dispersed the little heap of dirt, 
and taking out a mouldy and decaying piece of tola 
and the rough rind of some fruit that Christian had 
eaten, she said that they must be burnt. The priestess 
did not seem easy in her mind until they had reached 
the house, and the rotten fragments were consumed in 
her cooking fire. 

After this she gave them food, saying that now 
that the sou-agi was taken off. Christian's meal might 
do him some good. She talked a great deal, asking 
many shrewd questions of both North and Utam^, and 
then, seeing the state of fatigue that both her guests 
were in, she said they might sleep in safety. 

When Christian awoke it was nearly midnight, but 
a ruddy glow filled all the place, so that it was easy to 
see everything for some short distance. The noise of 
the explosion that had aroused him failed to disturb 
Utamfe, who was sleeping the deep sleep of physical 
exhaustion, and Venga was nowhere to be seen. 

He went out, drawn by an irresistible attraction to 
the lake, and stumbling across the rough ground he 
reached the little cliff that edged it. If it were a 
wonderful and awful scene by daylight, what were its 
terrors when multiplied a thousandfold by the night ! 
The playing, constantly changing colours of the lava, 
as it moved with its mysterious internal ebb and flow, 
that even in the full blaze of daylight had been mar- 
vellous and bewildering, were intensified till he could 
have thought the hollow crater was filled with molten 
jewels ; and where the sudden fountains arose in un- 
expected parts of the lake, the wonderful hues of the 
liquid lava in other places were paled by their greater 
magnificence. It was awful, it was wonderful, it was 
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fascinating, for it possessed that terrible attraction that 
all things powerful for evil have for the souls of men. 
It is not the beauty of his shining scales that makes 
the fascination of the serpent — it is the knowledge 
that death, sudden and terrible death, lies behind those 
enigmatic jaws. Just so with the lava pool. It was 
not the glory of its shifting colours, nor the splendour 
of its fiery waves, that fixed North's gaze and thoughts ; 
it was the knowledge of the evil it had done and the 
ills that remained for it to do. 

In face of this relentless and irresistible force of 
nature that, careless of human well- or ill-being, played 
its part, blind as fate, and as regardless of man's 
prayer or execration, pouring its fires into cultivated 
valleys, and swallowing the human lives thrown to it 
for sacrifice or propitiation without change as without 
remorse, Christian felt that strange pagan feeling weU 
up in his heart that deep down in our natures is in 
all of us. Since the day that man first felt some 
blind dim stirring of his soul within him as it strove 
to understand what even yet it has failed to grasp, 
there have been the same ideas in us of the enmity of 
the great wild forces of nature — storm and fire, thunder 
and earthquake — drawn up in array against the human 
race. 

North felt all this inherent paganism that night 
as he stood upon the cliff edge, with the heat of the 
lava scorching his naked body, watching with shaded 
eyes the blinding glories of the restless fire. It was 
rising, Venga had said, and shortly would overflow 
and pour down its molten flood into some peaceful 
valley, no one could tell which, that, ignorant of its 
impending ruin, was happily sleeping as though in 
perfect safety. Here before his very eyes the old 
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Earth was preparing catastrophe and ruin ; deep from 
her fiery womb she was drawing the elements of ill 
which shortly would carry devastation and despair, 
and perhaps an awful death, to whole families and 
villages of hapless men. He could understand at that 
moment how it was that the islanders had endowed 
the place with an evil personality, and understand, too, 
the wild terror that prompted them, in times when 
this peril threatened them, to choose the fairest, 
manliest, and most noble of their youths, and decorat- 
ing him with flowers, fling him from the black rock 
of sacrifice, whilst the priests and people howled out 
the name ' Rorutu,' into the seething pit as a propitia- 
tion to the angry god. How many young lives had 
thus been wasted, he thought, since that mountain fire 
was first deified! — wasted without reward, for the 
lava rose in the crater and the stream of it poured 
down the hillside none the less angrily for the 
sacrifice. 

Christian never knew how long he stood lost in 
the contemplation of this beautiful, horrible object, but 
at last an awful sense of fear of it grew upon him, and 
suddenly he was conscious of his solitude — lost, as it 
were, in the immensity of night and surrounded with 
the lava's bloody glow. It was not fear of any tangible 
object that beset him, though he had strange terrible 
impulses to throw himself down into that awful heart 
of fire, but a terror of the unseen, unfelt ' might-be.' 
The appalling stillness of the soundless air, the strange 
wild flickering of light from unseen flames, the sudden 
gushes of a hotter blast of vapour, and lastly, the 
awful lurkiugs of black shadows that sped away and 
flung themselves down again at the foot of the rocks 
as the hellish light flared up and now died down again. 
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all conspired against him; he was alone there facing 
Nature in one of her weirdest, cruellest aspects, and the 
contest was too much for him. He felt himself too 
smalL 

He knew that he could not endure much more of 
this ordeal, and turning his back on the lava-pool 
— which went on sparkling, gleaming, and flashing 
with its iridescent magnificence unchanged though 
its only spectators were the night and the mother- 
mountain towering above it — he fled. In his hurry 
to get away from the scene he had begun to dread 
he did not notice the direction he took, and in a 
few moments, when he asked himself where the house 
of Venga lay, he found that he had entirely lost his 
way. For some time he hurried this way and that in 
the hope of seeing some landmark that might guide 
him back, but it was useless, and recognising the im- 
possibility of finding his way by night through the 
black mazes of the huge volcanic rocks, he determined 
to stay there until daybreak. 

Christian seated himself to wait for the morning 
with the patience that some great souls have at their 
command. He knew that there was no pushing on of 
the finger of God's great clock, and was content to 
wait till the stars in their march overhead had ticked 
off the hours till the day. He accepted the inevitable, 
and, as so many have done before him, he found it 
after all the softest of beds to lie on. Although so 
young in yeara he still was older than most men live 
to be, for life had no blank spaces in it for him. 
Every minute of time had for him sixty heart-beats of 
living in it, each one of which he experienced. He 
had learned to value his days too, and to do and to 
live and to enjoy in them as much as possible, for he 
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knew that the longer he lived the shorter and shorter 
grew the days and the quicker and quicker passed the 
nights, for all the stir and activity of the fuller life 
he gained with years, and all the added love of them. 
The poetic heart of the man was deep and all his pas- 
sions strong, so that the cup which Life held to his lips 
was full, and the draught was sweet to his strong youth. 

But patience ! a night is coming long enough for 
all to rest in. How will it feel at the end when, 
looking back on it, the spasm of life we have known 
shows bare and empty for all we have accomplished, 
and so very short ? Shall we hail with joy the dark 
night coming, or shall we struggle for a little longer 
of the daylight ? It is a long night to look forward 
to that lies between the day we die and the dawn of 
the Day of Judgment. Well, we shall sleep soundly, 
and our dreams — if dream we do— are perhaps the 
makings of our own hands now. 

In youth the shortness of life is its greatest 
sorrow ; in age that we have so misspent it. The first 
all thoughtful souls must feel. Christian among them, 
but he determined, if possible, to avoid the second, for 
he felt that of all sorrows the most unendurable is 
repentance that comes too late. 

The night passed slowly, for Christian did not 
sleep — the few hours* rest he had had were enough to 
restore to him all his vigour, and he sat there facing 
the stars with nothing between him and their beauty 
but the millions of miles of pure ether, through which 
he sent his fancy flying with the godlike speed that is 
thought's own. What dreams of immortal beauty 
bathed his true heart in those star-drawn hours ! life 
pulsed itself in music worthy of the royal progress of 
his emancipated mind ; his soul expanded its great 
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wings and flew upwards, till he seemed to touch the 
Infinite, Ah, Christian, poor dumb Christian, you 
were a poet, almost a prophet, then ! 

Of all God's gifts to men imagination is the noblest, 
for-itself creates the beauty that is the happiness of 
mortals ; and Christian, our poor shiftless, careless 
wanderer on the earth, had this great boon, which 
often bore him heavenward. 

At last the night was ended, — as all nights, even 
happiest ones, must end, — the light of the friendly 
stars was slowly withdrawn, the darkness gently melted 
off, and the great vault of the sky became so blue, so 
intensely, clearly, purely blue that one might have 
thought it the sapphire foundation of the second great 
wall of the city of God. 

Christian rose, and felt for the first time that he 
was chilled to the bone. Mounting a heap of tumbled 
rocks he looked for the house, and as soon as the light 
was strong enough he saw it not very far off. Thither 
he hurried, to find Utam6 at the doorway in the greatest 
state of alarm at his absence. She was too happy at 
his return to be angry, and taking him by his cold 
and dew-wet arm she led him into the silent house. 



CHAPTEE XVIII 

That day Christian left Monoriro, but not before 
Venga had shown him another great marvel of the 
mountain, which to Christian was more wonderful 
even than the crater and the lava pool This was the 
series of colossal statues that stood on artificial terraces, 
built, with infinite labour, of huge blocks of stone. 
These great figures were almost exactly alike, and were 
all erected on a hillside, some distance from the 
volcano, which was covered with rocks of a sort of 
gray granite, and from whence, across the miles of 
dark green forest, the open sea could be seen. The 
whole of this mountain side was covered with the 
remains of this lost art, for the Omeans possessed 
no knowledge of working in stone, and the statues 
on Monoriro were as full of mystery to them as to 
North. These immense and impressive works must 
have been produced by a nation of giants, but of this 
mighty race, whether ancestors or no of the Omeans, 
the people had not the vaguest knowledge or even the 
faintest tradition. 

The vanished race which had carved these dumb 
guardians of their tombs buried their dead in stone 
chambers in the great terraces on which they stood, 
and so sacred were these last resting-places of the 
mighty dead still held by the Omeans that Venga 
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would not allow North to enter one of them from 
which the huge stone that sealed the entrance had 
fallen away. It was a strange fancy which prompted 
this departed people to sleep their last sleep thus high 
up towards the heaven which, perhaps, they hoped to 
reach ; and the poetry which made them choose this 
one spot, from whence the open ocean could be seen — a 
fitting emblem of infinity — was recognised by North 
as in silence he faced this strange assembly of sleepless 
kings. 

The figures were of vast proportions, being from 
thirty to forty feet in height, and although of rude 
execution, they possessed those elements of grandeur 
which colossal size and solemn dignity of aspect bestow. 
To add to their mystery, they were unlike any type of 
man that was known to Christian, and it pleased him 
to think that in these great carved rocks he saw a last- 
ing memorial of the vanished race who, with a bold- 
ness of conception that in itself was grand, had seized 
upon the great crags of the mountain, and not knowing 
their own impending fate, had carved a monument for 
all time in their own image. The general contour of 
the face was square, the nose was thick but pure in 
outline, the upper lip short and thin, and the eyes were 
deeply set beneath an overhanging and thoughtful brow. 
The whole expression was solemn, and as of one who 
watches. From the great hollows of the eyes the eye- 
balls, which had probably been made of the black 
volcanic glass that was common on the mountain, had 
fallen out, but Christian could tell from the direction 
of the faces that the steady glance of all these gods or 
kings was fixed for ever skywards. It was the same 
with every figure on the mountain; their gaze was 
always to the stars. There were very many of these 
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vast impressive figures, mostly standing erect, though 
some had fallen from their thrones. They were all 
alike ; all turned their sightless gaze to heaven, and all 
without exception faced the north, where, league upon 
league before them, stretched the limitless expanse 
of open sea. What did they wait for ? What was 
the message for which they had waited so patiently 
through the ages ? 

It almost seemed to North that he stood before 
the works of an earlier race of men than that of the 
seed of Adam, and in their dumb presence he felt the 
mighty force of artistic creation which had enabled 
those rude primeval sculptors to carve these images 
from the Hving rocks, which they had so impressed 
with their own awe and wonder as to leave their 
fleeting emotion written there in stone for all succeed- 
ing time. There before him those sightless Samsons 
stood that day, as they had stood throughout the ages, 
immoved and patient, scorched by the tropic sun, 
drenched by the tropic rains, and beaten on by every 
wind of heaven, to tell at last, perhaps, the story of 
another world and of the vanished race which carved 
and set them there in the great solitude of the burnt 
and wasted mountain. 

The joy of the artist of our era — whatsoever the 
method of his expression — is not so much in the per- 
fection of his work as in the knowledge that he has 
gladdened and made beautiful some moments of the 
span of life — contracting even from its beginning— of 
those who look upon his creation. The dead-and-gone 
men who had carved the Titans of Monoriro had had 
another object ; the intention of their work was stern 
and solemn, though perhaps they wished, in some 
strange way, in the quietness and patience of the 
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figures, to speak of hope as well ; and they had suc- 
ceeded, for the awe and solemnity was as fresh and 
living that day in Christian's heart, before those silent 
witnesses of a long lost civilisation, as in those of the 
unknown men who had endowed them with their 
spirit. 

The moment of parting which had now come to 
Christian and Utam^ was a very bitter one, for 
although they both looked forward to a speedy re- 
union, they knew that the term of their separation was 
an indefinite one. Depending as it did upon Christian's 
power of persuasion over Ilo, the head chief, or resting 
upon the even more insecure footing of chance, it was 
probable that they might not see each other again for 
a long time. Though both loved equally well, and 
though the hearts of both were wrung with the 
bitterest anguish, it was perhaps the woman who would 
suffer most. As usual it was she who must sit and 
wait whilst he was up and doing. One thought only 
could fill her days and nights until she held her lover 
in her arms once more, while a hundred varied inci- 
dents, the mere affairs of active human life, must 
occupy his mind and keep his thoughts from dwelling 
too constantly on the loved woman who was away. 

It was time for him to go : the sun was already at 
some height above the horizon, and all the mountain 
mist, which like a veil had floated about the great 
figures of the sightless gods, had drifted off. It was 
useless lingering. Christian seized Utam^ in his great 
arms, lifting her from the ground in the passion of his 
embrace, and, whilst tears filled his tender eyes, he 
pressed her breathless to his breast and kissed her, as 
a man can only kiss one woman in a lifetime. Utam^ 
threw her arms round his sunburnt neck and clung to 
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him despairingly, as though she could never let him go. 
Her body was shaken by a storm of sobs, and tears ran 
down her cheeks; all that she held dear in life was 
going with him. Christian whispered something in 
the little ear that was so near his lips, and a smile, a 
memory of a smile, played for a moment on her face 
like a rainbow in a storm. 

Perhaps it was suggested by what he said, or 
maybe it was prompted by her own fears, but sud- 
denly she freed herself from Christian's arins, and with 
a jealousy that he loved to see, she grasped his hand 
and dragged him before one of the great stern figures 
of the mountain, in the long morning shadow of which 
they almost stood. 

'Swear,' she said, 'that you wiU love no other 
woman down in OtorangL Swear that you will not 
even kiss a woman until Utam6 is with you again.' 

' I could not love another woman,' he said ; ' you 
have all my heart and all my worship.' And he swore 
it, laying his hand on the gigantic god as though to 
call him witness to his oath, and the girl's mind was 
relieved. 

They now walked back to where Venga stood with 
a quiet smile on her wrinkled face, as though from the 
passionless calm of her old age she could look back on 
her own more stormy youth, and from her memory 
draw excuses for the two poor young things before her. 
There was a tone of tenderness in her loud voice, for 
women — even old women — never forget their girlhood, 
as she turned to North and said — 

' ISTow go, the sun is getting up. You will come 
back to Monoriro. Venga will have taken care of 
your wife.' 

This was the first time the word had been used to 
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Christian, and he felt a thrill as he heard it, and look- 
ing at Utam^ he saw that she was blushing through 
her tears. He seized the girl in his arms once more 
for a last embrace, and then leaving her sobbing as 
though her heart would break, he tore himself away. 
He looked back once as he reached the turn of the 
hillside, and saw that Utam^, covering her face with 
her two hands, was stumbling along, being led by the 
old woman ; she had not the courage to look upon him 
again, but Venga turned her head and silently waved 
him farewelL As he began his descent of the moun- 
tain the two women were out of sight in a moment, and 
with a strange new feeling of loneUness in his heart. 
Christian went on his way. 

Before he had left her, Venga had pointed out to 
North the best road down the rough track of the lava 
stream, and following her instructions he reached in an 
hour the little path through the forest along which he 
and Utam^ had travelled so happily so short a time 
before. Everything reminded him of his* late gay com- 
panion, whose bright spirits and girlish talk had 
beguiled the way for him; every little place where 
they had rested on their journey was sacred to him, 
and seemed redolent still of the love that had been 
bom there and had breathed itself for good into the 
world. How could he but remember, when every 
fibre of him and every pulse of his heart still thrilled 
at the memory of her touch and of her smile ! 

Although at that time memory was painful, accent- 
uating his loneliness and reminding him each moment 
of what he had lost. Christian would not have for- 
gotten had it been within his power to do so. The 
heart grows hard in forgetting, and it is more the 
remembering of past sorrows and joys that keeps it 
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tender, and retains the capacity for love alive in it, 
than any fresh emotions can do. It is the recollection 
that he has loved much that keeps alight the fire of 
passion in a man's heart ; without memory the love of 
a man for a woman, that he would only feel in her 
presence, would be nothing more than lust. 

The whole long day was hot and fatiguing, but he 
hardly rested once, such was his anxiety to leave the 
forest, the oppressive stillness and silence of which 
weighed upon him with an inexpressible sadness. Even 
in the hottest hours of the day, when every bird was 
silent in the drowsy woods, and when even the flowers 
were drooping with a languor that was expressive of 
repose, he did not rest. In all the breathless forest he 
seemed to be the only living thing, except in one or 
two open spaces, where the falling of some gigantic tree, 
loaded with rich festoons of luxuriant creepers and 
strangely blooming, gorgeous parasitic flowers, had 
made a little clearing where the sunlight poured into 
the green gloom ; there, slowly floating from flower to 
flower, or bathing their palpitating wings in the sun- 
shine, as though to show their beauty better, one or two 
butterflies were to be seen. 

Christian had no difficulty in finding his way. 
How could he forget ? Here they had stopped to 
drink ; he almost thought he could see Utam^'s little 
footprints yet at the damp margin of the stream 
where she had stooped to fill her hollowed hands for 
him ; here she had found a great bush of the somala 
flowers, which filled the whole space round it with its 
subtle and delicate perfume. She had gathered some 
of the white blossom, and looking up at him, had asked 
if he remembered it There they had rested and slept. 
Every spot along the way recalled some incident to 
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him of his innocent girl lover. His heart and mind 
were full of her, and this separation from her in the 
very height of their happiness made him aware how 
deep this love had sent its fibres and how firmly they 
had rooted themselves. 

Early in the afternoon the wind had risen, and 
although still enough on the ground, to which the 
breeze could not penetrate, Christian could hear the 
rush of it high overhead and the rustling of the 
branches. He was glad of the change, for the mono- 
tony of the forest silence had become oppressive. The 
sun had set before he left the forest, but fortunately 
he had not much farther to travel, for after dark he 
could hardly have found his way ; however, enough of 
twilight lingered for him to reach the open ground 
above the town. With what delight he stepped out 
into the fresh life-giving wind, which, blowing straight 
upon him from the south, had, for all its leagues of 
travel across the great wilderness of sea, something of 
the coldness in it of the ice-fields round the Pole. He 
stood at the sldrt of the breathless forest behind him 
and drank his fill of it, as though he were athirst and 
it were water which could quench his drouth. 

Night had come by the time he had reached the 
shore, to which he hurried that he might greet the 
sea, which sang a welcome to him, he thought, in its 
well-known, well-loved voice; the waves were break- 
ing crisply on the sand, and the great free southern 
rollers beating on the reef cast up a huge and misty 
surf. The great round orb of the golden moon had 
risen in the east, and growing paler and more silvern 
as she mounted in her royal road, tinged the topmost 
crests of the taU black palms that lined the distant 
beach with a glory all her own. The sky was clear. 
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for all the rushing wind, and the stars shone out in 
the zenith undimmed by the radiant moon. 

But Christian did not linger on the shore longer 
than was necessary for him to cool his weary and 
bruised feet in the rising tide; he knew that Soma 
would be anxiously awaiting him, and he was so eager 
to clasp the dear fellow's hand in his again, and to un- 
burden himself of all the secrets of his joy and sorrow, 
that he forgot his fatigue and hurried to the town. 
Whilst still some way out of Otorangi he was greeted 
by a faint, far-away sound of music, so soft and distant 
as barely to be heard ; so delicate was it that he scarce 
could call it audible, it more resembled the gentle 
touches of a loved hand in one's hair than mere vulgar 
sound. It was music, but music so chastened by night 
and remoteness as to be like some strange emotion 
existing in the ocean air, and independent and quite 
outside of himself. It was so fitful and intermittent, 
too, as the south wind rose or fell, that Christian at 
first had to hold his breath to hear it ; but the slight 
sounds swelled fuller as he approached the town, and 
he recognised the sweet singing of the girls' voices as 
they made music for the dance. 

Just outside the town there was a little mound 
which the people called Fetama geti, and having 
climbed that, and being now almost within shouting 
distance of the performers, he looked down into the 
bara and saw the girls, each one with a lighted torch 
in her hand, dancing — like a swarm of fire -flies on 
a summer night — one of their most intricate and 
rhythmical dances. It was a most beautiful sight, 
for all the girls were young and graceful, with 
their dark wavy hair falling over their nude young 
shoulders, and their bright eyes gleaming in the 
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ruddy torchlight; but North would not wait to watch 
it. He ran down the slope, and mingling with the 
crowd, looked eagerly amongst the seated spectators 
for the face of his friend, but not finding him there, 
he turned from the square and hurried to Motuiti's 
house. 



CHAPTEE XIX 

Love in the heart of man is like fire which produces 
the two effects of light and heat with one effort, for it 
has its two qualities also, neither of which detracts 
from the other, as they are totally dissimilar in 
character — the love of man and the love of woman. 
These two exist side by side, for one is friendship and 
the other passion. The first has something of the 
higher heaven in it, for it is calm, steady, and passion- 
less ; noble, pure, and unbounded, it seeks no reward, 
and its only return is in kind. The love for the 
woman is as strong and more ardent, inasmuch as it 
has its reward. Love in friendship is love only, and 
is self-expressive; whereas the love for the woman, 
the love that fills one's heart and satisfies it, that 
floods one's brain and stretches to its fullest every limb 
and nerve and muscle, finds its last, its highest expres- 
sion outside of itself. A man who loves a woman 
truly, wholly, does not love her for her womanhood 
alone ; she is his friend too, and is bone of his bone, a 
part of him ; but the last expression of his love for her 
must always be unspoken. Generous, self-sacrificing, 
and spiritual, without jealousy because passionless, the 
love of man for man bums brightly and with an unwaver- 
ing flame, whilst the love of man for woman is a tenfold 
stronger fire that sometimes leaves an ash behind it. 
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By Christian's heart the double flame was fed, 
whilst in Soma's a single one consumed it, so North's 
absence had left him solitary. For much more than a 
year now they had been inseparable companions, so 
that with his of a - Tiamu SLwaj the poor Omean had 
found time hang heavy on his hands, and all that 
usually made his life happy was very savourless and 
dull. He had spent most of the time alone, going over 
in his mind all that they had done together, and look- 
ing forward to North's return ; and a life that is passed 
in memory and anticipation is apt to be barren in the 
present 

As Christian was hurrying to the house he was 
met by two girls, whom he knew very well, who, hand- 
in-hand, were swooping like two swallows towards the 
bara to join in the dance. They knew him at once, 
and barred his way with outstretched hands, and with 
bright smiles of recognition they began talking quickly, 
asking question after question without waiting for an 
answer. 

'Here is our Papalangi. Where have you been? 
Soma has told us you have gone to make love to a 
foreigner ' (ie, not one of their tribe). ' Who is she ? 
What is she like ? Do you know Utam^ e Ngawa 
has gone away? Tama-iru has taken her away to 
Oneroa.' 

North did not answer these questions, but asked for 
the news of Soma, and where he was. 

' We think Soma is bewitched,' said one of the 
girls, lowering her voice ; ' he has hardly left the house 
since you went away. He has not even been to see 
Ta-liara here, and you know he is fond enough of doing 
that.' 

Ta-liara turned away her head and tried to laugh. 
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'To-night is a great dance/ she said. *You must 
come. Take my lalotel and she slipped oflf the great 
garland of flowers that hung down to her bosom and 
threw it round North's neck. 

Chris laughed and shook his head. 'I cannot 
come ; I am tired. I must find Soma.' 

' Make him come back to me/ whispered Ta-liara 
so low that her companion did not hear her. 

' I promise that/ said North. 

'Oh, that's always the way with you and Soma/ 
said the other girl. 'You are like two hiva birds, 
never apart. You will both love the same girl some 
day, and then what about ofa-namuV She tossed 
her head wickedly, and seizing hold of Ta-tiara's hand, 
darted oflf towards the dancing ground. 

In another moment North had reached the house, 
which was all silent and deserted, as all the men, and 
probably Motuiti himself, had gone to the great dance 
in the hara. The strong moonlight entered the house 
but a very little way, as the eaves of the roof were so 
low ; the shadows of the short side-posts lay slanting 
and clearly defined on the floor, and then the rest of 
the large room lay in deep shadow. Christian entered 
the house quite quietly, but not so softly that the silent 
man sitting alone in the shadow failed to hear him ; 
he must have heard some faint sound, and looking up 
have seen North's figure as he stooped to come in. 

' Kohai aiu gua i ' (who is that ?) said Soma, not too 
pleasantly, and with a suddenness that made Chris start. 

To this North made no answer, but guided by the 
voice he walked across the room to where Soma lounged 
on the mats. 

' Who is that ? ' said Soma again, and louder. 

' You need not shout, ofa-immu-oul said Christian 
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quietly, and stretching out his hand to feel his way, 
he felt it grasped in a grip of iron, and with a shout 
of savage delight, notwithstanding Chris's warning, that 
might have been heard at the other end of the town, 
Soma sprang to his feet. 

'Papalangi tea! It is my Papalanri:' and he 
seized ChristL in his great ams as though he were a 
child. ' You are back ? You are weU ? Are you 
tired ? Are you hungry ? Do you thirst ? Sit down ; 
sit here on my mats. I must get a torch. Ah, I am 
happy ! ' The words of welcome and delight rolled 
out of his great throat in a perfect torrent of deep 
afifectionate chest-tones. 

' All those things I am, Soma-ou ; but I am happy 
too,' and he tried to laugh, but it somehow stuck in his 
throat. ' Utam^ is safe, and I am back again with you.' 

' Ah ! I am glad she is safe,' said Soma ; ' I had 
forgotten the woman.' 

* There are many things to tell,' began North. 

'Not now. Mea-kai mo mea-inu, lea mui-mui,' 
said Soma, quoting an Omean proverb. 'Food and 
drink and talking afterwards. I will call the men.' 

' No, do not caU the men,' said Chris. ' Give me 
what there is in the cook-shed and water from the 
bamboos, and then we can talk as long as we wish.' 

' Stay stiU,' said Soma, as Christian began to move 
towards the cooking shed. ' Sit there. The way has 
been long. I will find the food.* 

He quickly brought food and water and a little 
torch of candle-nuts that he had lighted at the smoulder- 
ing fire, which feebly lit the house with its flickering 
flame. Soma watched North with his faithful spaniel 
eyes whilst he ate, as though it were enough for him 
to have his friend with him once more. 
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' Now, tell me what has happened whilst I have 
been away/ said Chris. ' What have you done ? Tell 
me of that first/ 

*The days have been long and I have been sad. 
But I have forgotten that now/ he said brightly, slap- 
ping North on the shoulder with Herculean aflfection. 
* I said to myself/ he added, pointing to his breast with 
one great fiiiger, ' I have my ofa-namu with me always, 
and then I was glad. I have finished the carving on 
the war club for you. It shall be called Malohi papa- 
langi — ^the strength of the stranger.' 

' It is true, Soma, I was with you and you were 
with me, although we were apart. I will not leave 
you again. My blood lives in you. If you have a 
son,' Christian added with a laugh, ' it wiU be mine 
too.' 

* Do not laugh/ said Soma, ' for that is true. In 
Omeo the children of ofa-Twimms cannot marry ; they are 
brother and sister.^ 

' What is thought of Utam^'s going away ? ' 

* They all. think that Tama-iru has taken her, and 
Ilo-eki and Nfgawa, the girl's father, are angry against 
him. If he were a great chief they would make war 
on him, but they think that Faaori, whose tcHrn he has 
broken and whose son's wife he has stolen, will punish 
him enough, for they believe he has gone back to 
Oneroa.' 

'Hushl' whispered North, 'they are coming back.' 
' They have seen the light. They have no thought 

where you have been. When they ask, laugh and 

shake your head and look sly {lota-hutu). They will 

believe what I have told them.' 

All further talk was put an end to then, for 

Motuiti and his dependants returned from the dance. 
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and seeing Christian there, they overwhelmed him with 
many questions. To appear wiser than the others the 
old chief laughed and said he knew all ahout it, and 
Chris, going to sit on his mat, begged him not to tell. 
For some little time after North's return things 
went on much as usual. There was at first much 
excitement and talk over Utam^'s disappearance, but 
in a few days this calmed down, for although tabued 
to Faaori's son, she was only the daughter of one of the 
lesser chiefs. Other things of importance to the little 
community, such as the launching and trial of North's 
boat, occurred, and in the interest of the present 
moment the last week's excitement was forgotten. 
Soma and North returned to their old ways of life, and 
though never without a dull ache at the heart at the 
loss pf IJtam^, Christian was not selfish enough to let 
his own sorrow destroy all the happiness of his friend. 
He meant to return to the mountain to see Utam^ be- 
fore very long, and as he daily became a greater favourite 
with llo, to whom he was of service in a hundred ways, 
he began to have some hopes of inducing him to take 
oflf his tabu from the girl. He cheered himself with 
this expectation, and as no rumours came to the town 
of Utam^'s presence on Monoriro, he knew that Venga 
had kept her word, and had been enabled to hide her 
from aU prying eyes. For Soma this was an entirely 
happy time : he had Chris with him always, and when 
he went to see Ta-iiara, as North had no difficulty in 
persuading him to do, he found he was forgiven. 



CHAPTER XX 

Like Janus, Time has two faces : one of them is stern 
and dreaded by us as the stealer of our youth and the 
curtailer of our joys, whilst the second is benignant 
and compassionate as the healer of wounds, the softener 
of sorrow, and the deadener of memory. This latter is 
the Time of old age, the promisor of peace. But Chris- 
tian did not fear the one and had not seen the other ; 
each day that he awoke to health and happiness seemed 
a new birth to him, the world was as fair and life as 
joyous as though he had but then first known them. 
Empty and vacant his days would have been to some, 
but they were full of interest and of living for him. 
Sometimes he worked hard, and then all his energies 
were concentrated on the task in hand, but he could 
amuse himself or be idle with just as good a will. 
Idleness ! it was scarcely idleness to be purely and 
simply happy. What were the use of doing more — of 
doing anything — ^when it was happiness enough to 
exist, to lie in the warm shadows and breathe love and 
beauty at every breath, and let Life flow over one like 
a great warm wave ? 

Two months had passed since his return from 
Monoriro, and in that time the only drawback to his 
happiness — -certainly a great one — ^was the absence of 
Utamfe, and that drawback was about to vanish, as he 
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hoped to visit the mountain with Soma in two days* 
time. Since his return Soma had often urged upon 
him the wisdom of finding another sweetheart, which 
would have been strictly in accordance with Oraean 
ideas of right, but Chris's heart was so filled with the 
love of Utam^ that other women were no more than 
voices and shadows to him. 

' What do I want with anybody else ? ' he said to 
Soma. * I have Utamfe and I have you.' 

'But Utam^ is away,' said Soma with an air of 
conviction. ' And I go away too sometimes,' he added 
with a laugh. 

'So you think then, Soma-ou, that if you went 
away for a long time I should take another friend ? * 

* That is another thing,' the Polynesian answered. 
* Utam^ is only a woman. All women are the same as 
other women. Some are beautiful, some are not — that 
is the difference. But with men it is not so. Every 
man is different from another. When you take your 
friend that is for always. That is what the ofa-namu 
is for. We are always together. If I die I live on in 
you. As long as your heart beats Soma is alive. 
Are you not glad ? ' he added, with the light of a savage 
devotion in his eyes 

'It is that which makes me glad,' said Chris 
quietly. * And when I die Papalangi tea will still live 
on in Soma.' 

' We shall be together till the first one of us dies,' 
said the Omean fiercely. ' If you are killed in battle 
I shall live long enough to slay him who struck 
you ; if you are drowned at sea, that one wave is big 
enough for two ; and if you live to be old in Omeo, 
when you die I shall be tired too, and will sleep with 
you.' 
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The two montlis since the death of Tama-iru had 
passed without any sign having been made by his own 
people in Oneroa that they had any suspicions as to his 
end, and as, of course, every one in Otorangi except the 
four actors in the drama, Christian, Soma, Utamfe, and 
her servant Sobele, was totally ignorant of his death, 
they were unprepared for the terrible news that came 
into the town one night. All the town had gone to 
sleep ; even those who had been talking late after the ava 
drinking had at last gone to their homes, when the whole 
population was startled from its slumber by the terrible 
sound of the great alarm drum booming through the 
place. This great boat-shaped drum of hollow wood, 
which was never sounded except upon most important 
occasions, stood outside the house of Ilo, the chief of 
Otorangi, and at the very first sound of it everybody 
in the town started up from sleep. As the violent 
drumming continued, every man, woman, and child 
rushed out of doors to the hara, many of* them in 
their haste not stopping to cover themselves with any 
protection from the chilly night air. 

Motuiti's house, which was on the bank of the 
stream, was some little distance from Ilo's, so that 
when Soma and North arrived there, although Soma 
had stretched out a great arm in the darkness to where 
Chris lay, and had aroused him at the first stroke of 
the drum, a little crowd had already assembled. It 
was a dark night, and no one could see the face of his 
neighbour, and as every one was ignorant as yet of the 
meaning of the sudden summons, their voices were 
awestruck and alarmed. In a few minutes two or three 
men came round from the back of the house bearing 
great flaming torches of dried sugar-cane, which cast a 
broken light on the faces of the anxious people. Ilo's 
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house was already quite full of men, and when Chris- 
tian and North came upon the scene they could hear a 
loud voice talking excitedly inside the building. 

In another moment all these people came pouring 
out of the chiefs house, blinking as they came into the 
torchlight, and last of all came Ilo himself, a great, 
tall, fine-looking fellow, closely followed by a shrivelled 
and wrinkled but erect old woman. It was she whose 
ringing voice had been heard in the house, and the 
moment the torchlight fell upon her face Christian 
recognised Venga ; she looked weary and very anxious, 
but the courage of the old woman, which had brought 
her so far, still shone undimmed in her eyes. As Ilo 
and the old priestess stooped and came out of the 
house into the torchlight, every voice in the crowd was 
hushed, for they all knew that it must be news of the 
most vital importance to them that had induced the 
chief to siunmon a meeting of the people at that un- 
usual hour. 

Ilo stood at the edge of the little platform or 
terrace on which his house was built, and, facing the 
people, began to speak, but even in that moment of 
anxiety and peril there was no unseemly haste in his 
words. His chief-like dignity would have been im- 
perilled, and his people's respect might have been lost 
for ever, had he forgotten to be calm. Venga stood 
behind him ; she would have gone back into the house 
had he not signed to her to stay where she was, 

' Kov, tangcUa Omeo* he began. ' Men of Omeo, this 
night heavy news has come to us. Venga e Monorixo 
has come to bring it us. Out of friendship to us has 
she coma To the mountain yesterday two men of 
Oneroa came to make sacrifice to Eorutu, and they 
told to Venga what she has come to tell us. Without 
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rest or food she has come from the mountain to give 
us warning. The men of Oneroa are upon us. We 
were ignorant of ofiTence, but Faaori e Oneroa has made 
ready his great war canoes and he will be upon us 
this night or to-morrow. Tama-iru, who has stolen 
Utam^ from amongst us, has not gone back to Oneroa, 
and Eongo and Faaori think that we have slain him, 
and they come for revenge. I for one am glad of it,' 
said the old savage, with a tone of hatred in his voice 
which was very expressive ; ' we owe them many a 
grudge. Shall it be said that the men of Otorangi 
forget an injury ? Are we thus tame and cowardly as 
not to rejoice at a chance of slajdng our enemies in 
battle ? Who amongst us cares for these last many 
months of peace ? It is in battle that a man lives. 
Can we forget how our grandfathers were treacherously 
slain by these same men of Oneroa under their chief 
Taulo ? We slew; many of them in our return attack, 
but we are not equal yet. Do you forget how in war- 
fare with the Pangu men our friends of Oneroa turned 
upon us and joined with the enemy ? These things are 
not spoken of whilst they think we still are friends, 
but they never are forgotten. The blood of our fathers 
calls aloud for the blood of those who slew them ; they 
have drunk much but are not satisfied yet. 

'Which amongst you has not his club and his spear 
ready ? ' cried the chief with louder voice and a still 
more excited manner. * Which of you is not prepared 
to fight ? Let him stay amongst the women. He can 
put on the wiu (the woman's dress) ; he will not need 
the mahi. Say, chiefs and men of Otorangi, shall we 
not make ready this night ? Shall we not receive them 
with a shout of welcome to the battle when they come ? 
And shall we not slay every man among them that 
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dares put his foot upon our beach ? Shall we not give 
our thii-sty clubs to drink ? Shall not our hands tear 
out the hearts of those base men and leave their bodies 
naked there for the children and the women to laugh 
at ? Speak, chiefs and men of Otorangi/ 

All this speech was listened to in voiceless silence 
by the crowd of men ; the only sign they made of the 
intense state of excitement into which their chiefs 
speech had worked them was the heavy, almost panting 
breathing of some of the men, and every now and then 
a little guttural inarticulate sound of assent or dissent 
that some man amongst them uttered unconsciously. 
As Ilo ended, the feelings of the crowd, which had been 
so respectfully repressed during his speech, vented them- 
selves in a loud roar of approval of what he had said. 

' Tou are right/ * We wiU be ready/ * Their bones 
whiten already/ * To the canoe-shed,' were amongst 
the answering shouts that North could distinguish 
amidst the volume of sound, and the cries seemed to 
Chris but echoes of his own thoughts, for he had 
caught the wild contagion of blood from the crowd 
around him which seemed literally to quiver with excite- 
ment. He turned to Soma, whose eyes were dancing 
with a martial ardour, and said — 

* Shall we tell them where Tama-iru is ? That he is 
dead ? ' 

' No,' replied Soma ; * it would be useless ; the kau 
Oneroa have long wanted a reason for war and so have 
we. If Tama-iru is dead it matters not by whose hand 
he fell You will fight, my Papalangi ? ' 

' Fight ? ' said Chris, feeling that he had only lived 
thus long to fight. * Tes, till I drop dead.' 

* Come, let us get our clubs. Malohi PapaJangi 
that I carved for you is thirsting for some strong man's 
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blood, and Paku-nu — that is what mine is called — has 
long been idle. Then whilst we are getting ready the 
great canoes the women and young children will be 
carrying away all the fine mats and bales of iappa to 
the woods, where they will hide them from the Oneroa 
men in case we are driven back.' 

* Driven back 1 ' said North, as they began to run 
towards the house ; ' they shall never do that were they 
ten times as strong.' 

And in truth he felt all that he said. There was 
bom in him that wild desire for battle that at some 
moment of our lives we all have felt, — a craving for a 
personal hand-to-hand struggle which means death to 
the beaten one. He threw himself into the coming fight 
as ardently as he did into whatever he laid his hand to, 
and he felt the great muscles of his arms and chest 
stretch themselves to tautness as he imagined he had 
his enemy in his grasp, and was crushing him to death 
by xnere exertion T^ strength. 

' We will fight side by side,' he said to Soma as 
they neared the house, and Soma grasped his arm for 
answer. It almost seemed to him then that he had the 
strength of two men, such was his absolute trust and 
reliance on his friend, and to the savageness of his 
pleasure in the coming struggle was added the delight of 
knowing that side by side with him this blood brother of 
his would be fighting too. Who knows, he might have 
to defend his friend's life with his own, and the very 
thought of it made him clench his teeth till his jaws 
swelled big, as he felt the strength move in him that 
he knew he should have at his command if a struggle 
came in which the prize was the life of the man he 
loved. 

By this time all the town was lighted ; fires had 
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been made in many places by the boys, of the dry husks 
of coco-nuts, and taU torches were burning outside most 
of the houses, so that every one could see quite well 
enough to make all necessary preparations. It was 
a scene of the greatest excitement. Chiefs were 
running from house to house to see that every man 
had arms ; women and girls and children were hastily 
making bundles of their most precious mats and cloths, 
and already a long procession was forming itself of these 
female porters who were bearing off their wealth to a 
secure and secret place in the forest But nowhere 
was there any sign of fear ; old and young alike were 
possessed with a courage that spoke well for their 
chances in battle. The boys could not be induced to 
help the women to carry off the property to the woods, 
— that, they said, was women's work; they armed them- 
selves, too, as well as they could, and hung about the 
hara or attached themselves to any little group of men 
who might be talking of the one absorbing question. 
From his infancy an Omean boy is taught that courage 
is the first of all the virtues, and to be called a coward 
is worse than to be called murderer or thief ; so that it 
was natural that boys, who were mere children in years, 
should have a spirit and courage that would not have 
disgraced their fathers. 

When North and Soma entered the house they found 
that Motuiti was already there, singing quietly in liis 
old voice as he got down dusty bundles of spears from 
the rafters and untied the thongs that bound them. 

' How did you get here so quickly ? ' said Soma to 
the old man. ' We have run all the way and have 
just come.' 

' I knew what all that talking meant,' said Motuiti 
dryly, ' and did not stop to listen. I knew it was war. 
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CHAP. 



Who with did not matter. Motuiti came l^ack to get 
ready the arms for his men/ 

So long as Motuiti remained young enough and 
strong enough to fulfil all the duties of a chief it would 
have been considered most presumptuous and imfilial 
for Soma to interfere in any of the affairs belonging to 
his oflBice, so that as soon as they had found their 
own arms they left the house again to Motuiti and his 
following, which now was crowding in. Soma was 
instinctively turning to the beach, where already a 
little crowd had gathered round the great canoe-sheds, 
but Chris stopped him and said— 

* I must speak to Venga now. I could not when 
all the people were around her.' 

' About Utam^ ? ' asked Soma with a tone of quiet 
surprise in his voice, that at a time such as this North 
could stop to think about a girl. 

Eetracing their steps to Ilo's house they found the 
old woman, wide awake and talking fast to one of 
Ilo's wives, although she was almost exhausted by the 
long and difficult journey she had just accomplished. 
Directly she recognised North she rose and came over 
to where he and Soma stood, and lowering her loud 
voice to a sort of strident whisper, she said in answer 
to Christian's anxious question — 

' Yes, the girl is well As the sun rises every 
morning she says, " He will come to-day." And when 
you do not come she smiles and says, " He will come 
to-morrow, mother." ' 

Chris felt himself blush with tenderness as the old 
woman gave him this little detail of Utamfe's life 
in the most matter-of-fact manner. He had hardly 
time to give Venga a message for the girl, saying that 
he was on the point of coming the next day when the 
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news of war bad come, when loud cries of * Soma, 
Soma e Motuitil' from the beach summoned them away. 
Only staying to ask Venga to tell Utam^ that be loved 
her just jthe same and had kept his promise to her, he 
rushed away with his friend, who was calling him with 
the utmost impatience. 

In the space of an hour from the time that Venga 
arrived with her news everything was ready in Otorangi 
for the expected attack of the Oneroa men, and IIo, 
wishing his enemies to think him unprepared, ordered 
every light to be put out in the town and every one 
to remain quite silently at his post. The first part of 
the order was strictly obeyed ; each fire was scattered 
and every torch extinguished, but it was impossible to 
make so many excited men hold their tongues, and 
through the darkness a murmur of talk, and in some 
places of laughter, made itself heard. The time passed 
very slowly to the waiting men, but no one in all the 
town closed an eye in sleep, and quietly the night 
waned without any attack being made by the expected 
enemy. An hour or so before dawn Ilo, who knew 
something of the probable tactics of the Omeans, ordered 
a meal for all the men, which, that they should not 
leave their stations along the beach, was brought to 
them from their houses by the women. 



CHAPTEE XXI 

When at last that night of watching drew to a close, 
when the fingers of morning began to fine away the dark- 
ness from the world, Ilo, who, as a good general should, 
had been walking from one post to another all the 
long night through, ordered all the women and sleepy 
children back to the houses, and said that every man 
must conceal himself as well as possible among the 
rocks of the shore or the bushes which fringed it. His 
orders were exactly obeyed, and when the dim light 
grew strong enough for anything to be seen, the town 
and the whole beach looked as solitary as though the 
place was sleeping deeply as on every other day. Each 
eye was anxiously turned towards the lagoon as the 
day broke, but the calm sea was absolutely deserted, 
and some of the younger men thought that all danger 
for that morning was past, when just before the sun rose 
three great canoes with their mat sails spread swept 
round the forest- covered point of land that formed 
the eastern side of the bay. A loud murmurous 
exclamation rose along the shore, which showed that 
they had been seen cdmost simultaneously by all the 
hidden men. 

From where he was crouching Ilo shouted out — the 
distance of the canoes was stiU so great that there was 
no danger of being overheard by them — that every man 
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should keep himself hidden until the moment when 
the enemy should begin to disembark, and that no one 
was to stir until he gave the order. The canoes 
travelled quickly, for not only was the light breeze in 
their favour, but the men on board, knowing that day 
was so near at hand, redoubled their exertions. 

At last the canoes were so close to land that the 
Otorangi men could see that there were only enough 
men in each one to manage it, and that aU the crowd 
of armed warriors they expected to see in them was 
absent. At first they could not understand the mean- 
ing of this, but in another moment loud shrieks from 
the town of * Kotou gohu — the enemy is on us ! ' 
made plain the trick that the Oneroans had played 
upon them. They had landed their men in the night 
some little distance up the coast, then had sent the 
canoes down the lagoon to the front of the town to 
make the Otorangi men think they were to be attacked 
from the sea, so that, whilst the attention of the 
enemy was thus concentrated on the shore, the whole 
armed force of the attacking party might enter the 
town in the rear and take it at once by surprise. All 
this elaborate preparation had been made on the chance 
— ^always a very possible one in Polynesian warfare — 
that the party to be attacked had somehow been in- 
formed of the enemy's intention, as had been the case 
in the present instance. The scheme had succeeded 
admirably, for all the plans of Ilo were upset by this 
most unexpected turn, and in great disorder his men 
rushed from their hiding-places on the beach back to 
the town. 

By the time that North and Soma, who were 
amongst the foremost of the party, reached the hara, a 
scene of the greatest confusion was taking place in 
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the town ; the enemy was already entering it, and a 
crowd of frightened children and women with babies 
in their arms were rushing across the square towards 
the gardens and forests on the other side, in which, 
with an animal- like instinct, they intended to hida 
The attacking party, under the command of a strik- 
ingly tall chief, who wore a singular and very large 
head-dress of a sort of fine basket-work covered with 
small feathers, seeing the Otorangi men spring up as 
though by magic from the ground, paused and formed 
itself in an irregular but solid line. Seeing this, Ilo, 
who recognised the disadvantage at which he was 
placed by the straggling of his men, most of whom 
had not yet had time to collect together, shouted in 
stentorian tones a command to halt. 

' Why does he not let us attack them ? ' said Soma, 
his voice actually ringing with impatience. 

'Because he knows it would be foolish for our 
straggling men to throw themselves on that compact 
mass,' answered Chris, whose judgment remained cool, 
although his heart was beating fast and his face was 
flushed with excitement. 

Tn a few moments all, or nearly all, of Ilo's men 
were collected in the hara, and the two little forces 
stood facing each other, with a look of grim determina- 
tion on the savage faces which showed that small mercy 
was to be expected on either side. The Oneroans 
were a splendid lot of men ; like the Otorangi warriors, 
naked, except for the savage ornaments that heightened 
their martial appearance, and armed with clubs 
and spears, and some few of them with bows and 
arrows. Even at that moment Chris could not help 
noticing the beauty of their symmetrical forms and 
admiring the expression of courage, almost of delight, 
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in their fine faces. It seemed as true of them as of 
his party, that war and bloodshed were as the breath 
of their nostrils, and he felt with them, as the old 
savage and unregenerate nature in him surged over and 
drowned all nobler feelings, that truly a man only really 
lived in war time and in fighting. Object or reason 
for the quarrel was of no importance, so that the 
struggle and the fighting were to be had. He felt 
nothing but that he was a great strong animal, and a 
fighting animal too ; and the strength and beauty of his 
enemies only made him feel the more eager to get at 
them, to have them beneath his hands, and to make a 
fair trial of strength against strength, and skill against 
skill with them. He could hear next to him the deep 
panting breaths of Soma, that seemed pumped up by 
the throbbing of his great eager heart, and he felt his 
breath hot on his neck when his friend turned and 
said something to him that he did not hear. To his 
surprise he found that he was panting too. 

For a very short time the enemies faced each other 
without making a movement, each waiting for the 
other to begin the attack, and then the Oneroans let 
fly a few arrows into the line of Ilo's men, which 
seemed to sting them instantly into action. 

* Now* cried Soma, ' they are dead men.' 

Shouting an oath, that was like the roar of the lion 
as he springs. Christian, side by side with Soma, rushed 
to the attack. The lust of blood was upon him, and 
he laughed loud and wildly from the rapture of thus 
letting his passions go free. 

With a roar of deep bass voices that shook the air 
with the terror of it, the two forces left their positions 
at the same moment and rushed upon each other with 
savage fury. Christian did not seem to touch the 
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ground as he ran, such was the wild exhilaration that 
possessed him ; he only saw the mass of men before 
him for his slaying, and leaped upon them with his 
club in air. 

Each line kept well together, and they met with a 
loud thud of naked bodies and a crash of clubs. Some 
fell on either side at the first rough onset, pierced by 
the barbed spears that some of the men of each party 
carried. For a moment a grim silence prevailed, but 
it was for only one moment; the next the air was 
filled with yells and groans and howls as blows were 
given and received, or some strong man received his 
death and shouted in his agony. 

The sun had risen into a blue and peaceful sky as 
the fight began, and the whole hara was flooded with 
the warm brightness of the earliest hour of the tropical 
day ; a few yards ofi*, at the edge of the forest, the 
birds were singing till the town was sweet with their 
woodland music. Only a foot or two above the heads 
of the surging mass of men two fragile butterflies of a 
delicate blue, like two bits of the sky blown down by 
the wind, circled round one another in swift and giddy 
flight, now close together and then suddenly apart, as 
love or coyness impelled them. Nature was in her 
sweetest, gayest mood. At the edge of the gardens, 
ready to start into the woods at any sign of danger, 
the women stood with agonised faces, holding back 
their struggling naked little children by the hand, 
watching their men as they fought 

From the first moment, whilst still neither party 
had made the attack, Chris had singled out his man. 
This was a tall savage with a short curling black beard 
and shaggy throat, who, although not the leader of the 
Oneroans, from his chief-like bearing and the value 
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of the ornaments he wore, must have been a man of 
some importance. When the forces came in collision 
these two were not directly opposite to one another, 
and for the first few moments North fought desperately 
with those who were immediately in front of him, 
feeling a thrill of terrible delight as one man went 
down with a blood-curdling shriek before him and was 
trampled under foot by his own people. But in a short 
time he saw the man he had singled out at a little 
distance to one side of him, and perhaps there was 
something magnetic in the glance he threw upon him, 
for the Oneroan, with that strange intuition which 
enables us to recognise an enemy, seemed to know 
what was passing in North's mind, for with one push 
of his great arm he shoved a young man of his own 
party on one side and took his place in front of 
Christian. 

By this time the two compact bodies had opened 
out somewhat, that each man might have free play of 
his weapons without damaging his own right and left 
hand neighbours ; and the battle, which had at first 
been general, divided itself in little groups and some- 
times into single combat between two champions of 
either side. In this manner North and the Oneroan 
were separated from the other combatants, and with an 
evU. light in their eyes they rushed upon one another. 
Although Chris was a tall and a very strong man, 
his opponent was taller and, judging by the immense 
development of the muscles of his arms and shoulders, 
stronger, but North was lighter and quicker on his 
feet. The Oneroan was armed with a very heavy 
curved club, the concave side of which was sharp, and 
the back broad and solid to give strength to it and 
weight to the blow ; whilst Christian's weapon was a 

Q 
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short-handled club of the common sort, in the use of 
which he was better practised, and which he had taken 
the precaution to attach to his wrist by means of a 
tough band of sinnet. 

Seeing the nature of his antagonist's weapon, North 
knew that he must depend chiefly upon his agility, 
and springing upon him he aimed a violent blow at 
his neck; but the Oneroan, lifting his left arm, 
received it on the inner part of it, whence it glided 
with a dull thud on to his breast. The fellow never 
wavered, though Chris had used his full force, and 
without losing a second he swung his own great 
weapon round, which was already raised in air ; but by 
springing back Chris avoided the stroke. Before his 
enemy had time to lift his club again North closed 
with him once more, and grasping his short mace with 
both hands, struck the Oneroan so crashing a blow 
on the right shoulder that he dropped his club and 
staggered back a pace or two before he could recover 
himself. His first movement was to regain his 
weapon, but North was too quick for him, and had 
seized it, and whirling it round his head, flung it to a 
distance. 

The man stood for a second as though dazed, and 
then, with a splendid courage, rushed empty-handed 
on his foe. Christian, seeing him thus defenceless, with 
a natural instinctive chivalry that showed the character 
of the man, as such unconscious and impulsive acts 
always do, slipped the noose from his wrist and 
dropped his own club. Weaponless, the two men 
closed in a hand-to-hand struggle that filled the heart 
of North with a savage joy. The Oneroan clipped 
Chris round the chest with so close a grip that it 
would have crushed a less strong man; but twining 
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one leg between those of his antagonist North managed 
a clever wrestler's fall and threw him to the ground. 
They fell as one man, for the Polynesian never loosed 
his hold, but he was underneath. 

North now began to grow savage ; his temper went, 
and he felt his strength rising with his passion, for he 
failed to unclasp the grasp of the Oneroan round his 
chest, and he began to feel his breathing growing short 
and distressed. Had his ribs not been of iron they 
must have been crushed in. His arms were still both 
free, though his adversary, who was lying on his back, 
had managed to throw his great legs round North's 
and firmly to imprison them. For a moment or so 
they rolled about the ground in their violent struggles, 
Christian's grasp slipping several times on the sweat- 
ing body of his opponent, but at last he succeeded in 
getting a firm hold of his throat with both hands. 
Nothing that the Oneroan now did could make him let 
go, and he saw the handsome face of his antagonist 
grow dark and swollen as the writhing man struggled 
for breath. But even then, when he felt death near at 
hand, he never relaxed his grip on North. He hoped 
still to conquer, and Chris felt the iron circle round 
him becoming each second . tighter and less bearable, 
and his own face grew a dull and livid crimson as he 
no longer could get air into his lungs. 

In another moment, however, when he was at the 
last pitch of endurance, Chris suddenly felt that the 
stifling grasp was relaxed, and filling his freed chest 
with air, he looked down at the man whose life was 
in his hands. The hands and arms that had almost 
crushed the life out of him were now feebly plucking 
and tearing at Chris's wrists to try to force them 
from his throat, but in vain. Looking into the face of 
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his still conscious enemy he saw the swollen and 
bursting lips move, and he thought he could read a 
dumb prayer for life in the bloodshot eyes ; and the 
tenderness and miercy which were natural to his heart, 
but which had been for the time expelled by sterner 
feelings, stole back into it. He shook the brute out 
of himself, and with an oath that was almost a sob he 
loosed his grasp of the man's throat, and said in Omean : 

* Yes, you shall live. I will not kill you.' 

It may hav^ been an absurd act of chivalry, but 
Christian was chivalrous, and it seemed natural 
enough to him. He helped the man to sit up, and, 
in a moment's time, to rise unsteadily to his feet. AU 
this time the Oneroan never said a word, but gazed 
fixedly at North as though to impress his face on his 
memory, and then, as he staggered off to join a little 
detachment of his own forces, he said — 

' Tonuia na he tou ; the fight was a fair one. You 
gave Mautara his life. He is your man.' 

North did not know what he meant by that last 
part of his sentence ; indeed in the noise that was 
going on he paid no heed to what he said. 

Meanwhile the tide of battle had flowed this way 
and that upon the spacious field of the hara, and when 
Chris looked round, at the end of his own personal 
struggle, during which he had entirely forgotten the 
fact that a battle was raging round him, he found that 
he was separated by some little distance from the 
main body of belligerents. He could not tell how the 
fortunes of the day were going, so stooping and pick- 
ing up his club he slipped the thong of it round his 
wrist, and still panting from his late contest, ran 
towards the centre of the affray. He had not gone 
many yards, leaping the contorted bodies of the dead 
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or wounded that he passed, when he heard a hoarse 
and husky voice, which he seemed to recognise, cry 
out behind him for help. 

He turned and, with a momentary shiver that 
chilled his flesh, he saw Soma, still erect and fighting, 
but on the point of being overpowered by a little party 
of four Oneroans, which for a moment longer he kept 
at bay. 

With a howl of rage and despair Chris raced 
towards them, scarcely touching the ground as he ran, 
and with the full impetus gained by his speed he 
crashed upon the men. One man fell from the mere 
force with which Chris rushed against him, to rise 
again the next moment; but another one, who had 
raised his club for a death-blow to Soma, fell like a log, 
with his skull split open by the first blow that North 
made. As he had said, he felt he had the strength of 
ten men now that the life of his friend, his ofa-namu, 
was at stake. It was well that he came then, for Soma 
was weaponless ; he had broken his famous Pahi-nu and 
the neck of a man at the same time, and the pieces 
of the club lay battered and bloodstained by the side 
of the man it had killed. 

A new light shone in Soma's face as Christian 
came to his aid ; his very presence seemed to give him 
fresh courage and new strength. It was not a time 
for talking, with three men — for the one that Chris 
had first knocked down had risen to his feet and 
returned to the attack — engaging two, one of whom 
was unarmed, but Soma could not repress a sort of 
howl of joy. 

* I knew you would come in time.' 

* Yes,' said North simply. 

Chris engaged one of the two men who were 
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attacking Soma, giving and receiving many a hard 
knock which would ache badly enough by and by, 
but which in the heat of battle he scarcely felt. He 
could have managed to hold his own with this fellow, 
breathed though he was by his struggle with Mautara, 
but his antagonist was joined by the man he had 
knocked down in his first onset, and he felt himself 
being slowly overpowered. As they fought they grad- 
ually moved away from Soma and his adversary, till 
there was some distance between them. He deter- 
mined to bring the struggle to a conclusion one way 
or another ; so, seizing his club in both hands, leaving 
his body unprotected and exposed to the blows of his 
second assailant, he closed with the man he had first 
engaged, and swinging his club round his head like a 
flash of light, brought it down crashing on the left 
side of his enemy's face. Clapping his hand to his 
shattered jaw the man turned with a dull howl of 
anguish and fled. 

Seeing the fate of his companion Chris's second 
man left him and rushed to the rescue of the third 
Oneroan, who was left with the defenceless Soma, 
hoping to overpower him at once, and then for the 
two to finish with NortL He started too late. Soma's 
adversary, little knowing the gigantic strength of his 
foe, and seeing him with empty hands, had thought to 
make short work of him. He rushed in an unguarded 
manner upon Soma, aiming a blow at his head with 
his jagged and heavy club. But Soma was not the 
man to let himself be killed in this simple fashion. 
He suddenly dropped as the club was swung, and fall- 
ing to the earth, seized the Oneroan by his ankles, 
and with one swift and violent jerk threw him to the 
ground. Before he had time even to attempt to rise 
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Soma had both hands firmly imbedded in his thick 
bushy hair, and crushing his head into the hard and 
stony earth, he literally, by sheer strength, ground the 
life of the man out of him.^ It was a frightful sight ; 
but in the field of battle, with Death ready to tap 
every man on the shoulder, there is no time to think 
what is terrible or not, and Chris had no feeling but 
one of delight in the courage and the noble strength 
of his friend. 

The last of the four Oneroan men, seeing that 
Soma had great difficulty in getting to his feet — ^he 
was bleeding profusely from a wound in the thigh, 
from which part of the barbed head of a broken spear 
was projecting — rushed past North with a long spear 
that he had snatched up from the ground, poised to 
pierce Soma in his exposed side. Chris darted after 
him, but the Oneroan was the fresher man, and he 
could not overtake him to strike him with his club. 
The distance that separated them from Soma was not 
more than twenty or thirty yards, and the point of the 
Oneroan's spear was within a foot or two of Soma's 
naked side, when Chris managed to grasp the long 
handle of the spear that projected behind the bearer 
of it, and as he raised the end of it the point was 
lowered, and, with the whole impetus of the man's 
running, the spear was driven deep into the breast of 
the Oneroan who lay dead at Soma's feet. 

Seeing that his blow was frustrated, and that North 
was close on his heels, this fellow did not pause in his 
flight, but ran lightly past Soma towards the centre of 
the hara ; he got off scot-free, as Christian was too 
exhausted to follow him, even had he wished to leave 
Soma unprotected again. Neither of them spoke for 

1 A fact 
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a moment, for both were panting for breath; but at 
last, wiping away with a shaking hand the sweat that 
was pouring down his face, Soma pointed to Christian's 
chest, down which a stream of blood was flowing from 
a torn and abraded wound. 

* What is that ? ' he asked. 

' What ? ' said North, looking down ; and then, as 
he saw that he was wounded, a comical look came 
into his face, and he added, * I don't know. I never 
felt it. I did not know I was wounded. It is nothing, 
so let me see what I can do for you. Why, Soma, 
you have half a spear in your leg.' 

' Yes,' said the islander, ' that fellow there did it, 
but I broke his neck in return.' 

' Can you walk ? ' 

' No, not with this wood in me.' 

North was anxious to stop the bleeding, which was 
very profuse, but nothing could be done whilst the 
spear was still in the wound. Soma saw this and 
said — 

' Help me, Papalangi, and I will take it out.' 

Seating himself with North's assistance, he grasped 
the broken piece of spear, but the barbed head, which 
was buried in the flesh, prevented it from being pulled 
out. He bore the excruciating pain of it like a Stoic, 
but he could not help the natural colour of his face 
changing. Christian saw that Soma could not do it 
himself, and knowing that if the enemy came upon 
him in that helpless condition he would be instantly 
clubbed, he determined upon performing a very rough 
operation himself then and there. He made Soma lie 
down on one side, and then said to him — 

' I must do it. The pain will be very great.' 

' If you do it I can smile,' said Soma quite calmly. 
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Knowing that it was the barbed sides of the spear 
that prevented it being pulled out, Chris saw at once 
that the only thing to be done was to push the spear 
right through the thick part of the thigh ; and this he 
did. The agonising pain that he knew he must be 
inflicting made him sick, but he saw it was Soma's 
only chance, and he went on with it. The work took 
some little time, for the muscles of his thigh were 
like iron, but he never stirred; he only gripped one 
of North's legs— he was kneeling beside him— till 
his nails pierced the flesh, and all he said was — 

' Is it nearly finished ? ' 

When the spear was extracted, and Chris had seen 
as well as he could that no splinters were remaining, 
he brought the edges of the wounds together, and tear- 
ing up his Tnahi he bound the leg tightly, and managed 
to stanch the bleeding. 

' Now,' said North, ' that is done. I must get you 
off somewhere. Can you stand ? ' 

* Yes,' said Soma somewhat faintly, and he staggered 
to his feet. 

' If you can't,' said Chris, ' get on my back, and I 
can carry you to the edge of the forest, where you will 
be safe whoever wins.' 

But this plan was never executed. The two men 
had been too much occupied with their own fighting 
to notice how the day had gone, and neither of them 
knew to which side victory leaned ; but at this moment 
loud and ringing shouts from the square informed them 
that one side or the other had conquered. They were 
not long in doubt, for directly afterwards all that 
remained of the attacking party were seen to be 
running full speed across the hara towards where 
their canoes lay at a stone's throw from the shore. 
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The Oneroans in their flight had to pass the very spot 
where North and Soma were standing, and some of 
their young men, enraged by defeat, made ready to 
club them as they passed ; but the Oneroan chief, who 
had apparently passed scatheless through the affray with 
the exception of the loss of his feathered hehnet, howled 
out — 

'Take them to the canoes. They shall be for a 
sacrifice.* 

Four or five men seized Christian and Soma, and 
they were carried along in the hurrying crowd to the 
water's edge. Here Chris did make some efforts at 
escape ; but seeing that Soma, half fainting from loss 
of blood, had not the strength to follow him, he let 
himself be pushed through the shallow water to the 
side of the great double canoe, on to which both he 
and Soma were hustled and thrown. 

The Otorangi men followed their enemies into the 
sea and succeeded in capturing one canoe ; but they 
were beaten off, with some loss, from the other two, 
which in wild and fearful haste paddled off towards 
Oneroa. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The breeze which had helped the canoes on their way 
to the town had fallen dead at sunrise, so that the 
Oneroans had to depend entirely upon their paddles for 
their safety, and for some little time, until they had 
put some distance between them and the shore, no 
attention was paid to anything else. The men who 
had been left in chaige of the canoes were insufficient 
in number to paddle them back when loaded as they 
now were, so that many of the men who had been 
fighting had to help in the work, exhausted as they 
were. But the speed was allowed to be slackened, as 
the Otorangi men, satisfied with their victory and the 
capture of the one canoe, made no attempt to follow 
the flight of their enemies ; indeed it would have been 
useless, for although the canoes were ready they were not 
launched, and it would take some time to get them afloat. 
The heat was now very great, and all the men were 
parched with thirst, so that Mautara, who was one of 
the minor chiefs and was in command of this canoe, 
ordered a number of coco-nuts, which lay in a heap 
at the end of the canoe, tied together in bunches by 
strips of their own fibrous husks, to be opened and 
passed round. All the men drank, and at a word from 
the chief, in spite of the protests of some of the men, 
both Christian and Soma were given to drink also. 
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The sea was of glass, and so blue that the canoe 
seemed floating in sky brought earthwards ; it was so 
smooth and still — for the reef cut off the heart-beat of 
the open ocean — that, looking down through fathoms of 
clear water. Christian could see the gorgeous weeds and 
brilliant corals at the bottom in every detail as though 
quite close at hand. Now and then some little fish 
that was * bolder than his fellows rose to the surface 
and sucked and nibbled with a tiny sound, as though 
athirst for air, and then the smooth water for far 
around would ripple into spreading rings. The sea 
was as clear as the air — down through which we shall 
look, perhaps, some time and watch the ways of our 
late fellows as men now look at fishes, and find the 
surface of that ethereal ocean all rippled into circles, 
too, by the movements of the men below. 

The canoes kept close in shore, so close that they 
could hear all the woodland sounds across the water 
and smell the perfumes of the flowers. At times, when 
forest-crowned cliffs, from which were drooping pendent 
trees and trails of delicate green vines, edged the shore, 
the canoes passed over the bright reflections in the 
water of all the beauties of the laud. As point after 
point was passed and fresh little bays were entered 
the loveliness only increased, for new vistas of the 
verdant interior opened out in the valleys, which ran 
back, as though for shelter and protection, to the mass 
of the mountains which lay blue in the distance through 
the summer haze. 

Towards those mountains Christian's gaze was 
oftenest turned, for there in the shelter of that 
great volcanic cone, which he could recognise always 
by its unwavering column of cloud, lived the one 
woman to whom his heart cleaved, and who, in his 
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sorrow perhaps more than in his joy, was never absent 
from his thoughts for long together. But it was 
hardly sorrow that Christian felt that day as the 
pictured shore glided dreamlike past them ; it was all 
so beautiful that his happy nature could not give way 
to despair, although he and his friend were defenceless 
and prisoners in the hands of enemies suffering from 
the mortification of defeat. Hope, the fragrant herb — 
it was almost a weed in North's heart that choked by 
its luxuriance the benefits gained from experience — 
sprang up again uninjured and blossomed with many 
a promise. They were not dead, at any rate, and life 
and hope were almost synonymous with Christian. 

Sleep, the death in life of every day, had thrown 
his soft and downy wing about the wearied Soma; 
forgetful of heat and wounds and weakness, he lay 
by Chris's side on the deck that stretched from side 
to side of the double canoe. North rested the head 
of the sleeping man upon his knee. Here was one 
cause, at any rate, for Christian's happiness. Captive, 
bound, bruised, and weary though he was, his heart 
was filled with an heroic joy as he felt by his side the 
warm and living flesh of this one chosen friend of his 
whom he had rescued from death by the strength of 
his right arm and the high courage of his heart. By 
saving his life he had forged a link in the chain that 
bound him to Soma stronger than any of the rest. 
What mattered what the future might bring him, the 
present was his ; and the double life he lived — ^his 
own and that other which was dearer — felt all the 
warmer and the sweeter now that both of them had 
felt the cold breath of Death blow about them and the 
chill of his hand fall numb upon their hearts. 

It was not until well on into the afternoon that the 
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canoes came in sight of the town of Oneroa, for it was 
a still and windless day, and the men at the paddles 
were too weary to make any speed. The heat had been 
almost intolerable to Christian, though the Polynesians 
were not incommoded at all by it, and he ached in 
every limb. The wound in his chest, though not deep 
or dangerous, became feverish and very painful, so that 
he was almost as glad as his enemies when they at last 
drew near the town. Soma had slept on well beyond 
noon and woke up like a giant refreshed. 

The town of Oneroa, unlike Otorangi, was not 
situated in the curve of a bay. All the temples and 
houses had been built on a narrow and rocky promon- 
tory that ran out abruptly from the shore for some 
distance into the lagoon ; it divided by its rocky reef 
two small and sandy bays. There were only slight 
signs of vegetation on this spur of land, but a few 
slanting coco -nuts broke the monotony of it. The 
gardens were all on the mainland. This curious site 
for a town had evidently been chosen for the facilities 
it offered for defence, for by building a strong palisade 
as a fortification across the narrow neck where the 
promontory joined the mainland, the town was easily 
made secure from all land attack. This was what had 
been done. 

On its sea faces the promontory was in places so 
steep, although rising but six or seven feet above the 
water, that some of the houses actually overhung the 
sea, being supported on stout piles driven in amongst 
the submerged rocks. It was only possible to land 
from the canoes in one place, access to which was 
gained by passing through a somewhat narrow channel 
that could easily be defended ; but once having passed 
between the rocks of this passage there was a small 
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landlocked harbour, in which the canoes could safely 
lie at anchor. 

Although, until lately, there had been peace between 
the Oneroans and the people of Otorangi for some years, 
Soma had never visited the town, so that it was with 
the keenest interest, though his life was not worth 
many hours' purchase, that he examined it in every 
detail as the canoes neared the shore. 

There was a crowd of anxious people standing on 
every available space of land from which the approach 
of the canoes could be witnessed ; but they waited in 
absolute silence, as they could tell by the demeanour 
of the returning warriors that they came back defeated 
and not elate with victory. All the occupants of the 
canoes preserved an equal silence, which was not broken 
until the leading canoe was deftly brought alongside a 
sort of clumsy jetty of loose blocks of stone that ran 
along part of one side of the little natural harbour. 
On this was standing a group of old and disabled men, 
chiefs and priests and decrepit warriors, headed by the 
hoary and fierce -looking head chief of Oneroa — the 
famous Faaori. 

This old man, with eyes blazing and his whole face 
quivering with passion, demanded in angry tones an 
account of the expedition and why it had thus dis- 
astrously terminated. His anger made him forgetful 
of all chief-like decorum, or he would never have ques- 
tioned the chief, under whose command the expedition 
had been undertaken, before the public ; but his im- 
patience was too great to brook any delay. This young 
chief was nephew to Faaori and was a man of re- 
nowned courage, but he was literally shaking with fear 
as he stepped from the prow of the canoe and faced 
the passionate old man. The first words that Faaori 
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addressed to him as he stepped ashore were not calcu- 
lated to restore his self-possession. All he said was — 

* You, Tana e Irua, back again alive ? None but 
cowards come back from a defeat/ 

' Our surprise was no surprise/ stammered the 
miserable Tana. ' We were expected/ 

' Then/ said the old man quickly, ' your plans were 
made as badly as you carried them out.' 

In the presence of this raging old man, in whose 
absolute hands their lives were placed. Christian and 
Soma felt sure as to their fate ; it was only a question 
of ' when ' ; and though both of them were men of 
tried courage, they were but mortal, and their youth 
was strong within them, so that both felt the horror of 
the death that was thus brought so near to them in 
cold blood, as they had never felt it in times of danger 
or of battle. All the men had landed from the canoes 
by this time, and Soma and North amongst them. 
Both men stood quite calmly, and with steady eyes 
determined to meet Death grimly; but though their 
quietness might deceive their captors, neither of them 
could hide from the keen eyes of the other all traces of 
the emotion he felt. 

' A man dies but once,' whispered Soma. 

' I wish it had been in battle,' answered North. 

Whilst they were speaking old Faaori ended his 
harangue. 

' Oneroa would not be mourning her defeat and her 
dead sons,' he said, 'if I, your chief, and these old 
warriors had been with you. You young men have 
the courage of women and the strength of children. 
The brave ones you have left behind you on the field 
of battle. How many of my men are slain ? ' 

Tana told him the number of the dead, and said 
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that as many or more of the Otorangi men had been 
killed by them. 

' Ngako told fables/ said the old man scornfully, 
making use of a well-known proverb. Then suddenly 
pointing to North and Soma, of whom he seemed to 
have taken no notice before, he said — 

' Who are those two men ? I have not seen them 
before.' 

'They are two prisoners we have caught. We 
brought them for a sacrifice to Eorutu/ said Tana 
eagerly, hoping to propitiate the old man. 

'They are better warriors than yourselves,' said 
Faaori viciously, ' or they would not have driven you 
back. I will talk with them. You, Mautara, take 
them to your house and give them food and all things 
that they want. They are brave men. Keep them 
safe/ he added savagely, as Mautara, the young chief 
whose life Christian had spared, beckoned to them to 
follow him. 

This most unexpected clemency on the part of the 
old chief, who was famous for his ferocity and cruelty, 
probably originated more from a desire to humiliate 
the conquered chief than from any real magnanimity, 
but the two prisoners, whatever its origin, were happy 
enough to receive even this much of mercy. It might 
be no more than a short reprieve, but every hour 
gained was an advantage and increased their chances 
of escape, with thoughts and hopes of which their 
minds were already occupied. 

Without further delay Christian and Soma were 
marched off from the landing-place into the town, 
where they were the objects of the intensest popular 
interest, women and children, and such of the men as 
had been unable, to find standing-room on the little quay, 

R 
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greeting them with jeers and addressing them in terms 
of the greatest obloquy and insult. The feelings of the 
whole town were naturally greatly excited against these 
two prisoners taken from a victorious enemy, and the 
people began to give vent to them not only by taunts 
and gibes of the most brutal nature, but ultimately by 
throwing stones and other missiles at the defenceless 
men. But Mautara — whose throat was black and livid 
from the partial strangling he had undergone at Chris's 
hands — kept his word to North, and proved himself to 
be ' his man ' by putting a stop to these demonstra- 
tions. He stood still for a moment and shouted out — 

* Do no harm to these men. Faaori-eki has put his 
taim on them.' 

The words were magical, for although black looks 
met them on every side, no further attempt to injure 
them was made. 

They found the town of Oneroa, now that they 
came to enter it, even more different from anything 
they had yet seen than, from the sea view of it, they 
expected it to be. The promontory on which it was 
built was so narrow that the numerous houses, great 
and small, of which the place consisted had had to be 
built so close together that there was but very little 
space between them ; in many instances the buildings 
joined. The only open space was the long and irregu- 
lar street that ran from end to end of the town, and 
this was in no part of any great width. To Soma, 
who was accustomed to the more spacious ways of 
Otorangi, it seemed almost impossible that so many 
people could live in so confined a space. The build- 
ings were almost identical in form and construction 
with those of Otorangi, the only difference being in 
those cases where the houses were partly built out over 
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the water, and there some alterations in construction 
were necessary. 

The house to which Mautara led them was a fairly- 
large one, built, in what seemed to North to be, the 
very thickest and most populous part of the town; 
into this they were told to enter, and, nothing unwilling, 
they went in. Here Mautara, with usual Polynesian 
hospitality to any one beneath his roof, and forgetting 
that these men were his prisoners, invited them to the 
mats and to sit. He had ordered two of his men to 
come to guard the entrance of the house to prevent 
any chance of the escape of his charges, but they had 
not yet arrived, and he seized the opportunity of being 
for a moment alone with Soma and North, to say to 
the latter — 

' Remember, I am your man. Let no one know. 
I will do all I can for you.' 

' And for my brother ? ' said Chris. 

' Ah, that is impossible. He is nothing to me.' 

' He is my ofa-wimu' 

'That is different,' said Mautara, recognising this 
strange bond as a sulBBcient reason ; ' for him also I will 
do what I can.' 

' If you cannot help us,' said Soma, speaking for the 
first time, ' you can warn us if we are in danger.' 

' That I will do, but you must help me by never 
showing that I am your man.' 

This they readily promised, and then all further 
t^lk was put an end to by the entrance of the two 
men whom Mautara had sent for. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

For some days Christian and Soma were kept to the 
house in close confinement; although they were not 
bound, the strict watch that night and day was kept 
upon them gave them no chance of escape. Mautara, 
who saw them daily, kept them well supplied with 
every necessary, as ordered by Faaori, but he never 
relaxed the seeming severity of his manner and appear- 
ance. But one morning, when they had been perhaps 
a week in Oneroa, by which time both men were 
longing for exercise and change of scene, Mautara came 
in with the welcome news that they were to go to 
Faaorfs house to be questioned on some matter of 
which, in a quick whisper, he said he was ignorant. 

'Faaori is an angry man,' he went on. 'Do not 
try to go against him. Do what he asks.' 

* We will,' laughed Chris, * we are not fools. Come, 
Soma 5 ' and then in English he added, * Hurrah, for the 
open air. Thank God for this sunshine.' 

The enforced idleness and perfect rest of the last 
few days had had one good result, — the wound in 
Soma's thigh was almost entirely cured ; his whole- 
some flesh had healed wonderfully with no other 
remedy than pure water and clean bandages, so that 
by this time he could walk quite well again. He was, 
however, still slightly lame, so that it was with his 
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hand resting on Chris's shoulder that he walked down 
the sunny street towards the house of the chief. 
They were already well known in the town, as almost 
every inhabitant of it had gratified his curiosity by 
paying them a visit at some time or other, and Faaori 
himself was almost the only Oneroan who had not had 
some talk with this strange and wonderful white man, 
of whose prowess in war many of the returned war- 
riors had spoken. It was from no lack of interest in 
Christian that Faaori had not sent for him long before, 
for he had questioned the chiefs of the expedition, and 
even the fighting men, very closely about the doings of 
this white man ; but the old warrior had been brought 
up in stricter days, when a chief's dignity was much 
sterner and more reserved than it had since become. 
He knew he had the men safely in his power, and his 
pride made him unwilling to appear either surprised or 
curious about them ; but now that his self-respect was 
satisfied he had sent for the two prisoners. 

The change from the dulness of the house in which 
they had been so closely kept, to the life and bustle of 
the clean-swept town, was delightful to both men, and 
though they were being led to the presence of the man 
who might order their death at any moment, and 
though they were followed by three stalwart Oneroans, 
who were armed with clubs to prevent any attempt at 
escape, their natural good spirits and light-heartedness 
were not quenched. Death had been near to them so 
many times in one form or another that at last they 
had lost their fear of him. Many of the women who 
were employed in their household work ran out of their 
houses to see them pass, and most of them had a look 
of pity in their faces and some few smiled ; but one girl, 
— one of the most beautiful creatures. Christian thought, 
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that he had ever seen, — who stood plaiting with deft 
fingers a long string of sinnet, having felt the glance 
of Soma upon her, looked up once at the comely 
straight-limbed Polynesian, and overcome with con- 
fusion at what she read in his eyes, dropped her work 
and hurriedly entered the house. 

'Ah ha, Soma-eki,' laughed Christian, who out of 
the tail of his eye had seen the very ardent look of 
admiration that his companion had cast upon the girl, 
* you are the same Soma in Oneroa as in Otorangi ! 
Well, even I think she is worthy of you.' 

North was right ; there was a royal splendour of 
colour and a rare perfection of face and form about this 
Polynesian woman which, joined to the stately grace 
of her movements, seemed to make her a fit mate for 
the noble specimen of strength and manliness that 
walked beside him ; there was something satisfactory 
to Christian, who had a most exalted opinion of the 
worth of his ofa-namu, in the thought of this noble 
couple. 

* Yes,' said Soma slowly, with a softened lustre in 
his eyes that spoke of more than admiration, ' she is 
very beautiful' 

One of the great charms of the Omean language is 
the poetic discrimination that exists in it, that dis- 
tinguishes qualities and feelings which in our coarser 
speech is expressed by one word. An example of this 
fineness was shown in Soma's last speech : the word 
oeoetiui, 'beautiful,' means nothing but the peculiar 
beauty of women ; the beauty of men is toleka leka, 
which expresses also, with strange poetic insight, the 
taUness, strength, and grace of forest trees. 

Poor Soma, who was as romantic and passionate as 
the rest of his race, walked the remaining distance to 
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Faaori's house lost in a dream which the soul-moving 
beauty of the girl had cast upon him. He did not 
even ask her name of his guards, with whom they 
were upon the most friendly terms ; but Christian, who 
had a fellow-feeling, made the inquiry in the interest 
of Soma, and found that she was named Viara, and that 
she was the daughter of a man who had been drowned 
when out diving for pearl-shell at the edge of the reef, 
his long hair becoming entangled with the branching 
coral which held him till he died. 

The distance between the house they were confined 
in and that of Faaori was not great, but it was long 
enough to do this piece of work for Soma. They 
found the house of the chief a very large one, and 
one of those the end of which was built out over 
the sea; the sides of it were, unlike the majority 
of the Otorangi houses, closed in with reed-work, but 
the whole seaward face of it was open. The beauty of 
this arrangement was the first thing that struck North 
when they entered the place ; the house was in shadow, 
with a marvellous picture at the end of it of bright 
blue and glowing light framed in the dark woodwork 
of the house-posts and eaves. 

The man they had been summoned to see was 
sitting with his back towards them tying on a shell 
fish-hook to a plaited line, for work of this kind is 
not considered menial by the greatest chiefs, and for 
some few minutes he took no notice of them. At last, 
when he thought he had suflBciently impressed them 
by his dignity, he turned to the men, who had sat 
down at once, as all must do before a chief, and said — 

' Have you had food and all that you want ? ' 

Soma, who took upon himself the post of spokes- 
man, said that they had. 
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* You are brave men and fought well/ said FaaorL 

* What can the old fox want ? ' said North to him- 
self, ' that he speaks so fair ; ' for there was a crafty- 
look in the chiefs eyes that meant more than he 
wished to show. Faaori asked them one or two more 
civil questions, as though determined to prove that he 
was friendly, to all of which Soma replied in the style 
befitting a chief. 

* What are your names 1 ' next asked the old man. 

* Soma e Motuiti and Papalangi tea.' 

'Does not the Papalangi speak as we speak in 
Omeo ? ' 

' Now we are coming to it,' thought Chris, as he 
himself answered in the afl&rmative. 

From that moment aU Faaori's attention was paid 
to North. 'Come here and sit upon the mats,' he 
said. 'You men,' he shouted out in a loud voice, 
' chew the ava ! ' 

Christian and Soma walked across the house towards 
the open end of it and seated themselves, as invited, 
on the edge, of the chiefs mat. They could feel the 
cool air of the sea blow upon them there, and the smell 
of it was like a tonic to them ; and below the thin 
flooring of mat-covered bamboos they could hear the 
sound of the water as it rippled amongst the piles and 
whispered in and out of the stones of the beach. 

The Oneroan chief screwed up his face to a smile 
that he meant to be prepossessing as he began to talk 
to North, but it very ill concealed the character of the 
man or his feelings towards his prisoners. 

' You are from a far island ? ' 

' Yes,' answered Chris ; ' many moons' voyage from 
Omeo.' 

* Are the canoes of your people the same as ours ? ' 
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'No/ said North, with a little smile; 'they are 
much bigger, and different in shape/ 

Faaori seemed to attach much importance to his 
answer to this question, and he gave almost a sigh of 
relief when North replied as he did. 

'Ah! then my men spoke truly when they said 
that they had seen a very strange and wonderful 
canoe at Otorangi' 

Christian saw that he had fallen unwittingly into 
some sort of trap when he spoke so unguardedly, and 
began to regret his statement ; but the next questions 
that the chief put to him began to give him a notion 
of what it was he wanted. 

' Who was it that built that beautiful canoe, and 
in what way is it better than those we use ? ' 

' It does not need the vaca-tolu (the heavy outrigger 
attached to all Polynesian canoes), and it sails much 
quicker.' 

' Can you make one ? ' asked the old chief eagerly. 

'I made the one your people saw. If you will 
give me timber and skilful canoe-makers to work for 
me I can make you one.' 

' You have said it,' said Faaori quickly. 

' I cannot build it alone ; this man Soma e Motuiti 
must be with me; he is wiser than I,' said Chris, 
thinking that the chief might revenge himself upon 
one of them if he thought the other could do what he 
wished by himself. 

' You have said it,' again remarked Faaori. 

' No, I have not said it yet,' answered Chris, know- 
ing that this was the form of a solemn promise. ' We 
cannot do anything whilst kept prisoners as you have 
kept us. Let us be free men.' 

Faaori waited and thought a moment, and then he 
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said, ' You can go free within the town, but you must 
not go beyond the a-leo' (the palisade that divided 
the promontory from the mainland). 

Thinking that he had made a much better bargain 
than he ever expected, and feeling sure that Faaori 
would concede no more, Chris struck his breast with 
his open hands, in Omean fashion, and bowing his head 
he said — 

* You have said it, Faaori-eki ; I have said it/ 

So the bargain was struck. 

The business part of their visit being over, they only 
stayed long enough to drink the ava which had been 
made for them, and they shortly afterwards left the 
house. Faaori, whatever his thoughts might have 
been, was on this occasion as good as his word, and 
gave orders from where he sat to the men who had 
acted as guards to the prisoners. They rose from 
where they had been squatting at the entrance to the 
house and went off into the town. From that moment 
Christian and Soma were free to come and go in any 
part of the promontory, but they were conscious that 
in a quiet way their movements were always watched ; 
and if ever they appproached the a-leo, which was 
formed of a mass of great felled trees and close wattle- 
work, they found several men placed there to guard 
it and to prevent their leaving the town. 

The work began almost at once, for Faaori was 
anxious to possess this new canoe, which he hoped to 
use against his victorious enemies, for thoughts of 
revenge for his defeat already occupied his mind. 
Next morning a body of skilled carpenters and wood- 
fellers were sent out to the forest to cut down such 
trees as Christian should select for his purpose. He 
was sent with them, carefully guarded, to make choice 
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of the timber, but Soma was not allowed to go with 
him, as Faaori, knowing the relationship between 
them, thought that one would not endeavour to escape 
without the other, and in this he showed that he knew 
his men. 

The party, carrying their stone axes and slow- 
burning torches, passed through the only opening in 
the a-leo — ^which in times of danger could be quickly 
and eflBciently closed by the timber lying close by for 
the purpose — and reached the shore of the little 
right-hand bay. Crossing the hot sand of the shore, 
plunging into all the sun- warmed pools of water that the 
tide had left, they scrambled up the convolvulus-covered 
bank at the sea limit, and passing through a sort of 
scrub of the black-trunked, yellow-flowering hibiscus 
and pandanus trees, they quickly got amongst the 
cool shadows of the great wood. It was different 
from the forest round Otorangi, and more park-like» 
for the undergrowth was not so wild and luxuriant 
and the trees were not so crowded together, so that 
in places the sunlight poured through the leafy roof 
overhead ; whereas in Otorangi the forest was almost 
always buried deep in green shadow. 

The Oneroans with Christian, although cursing the 
men of Otorangi almost as often as they spoke of them, 
did not seem to regard him with any jealousy or dis- 
like; knowing that he was not an Otorangan, they 
accepted him willingly enough. The man whose duty 
it was to look after North was a young chief with a 
merry face and a light heart, who seemed to think 
more about playing boyish tricks than keeping a 
strict watch over his charge. He seemed to recognise 
a kindred spirit in Christian, and beguiled the way by 
recounting to him many of his adventures, nearly all of 
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which had a comic iQterest Such was his love of fun, 
that even his love affairs — of which he spoke with per- 
fect candour — ^had often been spoUed by the chance of 
playing some outrageous joke upon his inamorata. 

The vesi trees that they had come to fell mostly 
grew in a little valley between two bluff headlands, from 
which, as they throve quite close to the sea margin, it 
was easy to float them to the promontory of Oneroa. 
North chose the trees that seemed most suitable to 
his purpose, and the long and tedious work of felling 
them was set about at once. As chopping down 
great living trees with the stone axes, which were the 
only ones known to the Omeans, was a very slow 
proceeding, the tree-cutters always had recourse to 
fire, which they applied to the trunk as soon as they 
had nicked a deep ring round the bole of the tree. 
It was usually by fire, too, that the great boughs of 
the trees were burnt off when they were felled. 

Polynesians never work very hard, so that it was 
several days before the wood began to be floated across 
the bay to the place on the rocky promontory where, 
from time immemorial, the canoes of Oneroa had been 
built ; but as soon as the first fine timber was brought 
in, Chris and his assistants set to work on it to chip 
and burn and split it down to the proper shape for 
the keel of his boat. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV 

Soma, in North's absence at the wood feUing, used his 
newly gained liberty for a very dififerent purpose. As 
was to be expected, the first thing he did after he parted 
from Chris at the a-Uo was to go to the house before 
which he had seen the girl Viara standing. In Omeo, 
as in other lands, although there are the strictest laws of 
etiquette upon the subject of marriage, no man has been 
able to frame any for the guidance of courtship and 
love-making; each man is by nature more or less a 
proficient in that mystery, and in Polynesia, where 
the art of Love stands before all others, not only in 
repute but in practice, most men are skilful, not 
merely in its broad main lines, but in its tricks and 
wiles as well. 

The town was fairly empty at that hour of the 
morning, for the men had mostly gone to their work 
in the gardens on the mainland or to the different 
occupations of their daily life, so that there were but 
few people in the street. With his usual air of ease 
and self-possession, that so well became the handsome 
fellow, Soma walked up to the house in which Viara 
lived, and without hesitation stooped and went in. 
There was no one in the house, but the air was filled 
with the busy humming sound of the mallet as it fell 
on the flattened palm-trunk where the twppa was being 
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made, so that he knew the women were not far ofif ; 
and as he heard none of the gay chatter that nearly 
always accompanies this work when two or three 
women get together, he thought that the girl he sought 
was alone. He crossed the empty house, and looking 
out into a little green, enclosure at the back of it, he 
saw Viara busily at work swinging the heavy four- 
sided mallet with one graceful arm, whilst with the 
other she moved the cloth about that all parts should 
receive the blows. 

This little enclosed court was a pleasant place 
where the sun shone quietly, and its coarse green turf 
of harsh and wiry grass was all dappled with light 
moving shadows cast by two tall coco palms, that were 
rare in the town ; it w£is shut in by closely crowded 
houses, and the only entrance to it was the way that 
Soma had come. In one comer of the very irregular 
little square a great bush of ilu-ilu grew, and beneath 
it the ground was thickly covered with the pale pink 
petals of its flowers. 

The girl was singing a monotonous song as Soma 
slipped from the house, and this and the dull ringing 
of her mallet on the springy palm -trunk covered any 
slight sound that his bare feet made as he walked. 
Without saying a word he seated himself close to the 
girl, who saw and recognised him at once, but beyond 
the start she made at his sudden appearance, she gave 
no sign of noticing him. Her singing ceased certainly, 
and perhaps she began to beat her cloth a little quicker 
than before, but she neither looked at him nor spoke. 
This did not seem to disconcert our Soma in the least ; 
he edged himself a little nearer to her, a very little at 
a time, and began to speak. 

*I saw you yesterday. My name is Soma e Motuiti' 
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* Viara e Uru/ said the girl in a very low voice. 
This was a piece of strategy on Soma's part, for, 

according to Omean laws of politeness, if any one 
names himself to another, that other has to &o the 
same, and Soma reckoned on this to make the girl 
speak and so break the ice. 

* I said in myself, " She is very beautifuL I will 
go to the house of her father."' All this time, by 
degrees that would have been imperceptible to any one 
but himself and the girl, Soma was drawing nearer. 
' The flowers of that ilu-ilu have not so sweet a scent 
— are not so soft ' — and as he spoke the last words 
his hand lightly touched her shoulder for a moment. 
Still Viara said nothing, but she glanced at him once 
through the long lashes of her drooped lids, and the 
look she gave was not exactly one of annoyance. It 
rather emboldened Soma than otherwise, for in love- 
making an inch is as good as an ell, for he seized her 
hand and held it for a moment, and would have kept 
it longer had not the girl said — 

* They will hear I am not beating the tappa. They 
will come back to see why.' 

Soma, seeing that she did not want their meeting 
to be interrupted, quickly took the hint and loosed 
her hand, when the beating was resumed in a hurried, 
intermittent fashion. But he was no laggard in love ; 
the tropical sun of Polynesia had warmed the blood 
that flowed in his veins, and he did not let the 
necessity of the girl's work come in his way; he boldly 
put one arm round her smooth waist, and found that 
it in no way interfered with her labour. 

' You have a wife in Otorangi,' suddenly said 
Viara, moving as though to free herself. 

' No,' said Soma, * I am tai ohana ' (unmarried). 
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' You are old enough/ she said. ' It is not your 
fault/ 

* I had not seen Viara e Uru/ Soma whispered. 

* Where did you find that white (tea) man ? They 
say in the town he is your o/a-namu.* 

* It is true.' 

' Can a man who is o/a-namu many ? ' said the 
girl slyly, pausing for a moment in her work and 
looking round. 

' He is married ; why should not I ? ' 

The girl shook back her silky hair from her face 
and flashed her dark eyes upon Soma ; all she said 
was — 

'Why not?' 

Once loosed, Viara's tongue wagged freely enough, as 
question after question suggested itself. There was 
plenty of Mother Eve in the girl — perhaps the South 
Sea Paradise kept alive the first woman's characteristics 
—and curiosity, the origin of most good, if of much 
evil, made her forget her shyness. Not that shyness 
is a leading Omean defect, for their natural and free 
lives have prevented the growth of much timidity ; 
besides there was a fund of liveliness and humour 
in the girl which would not let her sit mum-chance 
with a young and handsome lover by her side. Soma 
had seen and done so much, too, that was novel and 
interesting that to hear him talk of the wonders of his 
long voyage fascinated the girl, and the swing of her 
mallet grew slower and slower as she became more and 
more absorbed, until at last it ceased altogether. 

But the cunning Soma imderstood his business ; it 
was not all give — he managed to get confidence for 
confidence, and learned a good deal from Viara. Her 
father was dead, she said, and his brother, when he 
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took all the property that was left, took the daughter 
as well, and she now lived in his family, and worked 
for him. Her mother had married again, and was 
living — ^Viara said this with a sly smile, though 
her eyes were cast down — in a house the back of 
which joined the side of the one in which Soma and 
North had been imprisoned. 

* I have heard you and the Papalangi talking when 
I have been to my mother's house. I could have 
put my hand through the reeds of the two houses and 
almost have touched you.' 

' Why did not you ? ' 

' I had not seen you then,' said the girl, unconscious 
of her naive confession. 

' But you have now ! ' said Soma quickly, giving, 
as may be imagined, the girl's waist a little squeeze 
as he spoke with the arm that had not ceased to lie 
around it. 

* Well,' said Viara, with a sideway glance at his 
bending head, and an artful, attractive little smile, ' I 
may put out my arm another time.' 

With this half promise Soma had to be satisfied for 
that time, for there was a little sound within the house 
of the approach of some one, and with a quick and 
not too gentle a push the girl moved away from his 
side, and resumed her work with a sudden violence 
and rapidity that were very ill designed to cover her 
recent idleness. Soma sprang to his feet as silently 
as a shadow, and when the old woman, who acted as 
a sort of duenna to the women in Uru's house, 
appeared in the little courtyard, across which the long 
shadows of the palms had now moved half way, he 
was looking on at the girl's work from a little distance 
in the most nonchalant manner. Seeing the girl 

s 
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SO busily occupied, and that the young man stood at so 
respectful a distance, the old lady, unmindful of the 
wiles of her own youth, appeared to suspect nothing, or 
at any rate was good-naturedly blind to the doings of 
her charge. After a few commonplace remarks to the 
old woman, Soma innocently went away. 
This was the first of many meetings. 



CHAPTEE XXV 

Thbee months passed, and Christian and Soma 
were still prisoners in Oneroa ; they had almost un- 
limited freedom within the town, but were never 
allowed to go beyond the bounds of it together, unless 
accompanied by a] band of Oneroans, who acted as a 
guard to prevent their making any attempts at escape. 
Many and many a plan had North contrived in the 
long still hours of the night, but something was always 
wanting for the success of them, and one after another 
had fallen to the ground. Soma was all this time the 
same loving, faithful, and devoted friend to him that 
he had been from the first — no cloud had come be- 
tween them to obscure the clear and steady daylight 
of their affection; but the very thing that made 
Chris so eager to return to Otorangi was what made 
Soma willing, nay, desirous, to stay in Oneroa. 
The love of a woman was what swayed both hearts, 
for North had never for a moment forgotten the 
girl whom he regarded as his wife, and Soma, 
the great Hercules, was daily becoming faster bound 
to this Omean Omphale of his. But circumstance, 
as it so often does when we think it is we who 
are deciding, determined their course of action for 
them. 

The boat, upon which North and the men under 
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him had been working incessantly since the day it was 
begun, was now almost finished; it had been built 
with the utmost labour, as all the timbers had had to 
be split, and then patiently chipped to the required 
form by stone implements. However, it was at last 
approaching completion, and perhaps from the very 
demands it had made upon his patience, North had 
begun to bestow a sort of affection upon the produc- 
tion of his hands. So much so that just of late he 
had banished from his mind the idea of escape, which 
he decided he would not attempt, at any rate till the 
boat was complete. But the behaviour of Faaori for 
the last few days had begun to make him waver in this 
determination. The old chief, seeing that the desired 
boat was all but finished, had begun to remove the 
light of his countenance from them, and the principal 
men of the town, who took their whole tone from him, 
had changed their former courtesy to a brusqueness 
and inhospitality which were very evident. Neither of 
the men relished this alteration of manner, and once or 
twice Christian, who had a better command over his 
temper, had been unable to prevent Soma from ex- 
pressing in a peculiarly forcible manner his opinion 
of the character of the Oneroans. 

The young chief Mautara, whose life Chris had 
spared, was unable to openly befriend them, — it would 
have been risking his own life to no purpose, — but on 
several occasions he had visited them at night and 
cautioned them to be wary in their dealings with 
Faaori, as their lives were again in danger. It was for 
this reason that North at this time began to expatiate 
to Faaori upon the difficulties of sailing this new canoe 
of his, saying that it would be quite useless to him 
unless he first could explain to him the management 
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of the boat. By this means he hoped to at least delay 
any attempts upon their lives. 

. This was the condition of affairs one night when, 
tired out by a long and arduous day's work, he and 
Soma walked back to their house from the little ship- 
yard where the boat still lay unlaunched. Both men 
felt an unwonted fatigue ; a strange lassitude was upon 
them, for the weather had been oppressive and hot, and 
a dead and windless calm had lain upon the day from 
morning till evening. There had been no clouds, but 
an unusual haze had covered the whole sky, which, 
though it gave an unnatural pallor to the daylight, had 
seemed to have the effect of increasing the heavy and 
lowering heat. The whole town appeared to feel this 
strange influence, for it was unusually quiet, and even 
the wash of the water among the stones and rocks of 
the little promontory was silent as the tide rose with- 
out a ripple. 

All day Christian had noticed the curious oily still- 
ness of the sea, which had been so smooth that the 
rocks and trees of the mainland had been reflected in 
it as perfectly as though it were a sheltered forest pool. 
No tremor rufiEled its burnished surface except now and 
again, as the tide flowed in from the reef, when one 
long ripple moved across it and crept upon the sand of 
the bay, leaving the water as motionless and undis- 
turbed as before. Sometimes, too, a heavy broad- 
winged leaf, loosened and made yellow by the long 
continued heat and drought, would come falling down 
in wide swoops through the languid air from one of 
the overhanging trees, and reachmg the water at last, 
would spread faint widening rings about it. 

Now that night was come, heavy clouds had formed 
themselves low down on the horizon in the west and 
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south, into which the dull red sun was hurrying, as 
though himself tired of this long weary day. Soma 
had called North's attention to them before they left 
the shore to enter the town. 

' The wings of the rain are spread,' he said, * and 
soon the storm will be here.' 

There had been no fall of rain since they had been 
in Oneroa, and all the earth, in bare places, was burnt 
and cracked by the heat ; the dark green of the forest 
trees was marked in many places with sere and yellow 
branches, though, as a rule, the leaves retained their 
colour. The sun could not penetrate into the thick- 
nesses of the forest, where some moisture still lingered. 
The gardens and plantations had suffered much not- 
withstanding aU the careful irrigation that was practised, 
and the broad leaves of the plantains and bananas 
hung shrivelled and limp. There was no actual dearth 
of water in the town, for a stream flowed out into the 
bay from the cloud-capped mountains of the interior, 
but the land cried aloud for rain. 

For all the quiet of the place it appeared to North 
that an air of unusual excitement prevailed ; men were 
hurrying about with an appearance of importance 
and haste, and little groups of people were standing 
talking in the street, which, as this was the usual 
time for eating, was in itself an uncommon occurrence. 
North noticed that all these men ceased speaking 
when he and Soma approached, and he thought, too, 
that they were regarded with even less favour than 
had been their portion of late. They saw, as 
they passed it, that Faaori's house was full of men, 
and they could hear voices raised in excited dis- 
cussion in it, though they failed to catch what was 
being said. 
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* What does all this mean ? ' asked North of Soma. 
' Don't you see that something has happened ? ' 

* Yes/ said Soma, with a perfectly impassive face 
and looking straight before him, ' I see. Do not look 
at them. Shut your eyes to it. Do not talk till we 
get to the house.' 

Since they had left the boat darkness had come 
rapidly on, and the last view they got of the sea as 
they passed an opening to it near the house, showed 
them that the evil augury of the sky had increased its 
angry promise. The sun had sunk behind the black 
mass of clouds, tinging its abrupt topmost line with 
an edge of livid red, and it seemed to North that 
a greater space of sky was overcast than had been 
half an hour before. The dull-coloured sea was still 
perfectly calm, for not a breath of the great raging 
wind that probably lay behind the south-western 
darkness had reached them yet, but far off on the 
horizon the whole wide ocean was as black as 
ink. 

All their end of the town appeared to be de- 
serted; the men had gone towards Faaori's house, 
and only a few women, busy preparing the evening 
meal, and a lot of noisy, naked children, whom even 
the heavy day and the approaching storm had failed 
to repress, were about. Soma and North entered the 
empty house, which was now almost entirely dark, and 
Soma, without resuming their talk, began with an admir- 
able philosophy to prepare their food ; he lit a little 
wood fire in the small sunk hearth in the middle of 
the floor, to re-heat the cold talo which had been boiled 
in the morning. 

' Soma,' said North, when at last the fire was made 
and the earthen jar placed upon it, 'something will 
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happen to-night. It is not for nothing that Faaori's 
house is full/ 

' No/ said Soma. 'We have waited too long; we 
ought to have gone before this.' 

* We could not have passed the a-leo* 

* We ought to have swum, — as we did before/ said 
Soma with a little smile. 

/What fools we have been! But we have never 
been alone.' 

 * No, but we are now. Come ; ' and springing to 
his feet with sudden resolution, Soma was making for 
the door when a child, a boy of six or seven, with 
whom both men had often played, appeared at it. He 
was a straight well -grown little chap, quite naked, 
except for a necklace of bright red berries that 
harmonised beautifully with his brown colour, and 
with his head shaved perfectly clean, as is the fashion 
for all Omean boys. It was a very unusual thing for 
this child to be about after dark, so drawing him into 
the narrow range of the firelight. Soma asked what it 
was he wanted. 

' Come over here/ the child said, walking towards 
the shadowy end of the house ; * Mautara said I was to 
let nobody see me speak to you.* 

Directly that Soma heard the name of Mautara he 
knew that the child must have been entrusted with 
some message that was perhaps of vital importance to 
them, and taking in his great palm the little brown 
hand that the child held out to him, he moved away 
from the tell-tale firelight. He knelt down on the 
floor by the side of the boy when they were well 
within the shadow, and asked what the message was 
that he had to give him. At this the little chap began 
to cry, and throwing his arms round the neck of his 
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big playmate, he said in a jerky, half whispering 
voice — 

' Are they going to kill you, Soma-ou ? You and 
the Papalangi ? ' 

' I hope not,' said Soma. ' Tell me what Mautara 
said.' 

This reminded the child that he had not delivered 
his message, and he stopped crying, rubbing his smooth 
little mouse-back head against Soma's cheek. 

' Mautara called me out of the house. Pilu was 
there and Tubu-fua. Mautara said, " Go to my house 
where those men of Otorangi are. Let no one see you 
go. Say to them that Maurata sent you." And then 
he said some things that I forget. Mautara spoke so 
fast. But I know he said, " Tell them that to-night 
they must go. Tell them that Faaori has sworn 
a sacrifice." I don't know what he means.' 

Though startled. Soma was not surprised by this 
news ; he gently unclasped the boy's arms from his 
neck and giving him the uma he bade him go home, 
and then, as the child ran off into the outside darkness, 
he turned to Christian and said — 

' Ofa-namu-ou, it is as we feared.' 

* What message did the child bring ? ' asked North. 

* It was from your man Mautara. We are to be 
food for the gods.' 

' What is the reason ? Why has Faaori changed ? 
What have we done ? ' 

' Who knows ? ' said Soma. ' But so it is.' 

* What must we do ? ' said North, more to himself 
than to his companion. 

* Go at once,' answered Soma for him. * We only 
risk our lives in trying to escape. It is certain death 
to stay.' 
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There was truth in this bold statement of their 
position, and Christian, as he always did in times of 
emergency, rose to the occasion, and was in spirit ready 
for anything. The presence of danger acted like a 
tonic on him, and as though it were a burden that he 
threw from his shoulders, he shook off the depression 
and lassitude that had oppressed him all day. There 
was a smile on his face and a little laugh in his throat 
as he turned to his companion and said — 

* We are in a bad place, Soma-ou, but we have been 
in worse, and somehow we have managed to pull through. 
And so we will this time.' 

But this time their luck seemed to have deserted 
them, for as the two men stepped out into the night 
they heard the dull and hurried sound of many men 
running towards them, the dull thud, thud and rustle of 
their naked feet sounding loudly in the stillness of the 
night. The wind had not come yet ; the starlit sky 
overhead was still clear and blue, though a blackness 
as of the last day was mounting quickly in the heavens. 
Already light whirling wisps of vapour, torn from the 
edge of the advancing storm, were beginning to stretch 
long misty filaments, like wind-blown hair, across the 
still clear space of sky. These silent presages of the 
storm moved and were tossed with a wildness and 
speed that spoke of the force of the tempest that drove 
them. 

' If they had but waited one half hour more,' said 
Christian to himself, casting on/B quick glance at the 
sky, 'they would have had enough to do without 
troubling about us.' 

But the storm, for the sake of the two friends, came 
half an hour too late, for a crowd of eager hurrying 
men was about the house before Soma and North had 
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time to hide themselves and all chance of doing so was 
gone. The two men, seeing that they were discovered, 
assumed an unconcern they were very far from feeling, 
and walked towards the band of Oneroans and de- 
manded what it was that brought them there so 
hurriedly at that time of night. 

* Go back into the house,' said the foremost of the 
party, which had come to a standstill upon finding the 
men they were seeking, as though uncertain of their 
next movements. ' Go back into the house. Faaori- 
eki will be here soon. You will know then.* 

In another moment or two, when North and Soma 
had done as they were asked, a glimmer of torches 
shone into the place and Faaori with two other chiefs 
entered the house, followed by as many men as could 
come in. The two men were standing by one of the 
great central house-posts, and Chris, who thought he 
was something of a favourite with the savage old chief, 
walked towards him and asked why it was that 
Faaori and so many chiefs had come to their house. 

A very evil light shone in the chiefs eyes ; he 
appeared to be as angry and excited as his following, 
and without noticing North's question he turned to one 
of the men who had first reached the house and said — 

* Why have you waited ? Did I not tell you what 
to do ? take those men and bind them hand and foot.' 

No sooner had he spoken than three or four men 
rushed forward to do his bidding, thinking to overpower 
the two defenceless men at once, but North at his first 
word had sprung back and given Soma a warning 
nudge, and as the men tried to seize them. North and 
Soma leaped upon them with clenched fists, felling two 
of them with their first furious and unexpected blows, 
pushed past the others, and made a sudden rush for the 
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door. The attack was so sudden that they almost made 
good their escape, for Polynesians are so accustomed 
to abject obedience to their chiefs that they rarely 
make in such cases any attempt to resist ; but there 
were too many men in the house for them to evade, 
and in another moment both men, stiU struggling 
gallantly, were overpowered and borne to the ground. 
Before he fell Soma made one violent clutch at the 
only torch in the house, hoping that in the confusion 
and darkness they might still get away, but it was 
unsuccessful, and he only managed to bum the face and 
singe the hair of the man next the torchbearer. 

Once upon the ground they were quite helpless, so 
many pairs of hands held them down that in a moment 
they were bound hand and foot without being able to 
resist. From where he lay Chris could see Mautara, 
the man who had sent them the warning message, but 
he made no sign of recognising the prisoners, and North, 
for fear of implicating him, was as cautious and spoke 
no word. In the confusion of the struggle both men 
had received many blows and kicks, and both were 
breathless from their violent but futile struggles. 
Neither of them had any idea of the reason for this 
sudden change in Faaori's behaviour, and it appeared 
that they were not, at any rate at present, to be en- 
lightened upon it, for in a few moments, after a short 
consultation with the men who accompanied him, 
Faaori ordered the house to be emptied of every one 
but the prisoners, and placing a strong guard at the 
door to prevent their escape, he hurried back into the 
town, where much had to be done in a short time to 
prepare for the rapidly coming hurricana 



CHAPTER XXVI 

For a few minutes after North and Soma were left 
bound and panting on the floor, silence reigned in the 
emptied house ; both men were so angry and confused 
by the sudden change in their condition that they did 
not know what to say — hardly what to think. North 
was the first to collect himself, and swearing a good 
round sailor's oath to relieve his mind, he sat up to 
try to do the same good office for his body ; he found 
that his feet were so tightly tied at the ankles that the 
cord was cutting deeply into the already swelling flesh, 
and that his crossed wrists were fastened in the same 
manner. He could move his fingers, but that was all. 
Not daring to speak aloud to Soma, for fear of attract- 
ing the attention of the men who had been placed to 
guard the house, whose dark figures he could see dimly 
defined against the pale light of the doorway, he lay 
down again and quietly rolled across the floor to where 
he could hear Soma breathing. 

A deathly silence lay upon the town, as though the 
coming storm were holding its breath for the howl and 
roar with which it would shortly burst upon it ; now 
and then a sound of voices came to them from the 
other side of the promontory, where the people were 
hurriedly hauling their canoes into places of safety or 
securing their houses by passing stout ropes over them 
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and attaching the ends to rocks or any available heavy 
weight. So silent was it that Chris could distinctly 
hear what the three or four men who were at the 
entrance to the house were saying, though their voices 
were lowered to a whisper that they might not be 
overheard by the prisoners. The first words that he 
caught seemed to refer to him and Soma, and think- 
ing that he might learn something of importance, he 
stopped moving that he might hear the better. 

' Wlien did Faaori say it should be ? ' asked a boyish 
voice. 

* He was angry and said, " I will do this thing to- 
morrow. Kongo, the god, shall not wait," ' answered 
one of the men. 

' It is long since such a sacrifice was made.' 

' That is why the god was not with us in Otorangi/ 

' But why has Faaori waited so long ? ' asked the 
first speaker. 'I was over at Kaveka and did not 
hear the talking in his house.' 

' Iruru, one of Tama-iru's men, has been back to 
Otorangi. He went by the land. He went back for 
a woman of the Otorangi called Sobele. She is his wife 
now, and she told him that Tama-iru, Faaori's nephew, 
was slain. Faaori will wipe out his blood with theirs.* 

Here another and a rather louder voice, which 
North recognised as that of Nasili, one of his workmen, 
joined in with a laugh. 

'At Eongo's stone, then, to-morrow I shall be 
revenged for all the work on that cursed (kahe) canoe.' 

Even in that moment of peril these words had 
power to wound poor North, for he had been uni- 
formly kind and considerate to this man, who had 
always seemed to be a harmless and good fellow. 

After this Christian did not stop to hear more ; he 
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had learned more than enough to convince him of the 
absolute certainty of their death on the morrow were 
they still in the power of the savage and now in- 
furiated old chief. Taking every precaution not to be 
overheard, he rolled and shuffled across the floor until 
he was alongside of Soma. He found him lying per- 
fectly rigid and still with the sullenness of despair 
upon him, and when he spoke in answer to Chris's 
questions there was a quiet hopelessness in his tones 
that went to North's heart It is in times of this sort 
that the superiority of the European shows itself; the 
Polynesian fights boldly as long as he thinks he has 
a chance of victory, but he has none of the moral 
courage which struggles on as bravely against defeat 
and disaster. He is apt to accept misfortune in a 
fatalistic spirit and as though inevitable, so that fre- 
quently he refuses to aid himself when he might better 
his position, from the idea that to do anything is 
useless. 

It was in this condition that Chris found Soma; 
he considered that all hope was gone, so he lay there 
grimly awaiting the end. He did not speak when 
North reached the place where he lay, and Christian 
had to push him in the side with his shoulder to make 
him sit up. 

' Did you hear what the men said ? ' asked 
Christian. 

' I heard,' said Soma, without moving, 

' What are you going to do ? ' 

' Nothing/ answered he in the same voice. 

* Yes, you are,' said North savagely. * Where are 
you tied ? ' He had learned by this time the character 
of the Omeans, and he knew that to rouse Soma from 
this fatalistic lethargy he must speak and act decisively ; 
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besides this he felt somewhat angry at the helpless- 
ness of his companion, who had never before failed him 
in time of need. 

' Where are you tied ? ' he repeated in a more 
urgent whisper, for the house was so dark that it was 
impossible to see for himself. 

'My feet are tied,' said Soma, spurred to life by 
the unusual tone of Christian's voice, * and my hands 
are also. They are tied behind my back.' 

Seeing that he had succeeded in rousing him, North, 
in a more natural tone, said, 'EoU over on to your 
face, Soma-ou, and I will try to untie them.' 

Soma did as he was bid, and Christian with his 
own bound hands, which had been tied in front of him, 
tried, but in vain, to loosen the tight knots in the 
sinnet cord with which Soma was fastened. He had 
been quite unable to make any impression on his own 
bonds, but with an admirable pluck he was down in 
a moment with his elbows on the floor, and with his 
strong teeth began to tear and gnaw at the toughly 
woven cords. Soma, prone on the ground, turned his 
head towards him, and with his unsupported cheek 
pressing the mats, mumbled something about * N"o use. 
It is impossible.' To which North answered, moving 
his flushed and sweating face to Soma's ear, in a 
whisper which in itself was exasperating to him, 
excited as he was, and breathing quickly from his 
exertions, ' It is of use. Neither you, my friend, nor 
I shall die this night for want of a little courage or a 
little labour. Lie still. I shall be back in a moment.* 

A new idea had struck him, and without a moment's 
delay he began to execute it. Lying down again he 
began to roll across the floor towards the little hearth 
at which Soma had been preparing their food when 
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the child that had been sent by Mautara to warn 
them had come into the house. The small fire had 
not been noticed when the excited men had poured 
into the house some short time before — ^it was unusual 
in Oneroa to have a hearth in the dwelling-house, but 
]^orth and Soma had at first not been allowed to go 
to the cooking sheds, and they had continued to use 
the one originally made for them — and the embers and 
some small fragments of wood were still glowing. 

Without a moment's hesitation he chose a stick of 
the wood which was burning brightest, and drawing 
it out of the embers with his bound hands, he placed 
it so that the glowing end was uppermost, then on 
this he put his two wrists so that the cord might be 
burnt through. He did not flinch, but held his hands 
steadily there, though the fire that burnt the sinnet 
charred his flesh at the same time till the tender skin 
stretched and cracked and shrivelled with the heat, 
and a sharp pungent smell rose from the burnt flesL 
The agony was intense, and the self-control that he 
had to exert to keep his wrists over the fire, and at 
the same time to prevent himself from groaning aloud, 
seemed to make his sufferings greater. His toes and 
fingers were all cramped and contorted, and the per- 
spiration was pouring from every limb and quivering 
muscle, but beyond a thick and gasping indrawn 
breathing, he made no sign of what he felt For- 
tunately it was not for long, or he could not have 
endured the self-inflicted torment. 

Soma groaned aloud when he saw what North was 
doing for him as well as for his own sake, and managed 
to propel himself worm-like to the hearth, entreating 
Korth to desist Christian did not turn his head ; his 
gaze was fixed too intently on the slow red charring 

T 
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of the cord, and all he said, in a whisper that was 
harsh and strident with pain, was — 

'Be quiet, or I do it in vain.' 

Just as. Soma had wriggled to him the tough, cord 
parted in several places, and Chris snatched his scorched 
hands away from the fire. Soma, down whose savage 
face childish tears of pity and compassion were pour- 
ing, stooped in his passionate devotion to kiss the 
wounded hands, but North, who even from Soma never 
could tolerate that sort of sentimentality, snatched 
them away, saying — 

' Ou'dfi koeni' (Anglice, stop that). 

Without waiting, as another man would have done, 
to examine his burns. Christian untwisted the burnt 
cords from his wrists, and then, before he finished free- 
ing himself by untying his feet, turned to Soma, 
and making him lie down again that he could get 
at his hands, managed in a little time to undo the 
knots of his bonds with his strong fingers and teeth. 
All the time they could hear the murmur of the voices 
outside the house, which warned them never to raise 
their own above the faintest whisper. After some 
difficulty and much pain to his wounded hands, North 
managed to unfasten the last knot that tied his com- 
panion's wrists and ankles, and then Soma, stretching 
his great arms and legs till the joints cracked, turned 
to Chris and in a very short time succeeded in liberat- 
ing his feet. 

All this that they had now done was, however, 
nothing but the first step towards their liberty; they 
were hesitating for a moment and consulting as to 
what should be their next move when they heard a 
tiny rustling sound ^t one side of the house, as though 
some . one were faintly and delicately scratching the 
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reed- work that closed in the spaces between the house- 
posts. Soma laid a cautioning hand on North's shoulder 
and whispered quickly — 

' Don't move. We are saved. It is Viara. That 
is the house of her mother/ 

Almost as he ^poke he began to creep silently 
towards the sound. But that night ill-luck seemed to 
pursue them, for as he was cautiously crossing the 
house he inadvertently kicked over the great rude 
earthen jar in which the food had been placed for 
cooking. This fell into the little hollow of the hearth 
and broke with a crash on the stones with which it 
was lined. North gave a great silent spring after 
Soma, and catching him by the shoulders whispered as 
quick as thought in his ear — 

' Lie down and put your hands behind your back 
as you were. Say nothing ; I will speak.* 

The same instant the guard rushed into the house 
and demanded to know what the noise meant. They 
found both of their prisoners lying down in much the 
same position as that in which they had left them, and 
in the darkness of the house they could not detect the 
fact that they were no longer bound. Chris took upon 
himself to answer their question. 

' What does that noise mean ? It means that we 
have lost the supper we were cooking when you came 
and bound us. . That fool of a Soma there said his 
feet were swelling. He stretched out his legs and 
kicked the pot over.* 

The men laughed at this, and went back to their 
former position outside the house, with the exception 
of one, Nasili, North's former assistant, who was 
perhaps of a more suspicious nature, or probably en- 
joyed the sense of tyrannising over his former master. 
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This man said to the others as they went out of the 
house — 

' I wiU stay here and watch our prisoners. His 
legs must have been looser than I left them if he oan 
kick. I shall look at the sinnet/ 

' Koko always smelt fire in a mist/ quoted one of 
the men from the doorway. 

To say that North's heart stood still as he heard 
what Nasili said, little expresses the condition of 
anxiety he was in ; he thought that immediate detec- 
tion threatened them ; but he need not have been 
alarmed. Soma's ears were open also, and as Nasili — 
who really had no suspicion as to the security of the 
prisoners— came near him, although he lay perfectly 
stm, he prepared himself for his Uow. There is vei^ 
little magnanimity in the character of most Polynesians, 
and as Nasili stooped over his fallen enemy he could 
not resist taunting him with his approaching fate. 

' Ha, my fine Otorangan, you will make a capital 
breakfast for Eongo to-morrow.' 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
Soma's great arms sprang from behind him, and before 
the astonished and terrified Oneroan had time to give 
a cry he had him firmly in his grasp, with one gigantic 
hand upon his throat. 

' If you make a sound I'll kill you,' he breathed 
hotly in the ear of the struggling man. 

Christian was by his side instantly, and in a flash 
had secured his wildly waving arms with the very 
cord that he had taken from Soma's ankles. To his 
surprise he heard Soma give vent to a stifled little 
gurgle of laughter, and lifting his head to learn the 
reason he heard Soma whisper in his ear — 

' Look in the ashes of the fire for the talo we were 
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going to eat. Nasili shall have a mouthful or two 
instead.' 

Not fully understanding his meaning Chris crept 
softly to the hearth, and finding two or three great 
lumps of the soft partly cooked vegetable, he brought 
them back to Soma. Without taking his hand from 
Nasili's throat, Soma took the tcUo from North, and 
stooping to the ear of the half- suffocated man, he 
whispered pleasantly — 

* Come, Nasili, you must taste our cooking. Open 
your mouth wide.' As the wretched fellow kept his 
jaws firmly closed, Soma tightened his clutch about 
his throat a little, and added, ' If you don't I'll strangle 
you.' 

This showed the superiority of persuasion over 
force, for without more ado Nasili, baring his teeth 
with a savage snarl, opened his mouth. 

'Wider,' whispered Soma softly, and then, as the 
Oneroan distended his great jaws. Soma crammed in 
one piece of tcdo after another till North thought he 
must choke; he said so to Soma, who very wisely 
answered — 

' If I don't put in enough he can move his tongue 
and will swallow it all He can sing again then,' 

So he calmly proceeded to pack the great cavern 
of Nasili's mouth till it could hold no more, and then 
with a further length of the sinnet which had lately 
bound them, and for which reason he seemed to doubly 
enjoy the present use of it, he tied his jaws firmly 
together. 

' I wish we had a Kght,' he said as he finished his 
work. ' Nasili never looked so funny ' (hod-a). 

North was glad that Soma could accept Nasili's 
treachery to them so lightly; he had always passed 
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as being their friend, and had, particularly to Christian, 
shown a degree of affection and confidence that had 
completely deceived him. Nothing can wound a true 
man so deeply as treachery and disloyalty from a 
friend, and yet, strangely enough, it is always the 
constant and stanch — who, from the very faithfulness 
and constancy of their own hearts, cannot believe in 
the untrustworthiness of a friend— who are oftenest 
deceived. How much better an open enemy than a 
false friend I One can respect the first, but the contempt 
for the last seems somehow to smirch one's own heart. 

Before they left their captive they took the pre- 
caution of dragging him to one of the central house- 
posts, against which they seated him, and firmly tied 
him with his back to it that he night not higgle 
across the floor as they had done. They then stepped 
across the house to the wall where they had heard the 
scratching of their friend ; they listened for a moment, 
but could hear nothing. Thinking that she had per- 
haps been alarmed by the noisy entrance of Nasili 
and the other men. Soma began to make a little open- 
ing in the reed-work, through which he thrust his 
hand, and on the principle of nothing venture nothing 
win, he lightly ran the back of one of his nails across 
the reeds that formed the wall of the house which was 
not more than a foot from their own. In a moment 
they heard the sound of a light footstep crossing the 
floor of the next house, and then a soft voice, which 
they both recognised as that of Viara, although she 
spoke in a faint whisper, said — 

* Is that you, Soma-ou V 

' We are both here,' he answered. 

'You are dead men. Viara weeps. There is one 
way.' 
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* What is it ? ' eagerly whispered Soma. 

' Cut through the screen ; not here, lower down a 
little. Here is a knife. I have made a hole in the 
side of this house. You must come right through.' 

As she spoke Soma felt the wooden handle of one 
of their obsidian-bladed knives thrust into his hand ; 
and he managed — true lover that he was — to press in 
his for a moment the little hand that gave it him. 

The reeds of which these screens are made are not 
woven, they are too thick and brittle to be much bent ; 
they are cut of the length that will just reach from 
the eaves to the floor of the space they are to fill, 
and then are tied together perpendicularly by narirow 
strings of sinnet, which run longitudmally the whole 
length of the screen at distances of about six or eight 
inches. Once armed with the clumsy but keen-bladed 
knife, it was easy enough to cut the strings and make 
an opening, which it would have been almost impossible 
to do with their hands without much noise, in the short 
time they had at their disposal. 

They effected their work in silence; not a reed 
cracked, and having made a hole large enough for 
them to pass through, they were just about to glide 
through it into the next house when a cheerful voice 
at the doorway — the approaching fate of the two 
prisoners evidently weighed but little on the minds of 
the guards — called out — 

* You are very quiet, Nasili ; are you going to sleep 
with your friends there ? ' 

* Nasili is kind,' said the other voice ; ' he does not 
want to wake them till breakfast time. Is not that 
so, Nasili ? ' 

Fearing that if they got no answer the men would 
come into the house to know the reason and find their 
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prisoners flown, Soma stepped lightly back into the 
house, and, with a wit and presence of mind that 
North could never sufficiently admire, hurrying to the 
hearth, snatched up a piece of the talo, which thus 
came to their assistance a second time, and filled his 
mouth with it Having thus disguised his voice, he 
answered naturally enough and in rather a surly tone — 

' I'm not asleep. I have found food, and am eating/ 

* I am hungry,' said one of the men at the door. 
* Let us go in, Mapai. We will eat too.' 

With a boldness born of desperation Soma snatched 
up two or three lumps of the now cold vegetable and 
rushed to the door. With his mouth still full of food 
he said to the men — 

' Here is the tcdo! 

The night had grown so dark that he might have 
ventured outside without being recognised, but he 
wisely kept on the safe side of prudence, and did not 
leave the house. The men took the food innocently 
enough, and he stepped back calmly into the house, 
and in another moment he and the exultant Christian 
had passed through the openings in the two walls, and, 
silently led by Viara, found themselves free on the 
rocky shore of the little promontory. 



CHAPTEE XXVII 

Although it was not very long, not more than an 
hour, since they had last looked upon the sky, a ter- 
rible change had come over it. The torn and flying 
clouds that had edged the black mass of the mounting 
storm, like great waves of blackness rent from the 
heart of night, had swept across the zenith. It was 
as though some dire bird of infinite wing had pulsed 
across the heaven, eclipsing in its sombre flight all the 
glory of the stars. The darkness could almost be felt. 
Viara and the two men standing there in the open air 
shoulder to shoulder would not have known that each 
was not alone but for the sense of touch and the sound 
of each other's voice. The storm had not broken yet, 
and the silence in the midst of that appalling darkness, 
with the knowledge that the awful and devastating 
violence of a raging hurricane was only collecting its 
direst forces to break upon them at any moment, 
seemed to weigh like lead upon their hearts. The 
intense stillness of that moment as God held His 
breath was more awe-inspiring than the wildest shriek- 
ing of the winds and raging of the storm could be. 

It seemed that everything had been done by the 
people in the town that could be thought of for their 
safety, and now they waited in terror-stricken silence 
for the hurricane to burst. Soma and North might 
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have passed unchallenged through the town, but the 
darkness was such that they could not have found 
their way, and in all probability they would have 
walked straight into the arms of their enemies. But 
for this they would have made the venture there and 
then. They did not know for what they waited, but 
they stood still on the spot they first had reached 
when they left Viara's mother's house until something, 
they knew not what, should occur. 

It was not for long. It was North who first heard 
it> for the other two were quietly talking in low whis- 
pers, and did not pay so much attention to what might 
happen. Poor souls, it was the last time that they 
ever spoke together. As Christian with uplifted face 
tried to pierce the darkness all around him, and 
strained his hearing for any sign of coming change, 
he noticed a very faint low roaring which slowly but 
steadily grew nearer. It came from the sea, as though 
the calm water were suddenly forced into wild waves, 
which growled deeply and hoarsely at the coming of 
the mighty raging wind. From the land across the 
bay, too, a low sound came as the vanguard of the 
storm seized the top branches of the trees, which, 
tearing and tossing in its grasp, shrieked with the ten 
myriad tiny voices of their leaves. 

Louder and nearer came the wind, a few heavy 
drops of rain fell, and then suddenly, without any 
preliminary warnings of gusts of wind, the full fury of 
the hurricane burst upon the town. The rain fell in 
torrents, and was dashed with such force to the earth 
that it was worse than the heaviest hail; with this 
was mixed the driving scud of sea-water that was torn 
from the crests of the great waves, which, as though by 
magic, sprang up within the lagoon and came crashing 
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on the rocky shore. No one could stand up in the face 
of this terrific gale, and Viara and the two men, grasp- 
ing each other, flung themselves down amongst the 
great rocks of the shore where the rain beat on them 
till they could scarcely breathe, and every now and 
then some great billow, larger than his fellows, came 
crashing on the beach and surged over them as though 
to drown them on dry land. Soma and North did all 
that they could to protect the girl who had risked so 
much for them, but it was of little service ; she bore it 
very bravely, and creeping close to Soma seemed to 
find comfort in his presence. 

The lightning, which was almost incessant, rendered 
the intervals of darkness doubly black ; but so terrific 
was the deep roaring of the wind that they could 
not hear the loudest thunder -clap. It is impos- 
sible to describe the frenzied violence of the tempest 
or the unutterable din of the one continuous howl and 
roar of the wind. Though every now and then North 
tried to make Soma hear by shouting his very loudest 
in his companion's ear, it was perfectly futile; no 
human voice could make itself heard above the din of 
all the elements let loose. 

Christian thought it almost impossible that they 
could live the night through, for every few moments 
flying objects, boughs and branches torn from the forest 
across the bay, beat upon them, and of course they 
were unable to protect themselves from these unseen 
missiles. They crouched and cowered amongst the 
tumbled rocks on that side of the promontory, and it 
was doubtless the poor protection these afforded that 
saved their lives. 

After some time the lightning, which at flrst had 
seemed to dart from all four quarters of the heavens 
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at once, became rarer, though the stinging rain, that 
fell in one great cascade from the sky, showed no sign 
of ceasing. It was then that through the floods of 
rain Chris first noticed a strange pale fluctuating 
light that dimly shone along the shore; this was 
caused by the phosphorescence of the great waves 
which came thundering over the reef, and crossing the 
lagoon, broke on the beach in masses of wildly leaping 
spray, each drop of which glowed with its weird lamp 
of lifa 

So the first hour of that terrible night passed, the 
three desperate creatures crouching among the rocks 
as much isolated from the crowded town behind them 
as if a hundred miles away. Every living soul on the 
promontory might have been swept away into eternity 
without their knowing or hearing even a faint echo of 
their last despairing shrieks. 

About midnight, as near as North could judge, 
when they were almost exhausted with the violence 
of the storm and all of them were stiff with the cold, 
a sudden change occurred. As abruptly as the storm 
had burst upon them there fell a deathly calm. The. 
centre of the circular cyclone was passing over the 
town, and for the space of about ten minutes not a 
breath of air moved and not one drop of rain felL 
The instantaneous change from the howling and roar- 
ing of the wind to that soundless calm — for except 
the beating of the waves on the rocks and the drip, 
drip of rain from trees or houses, there was no sound 
during that mysterious interlude— created a suspense 
and terrible anxiety that were almost worse than the 
raging of the humcane. The clouds overhead had 
time to part, and for a few moments the tranquil stars 
shone out before the storm burst upon them once 
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more with all its former fury, but from the opposite 
direction. 

Short as was that little time of calm it was taken 
advantage of by the two determined men ; they bore 
their lives in their own hands, and knowing the value 
that moments were to the success of their attempt, 
they sprang to their feet the instant the wind fell. 
Now that the torrents of rain had ceased, the faint 
phosphorescent light of the beating surf was enough 
for them to find their way into the town again. Soma 
picked up the almost senseless body of Viara, and 
kissing her passionately as he stumbled up the rocky 
way, he said a farewell that he little thought was an 
eternal one, and passing the entrance to her mother's 
house, which, like every other in the town, was almost 
in ruins, he left the girl there, and hurried along what 
had been the well-kept open street. Now everything 
was changed: the town was ruined, almost all the 
houses roofless, and masses of debris of all sorts blocked 
the open spaces. 

Over and amongst all this rubbish North and 
•Soma quickly made their way ; hand-in-hand, like two 
children, that they should not lose one another in the 
darkness, they rapidly ran and scrambled towards the 
a-leo that divided the promontory from the mainland. 
They passed many a terrified group of men and women 
crouched together and covering their crying children as 
weU as they could, and once or twice they were called 
after, but they did not pause, and the hapless Oneroans 
had too much to think of in their own misfortunes to 
remember the prisoners who were awaiting death in 
the morning. 

The opening in the a-leo was not closed, and 
stumbling through this in a broken and breathless 
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run, the two men found themselves on the mainland, 
free of the town from which they had hardly dared to 
hope they would escape with their lives. There was 
no time for speech ; they could not tell how soon the 
hurricane would be upon them again, and they knew 
that to be caught in the forest, with trees and branches 
falling in all directions, was dangerous in the extreme, 
so with one accord they ran to the open space of the 
shore, taking, almost instinctively, the left-hand side, in 
which direction Otorangi lay. 

Hardly had they left the strip of forest and reached 
the sandy shore of the bay before the storm with all 
its former violence was beating upon them once more ; 
but what did they care in that moment for all the 
fury of wind or rain, for they were free. 

Free! Ah, none but those who for a time have 
lost it can tell what a man's freedom is to him 1 Free ! 
free ! North could have shouted the word aloud with 
the delight and rapture that he felt in being his own 
master again. The very storm that tore and hustled 
about him might have been the balmiest, softest air 
that ever blew from out a summer heaven without 
giving him a greater joy. In truth, the force and 
wildness of it seemed fitting to his mad rapture. Let 
it buffet him as it would, let it try to beat the very 
life out of him, as it indeed seemed trying to do, it 
only served to rouse his manhood in him now that he 
was free. Eestricted, watched, and imprisoned as he 
had been all these last long months, it was enough for 
him to feel that he could turn this way or that at his 
own free will, that aU the earth was his once more. 
The very airs of heaven — storms from hell they might 
have been from their fury — seemed purer now that 
no man was his master. He felt that for the first 
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time since their capture he drew his breath as a man 
should breathe. 

A man can live and be happy in one honse, even 
in one room, from year's end to year's end, if he does 
it of his own free will and with the knowledge that 
he can leave it any moment that he chooses, but it 
becomes the bitterest of torments if it be against his 
will. Imprison a man's body and, let poets say what 
they may, his soul becomes imprisoned too ; his body 
may be unhurt, but his spirit is crippled, and slowly 
the integrity of his self-respect is wounded, not to be 
cured again until he is his own master. 

Christian had chafed bitterly against his confine- 
ment, and had become, for him, moody, silent, and de- 
pressed under it, so that now, when by one bold stroke 
they had regained the treasure of their liberty, a natural 
reaction had set in. He felt neither cold nor hunger 
nor discomfort, his heart beat high, and his natural 
cheerfulness and good spirits returned in such a flood 
that for a time the man was ' fey.' He laughed aloud 
and sang, though none, not even himself, could hear a 
sound of it, and if for a moment there were any lull 
in the tempest, he shouted the wildest nonsense to his 
somewhat melancholy companion. 

Everything was as he wished it to be. He would 
not have had the storm one jot less strong ; he loved to 
fight against it, and to use his strength and manhood to 
conquer it ; the wind howled louder for him than he 
could for himself, and the wild shouting of the thunder- 
ing surf was no wilder than his own mad heart. He 
could not rest, and when Soma proposed to shelter in 
the lee of a mass of rocks, he urged him not to stop, 
but to buffet and struggle on along the beach, where 
the phosphorescence of the breakers marked out their 
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way for them ; and he sang to himself as he staggered 
along and waved his arms in mockery of the black, 
tossing, tempest-torn masses of the groaning forest on 
theii right hand, when, sometimes for a moment, they 
could define its outlines against the scudding sky. 

Towards daylight they felt the fury of the storm 
begin to abate, and it rapidly decreased in violence, 
though a full gale of wind was still blowing when the 
blackness of the terrible night first was tempered with 
the cold gray of the coming dawn. They had made 
but little progress in those long hours, the force of the 
wind, which had veered round and blew directly in 
their faces, frequently keeping them at an absolute 
standstill, if not actually driving them backwards. 
They could throw themselves on to it and be borne up 
as though by a solid body. So that an hour before 
sunrise both men were completely worn out, and feel- 
ing sure that they had put a suflScient distance between 
themselves and their enemies,-— even in the unlikely 
eventuality of their flight being detected and followed, 
— they, by the earliest dim light, looked out for a place 
of comparative shelter, where they flung themselves 
down side by side, and, notwithstanding rain, wind, and 
cold, fell asleep, and slept soundly until long after 
sunrise. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII 

Christian sprang to his feet the instant that he awoke, 
feeling his life as elastic and youthful as though just 
poured from the immortal sea, to which some day it 
must flow back. He looked down at his sleeping 
companion, who was lying, like a tired child, in the 
same position in which he had thrown himself down 
some hours before ; he seemed, however, to miss North 
from his side, and awoke in a moment, looking round 
wondering. The wind was still high, though the sun 
was shining brightly through the broken clouds that, 
like flocks of great birds, were flying across the blue. 
The sea had not yet gone down ; it had lost its angry 
look, but was still wild with its last night's passion, 
and its broad breast still heaved with sobs though its 
anger was spent. Great roUing waves came crashing 
on the beach, white -crested, majestic, beautiful, and 
clear, through which the warm sun shone, making 
fleeting caves of emerald and sapphire in the smooth 
hollows of their curves. 

*Look there,' said Chris, pointing with one hand 
to the sea, whilst with the other he seized the wrist of 
the half-awakened Soma. 

No more needed to be said; Soma sprang to his 
feet, his last night's sorrow forgotten, and the two 
happy savages ran headlong to the sea. They tore off 

u 
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their damp mahis and unfolded them, and weighting 
them with stones, left them to dry in the sun and 
wind whilst they plunged into the waves like sea-gods 
regaining their element. The surging force of the 
deKcious water, the fresh and strong cool wind, the 
glowing sun, and the sweet rain-washed air, all seemed 
to have conspired together to make much of these two 
true sons of theirs. They swam boldly out to sea, 
battling with the great waves and then riding trium- 
phantly to land on the backs of these splendid sea- 
horses. Life and happiness and health glowed in their 
veins and love warmed their hearts as they, laughing 
like two boys at the buffets of the waves, came stagger- 
ing to the firm sand of the beach; crisp and fresh 
and hard, they stood there with the wind blowing 
about them and the water running down their smooth, 
healthy skins, as it does from marble. For very 
exuberance of joy in their liberty, Chris threw his arms 
round Soma in a boyish embrace and challenged him 
to a race along the beach. 

Laugh your fill, Christian — you will not laugh 
again for many a long sad day ; race, leap, stretch your 
grand limbs and fill your great chest, oh Soma — ^your 
strength is at its greatest, your youthful manhood is at 
its beautiful perfection, and your noble heart mature ; 
not long shall these God-given gifts help to glorify the 
earth; all these shall weigh how light in your im- 
flinching hand when the time comes for their sacrifice. 

Everywhere along the wave -ridged beach were 
strewn the signs of last night's storm ; broken boughs, 
long palm branches, and tufts of shining leaves were 
mingled in a wild confusion with dark, curved lines 
of brown and purple sea- wrack. Far above the usual 
limit of high tide this debris of the sea lay piled, long 
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ropes of gorgeous marine vegetation, deep olive-green 
and bright pink tresses of weed, amongst which mer- 
maids might have played ; gay shells and strange forms 
of life cast up from the mighty deep. In and out of 
these quickly-drying masses little bright-coloured crabs 
ran sideways down to the water, and lines of big- 
winged, slowly moving birds were seeking their food — 
an unexampled banquet — amidst the rubbish. Fruits 
from the forest and ripe and immature coco-nuts from 
the line of palms that edged the shore, lay there all shent 
in countless thousands, and once or twice they found 
a dead and battered bird. These last Christian could 
never pass ; he would pick them up and dry them and 
set their dainty plumage as strdght aslis clumsy 
man's fingers would let him, and then he would bury 
them in a hasty hole in the sand. They were too sad 
a sight, he thought, for the beauty and vitality of that 
day. 

The memory of that happy day remained bright 
and unfaded in North's heart as long as he lived ; the 
blackness and the grief that lay ahead of him was un- 
seen then, and when it came it only served to throw 
into greater brightness by its contrast the joy and 
blitheness of these hours. How happy they were, 
those two ; how they laughed as they talked of their 
outwitted enemies ; what plans for the future did they 
not make — that careless future which, like a sunny 
landscape, lies spread out before our untroubled youth ! 
North was now to have no difiBculty in making Ho 
remove his tabu from TJtam^, and he talked of their 
happiness as assured ; Soma was to manage for Viara 
to join him in Otorangi. This was to be and that was 
to be. They arranged it alL Dreams, dreams, which 
an hour was to wreck. 
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The march back to Otorangi, although interrupted 
by no dangers, was a long one, and took them the 
whole day, for neither man knowing the way through 
the forest, they had to walk along the wind-swept 
beach the whole distance, and as the coast-line of that 
side of the island is broken into many bays, their 
journey was much longer than if they had been able 
to cut across the land. There was only one town of 
any importance between Oneroa and Otorangi, and that 
they wisely avoided by making a considerable detour 
and passing in the rear of it ; they might in all proba- 
bility have passed imchallenged through it, though it 
was one of Faaori's dependencies, on account of the 
confusion caused in it by the hurricane, but they did 
not wish to run the slightest risk of losing their newly- 
gained liberty. They managed to obtain sufficient 
food and drink on the shore and the edge of the forest 
without venturing near any inhabited place. 

It was after sunset when they began to approach 
their own town, and the natural excitement that they 
both felt prevented them from noticing their fatigue. 
The sun had gone down in a solemn sky, all barred at 
the horizon with heavy banks of cloud, and now the 
serene moon was rising, sailing onwards to that un- 
known port for which she always steers, but which she 
never reaches. 

They left the shore now and turned a little inland 
to gain the town more quickly, for by this time they 
knew every inch of the road, and in the warm shadows 
and silence of the woods they hurried on with the joy 
of home-coming in their hearts. The storm had been 
there before them, and signs of its violence were every- 
where visible, though the devastation it had wrought 
seemed less complete than that which had fallen on 
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Oneroa ; it was the edge of the cyclone that had struck 
Otorangi, so that its force had not been so great. 
They did not meet a soul until they were almost in 
the town, but there they found many men still about 
doing what they could to repair the last night's 
damage. 

It had been thought that both men had been killed 
long before this by their enemies, so that the sudden 
return of Soma was the cause of the wildest excite- 
ment and joy to his fellows. Even in that first 
moment Christian noticed a change in their treatment 
of him, for whilst glad shouts of ' Soma e Motuiti is 
back ! ' ' The dead is living ! ' ' Here is our Soma ! ' sur- 
prised the silence of the night, no word of welcome was 
raised for North, and he was looked upon askance by 
one and all, though pityingly by some. This gave 
him a strange and imhappy chill, for North, like all 
emotionally quick men, instantly detected a change in 
the feelings of those about him. 

In hia first excitement, and in the eager questionings 
that he made as to what had occurred in the long 
months of their absence, Soma failed to observe the 
change in the demeanour of his friends to Christian, 
and he led the way joyously to the house of his father. 
The little river was so swoUen by the torrents of rain 
that it had far overflown its usual limits, and they had 
to cross by means of the high stepping-stones that had 
been useless during the whole time of North's presence 
on the island. 

Old Motuiti, told by a young man who ran on 
ahead, of the return of the son he had so long thought 
dead, was outside the house to welcome him, and 
though he tried to preserve a chief-like calm, the nervous 
working of his kind old face and the trembling of his 
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lips as his son clasped him in his arms for the itma, 
showed well enough the joy of the old fellow. He led 
them both into the house, and with a shaking voice 
called to the young men to bring food for the wan- 
derers. There was no change in him, Christian saw ; 
his kindness and hospitality were what they had always 
been, for by his adoption by the old chief, North 
had really become as a member of his own family. 
But whilst they ate with the appetite of young and 
healthy men he told them of the discoveries made by 
Ho, through the slave girl Sobele, of Tama-iru's death, 
and of Utame's flight to Monoriro with Christian. 
The head chief had been furiously angry with North 
for breaking tabu by taking away the girl, whom he 
entirely exonerated from the death of Tama-iru, as it 
was evident that she had slain him in self-defence ; but 
North he held responsible for the attack on the town 
by the Oneroans, and the consequent loss of so many 
of his warriors who had been killed in the battle. 
The priests of the old worship had laid all the blame 
of this fatal engagement on North, and, though both 
they and Ho had thought him dead, they had held him 
up to execration in the songs composed in commemora- 
tion of the battle, and had vowed a bitter vengeance 
if by chance he had escaped and should ever fall into 
their hands. 

' And now that you are back, my son,' concluded 
the old man, addressing Christian, ' I fear you are in 
worse danger with Ho than you were amongst the 
Oneroa men. Ho will have your life.' 

Chris laid his food down with a sigh. He had 
come back with a light heart expecting a welcome, and 
had found a sentence of death. He was, however, 
game to the core, and he sprang to his feet as lightly 
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as though he had known no fatigue that day, and 
turning quietly to Soma, he said — 

' There is no rest for Papalangi tea ; truly he is a 
stranger. I must go/ 

' It is best/ answered Soma ; ' we must go.' 

At first Christian did not know what he meant, but 
he saw at the first glance that Soma meant to accom- 
pany him. He had felt discouraged at this sudden 
ruin of his hopes, but the words of his friend seemed 
to give him new courage, though his eyes, poor wan- 
derer, were dimmed by this display of natural and 
unconscious generosity and devotion. 

' I cannot take you fix)m home again, Soma-ou,' 
said North. 

* Where you are is my home, ofa-namu-ou* was all 
that Soma said, but he spoke in so calm and deter- 
mined a voice that Christian knew nothing would 
shake his resolve, and he was happy in the thought of 
that sturdy affection on which he might rely as on a 
rock. 

* Where shall you go ? * asked Motuiti, who had 
listened to their conversation without making any 
interruption. 

' To Monoriro, first of all, to see UtamV answered 
North. 

* But Utam^ is here in Otorangi,' quickly said the 
old man. 

* Then I will see her if I die for it,' said Christian 
passionately. ' Where is she ? ' 

Before Motuiti could answer Soma made a quick 
sign for silence, and looking round across the ill-lighted 
house, North saw that four or five men had come 
silently up to it and were already entering. 

' What is it that you want ? ' asked Soma angrily. 
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' We come from Ilo-eki/ answered one of the men. 
' You and the Papalangi tea are to come to his house 
at once/ 

Both Christian and Soma knew that it would be 
useless to refuse to obey, so making a sign to Motuiti 
to follow them, they went out and walked across the 
moonlit hara to Ilo's house. The place was all 
lighted up with candle -nut torches and pine -gum 
burning on flat stones on the floor, and Christian could 
see by these preparations, and by the eager talking of 
the little group of men on the mats roimd Ilo, that a 
discussion of importance was taking place. He had 
little doubt of the subject of it when he recognised 
amongst the old men talking with the chief several of 
the principal priests of that part of the island. The 
manner of their reception convinced him that his fate 
had been decided as soon as his return to the town 
had become known. He knew that it was 'death,' 
but what manner of death remained to be told. 

He experienced a curious sinking at the heart as 
he felt the looks of these previously friendly people 
turned upon him with an expression of hate and 
revenge painted upon their faces, diflferent from any- 
thing that he had ever felt when in danger among 
enemies. It was not so much the death that threatened 
him as that he should come by it at the hands of old 
companions and friends, — here was the sting. He felt 
a hopelessness then that had been a stranger to him in 
all his previous straits ; it seemed that in this struggle 
with men who before this had loaded him with kind- 
ness and benefits, all his old pugnacity was dead and 
a dull despair had taken its place. 

They stood for a moment at the entrance to the 
house, uncertain what to do next, when from where he 
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sat lie called out to them to come in, inviting Soma 
to the mats where he and his councillors sat, but 
bidding North sit down at the doorway. Then Soma 
showed his mettle and spoke up. 

'What has the Papalangi tea done that he should 
sit in the doorway with slaves and not on the mats 
with the chiefs ? Is he not a son of the house of 
Motuiti ? ' 

' You speak truly, Soma-eki,' answered Ilo with a 
wonderful dignity, and betraying no anger at Soma's 
interruption. 'He is a son of your house. But he 
has defied the gods, my ancestors, by breaking tabu 
placed upon IJtam^ e Ngawa. He is no longer worthy 
of a place amongst us chie&. He is a dead man. 
The thing is decided. Come sit with us and aid us 
with your counsels.' 

'He is my ofa-namul answered Soma, with a 
boldness that did not seem to be displeasing to the old 
chief, ' and I will not sit with those who wish his 
death.' So saying he stepped to North's side and sat 
down ; etiquette would not allow him to remain stand- 
ing in the presence of the sitting chiefs. 

'You are a stranger,' said Ho then, addressing 
Christian, * and may have laws imlike to ours in Omeo. 
It is for this that I tell you that you are a dead man. 
These priests of the great gods, whose own voices we 
chiefs have heard, have said that through you all these 
ills have fallen on Otorangi. You have broken toibwy 
and the angry gods have sent the men of Oneroa upon 
us, who have slain many of our warriors and young 
men. They could not tell us why the gods had sent 
the great storm on us that has destroyed our crops and 
coco-nuts. But now the wise priests say the gods were 
angry stUl because you lived.' 
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'How do you know/ interrupted Soma at this 
point, * that the priests speak the will of the 
gods ? ' 

' Did not some among us begin to doubt the power 
of the older gods, and give worship to Iro Veani and 
Lomangatini ? Did not Paori, the priest, tell us that 
the gods were angry, and that for a sign they would 
take him to themselves ? Did they not do so ? We 
therefore fear the gods and their anger. If we give 
them a life for a sacrifice they will spare ours and our 
children's. Eorutu has moved on his mats many times 
of late, and the earth has shaken. Monoriro has 
breathed red and waxed hotter for two moons, and 
Venga says the fire is high in the mountain and soon 
must pour down into the valleys. To him, into his 
fire will we cast this life.' 

Ilo had become wrought up as he talked, and 
towards the end of his speech his voice was raised in 
loud tones, which excited the audience of chiefs and 
priests about him as the smell of blood affects a lion. 
Their eyes blazed, and they breathed loud and deep, 
and as Ilo finished an angry growl of savage voices 
was heard all round the house. 

' To the mountain,' ' He is food for Eorutu,' ' His 
blood shall appease the god, ' ' Into the fire with him,' 
and other cries of cruelty and brutality, which showed 
plainly enough that the savage lust for blood was 
stirred and awakened within them, and that nothing 
but the death of the demanded victim would satisfy it. 
The cry was taken up outside the house, and soon the 
hara was ringing with similar shouts of ' Death,' and 
' To the great fire.' 

Christian sat there as pale as death already, but he 
did not flinch for an instant before the gaze of all 
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these passionate men ; he did not attempt to say one 
word in self-defence ; he knew that it would be useless, 
and he let this storm of anger and superstitious hatred 
surge about him without making a sign. He possessed 
already that strange dignity which absolute hopeless- 
ness bestows. He knew everything ; hopes and fears 
could no longer disturb him ; he knew the worst, and 
had nothing to dread now but the one quick step he 
would have to take, — ^the one strange second of agony 
that lay between this life and the nothingness called 
Death, — or another existence, perhaps, of which he knew 
nothing. He was loath to leave this full, bright life, it 
is true, but death itself he had never feared, and beyond 
the mere moment of dying, which to his strong youth 
was terrible enough, he had nothing to dread. All he 
thought then was of the agony of mind that Soma was 
suffering, and that perhaps Utam^ — ah, God, how his 
heart leaped yet ! — might hear these shouts which 
condemned her husband and true lover. 

Christian had lived long enough on the island to 
grasp thoroughly the religious principles of the Omeans, 
and he knew how firm a hold in their hearts the 
strange theory of atonement, that their priests preached, 
had obtained. He had seen it carried out in minor 
instances over and over again, how if a man robbed 
another and himself escaped punishment, it was meted 
out to some member of his family, who acted as scape- 
goat, and the aggrieved person was satisfied ; even in 
cases of life and death he had known an innocent man 
struck dead, and the blood-price thus being paid, the 
guilty one had gone scot-free, purged of his crime by 
the other's death. Knowing this, he was well aware 
that Ho — and indeed every one in the island — thought 
that he was not only justified but meritorious in taking 
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his life for those of the men whose death, in an indirect 
manner, he may have occasioned. 

It almost seemed that the council of chiefs would 
end in general confusion, so excited were one and all, 
but an old priest seated next to Ilo called his attention 
to the fact that he had not said what was to be done 
with North. Eeminded of his duty, Ilo in a few 
words gave orders that Christian should be strongly 
bound and be taken, well guarded, to the temple on 
the river bank — to the god of which, Eorutu, he was 
now dedicate — and that Soma should not be permitted 
to be with them. The next day, he said, they would 
start before sunrise for Monoriro to complete the 
sacrifice. 



CHAPTEE XXIX 

Although he knew that this was his last night on 
earth, and that his very breaths were numbered — as 
truly are those of all us from the first sobbing one we 
draw — Christian slept a deep, unbroken sleep. As he 
had crossed the hara, to reach the temple where he 
was to spend his short imprisonment, he had looked 
about him with eyes still mindful of the beauty of 
everything around, and he then made a sort of farewell 
to life, of whose cup he had drunk so deep. His heart 
was very full, for life, with youth and love and friend- 
ship still strong within him, was exceeding sweet 
to him, and all he had for consolation now was the 
knowledge that he had not wasted but had lived every 
hour of it. But this scarcely made him more ready 
for death. 

His guards were talking busily as they led him to the 
well-known building, but he paid no heed to them, his 
thoughts were otherwhere, — with Utam^ and Soma for 
the most part, but feeling his throat swell and his eyes 
fill with tears, he would not let his mind dwell on 
them, for fear lest his thoughts should unman him. It 
was a perfect night, cooler than was usual in Omeo at 
that time of year, and the storm-cleansed air was fresh 
and clear. He looked upwards at the galaxy of stars 
above him as he entered the dark old temple, and said 
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to himself with almost a smile, * I may know your 
mysteries to-morrow.' 

Binding him hand and foot, and fastening his 
wrists to the central post of the temple, his guards left 
him alone in the presence of the great hideous god, 
whose glittering eyes of shell had looked down upon 
his parting with the old priest Paori, and to whose 
name to-morrow he was to be offered up. The noise 
and excitement in the town gradually died away, and 
sleep, like a downy-winged night-bird, flew about the 
houses ; not a sound broke the silence except the low, 
rapid murmurs of the flooded little river, and once, far 
away across the drowsy woods, towards Nareva, a faint 
echo of some lover's music. His very guards on watch 
around the house seemed sleeping too, but they watched 
well for all their silence. 

Towards midnight, when the moon was hidden by 
the mass of the great central mountains. Soma, who 
had retired quietly to his father's house when his 
friend was separated from him, rose from the mats 
where, for the last hour and more, he had been lying 
feigning the sleep that was so distant from his hot 
eyes. Without disturbing any of the sleeping men 
about him, he crept from the house, and keeping clear 
of the open spaces of the town, where he might have 
been seen in the bright starlight by any watching man, 
he stole to the beach. He walked resolutely, as one 
whose mind is made up; and quickly, but without 
noise, he arrived at the place where a little crowd of 
small fishing canoes lay moored to posts driven into 
the sand. He carefully chose one, and untying its 
rope of fibre, dragged it through the shallow water 
to a part of the beach directly opposite the temple in 
which North lay. Here he pulled it a little way up 
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the sand that it might not float off, and then returned 
to the town along the bank of the swollen stream. 

He moved now with extreme caution, and when he 
was near the guarded building he pulled the sharp 
obsidian dagger from his mahi, and putting the Ught 
wooden handle between his teeth, dropped on to his 
hands. Creeping slowly on all fours he approached 
the temple. Everything was quiet, and from the end 
of the building, the side of which he had gained 
without being observed, he could just distinguish in 
the feeble light the forms of the men who were guard- 
ing the place by lying across the entrance to it. He 
thought they slept, and crept, with throbbing heart, till 
he could have touched the feet of the nearest man. 
They little thought how near to death they were in that 
moment, for without one moment of compunction Soma 
would have slain them one and all had he thought he 
could do it noiselessly. What were the lives of these 
men in the eyes of Soma when compared with that of 
his love-brother ? 

He hesitated for a moment whether it would not 
be better to try to kill them one by one; but, on 
reflection, he considered that, though he certainly could 
slay the one beneath his hand, he must make some 
noise and so disturb the others. He passed this man, 
who was sleeping with his face turned up to the sky, 
and holding his breath, he prepared to step across the 
second man and enter the dark temple. 

Alas, Soma, it was not to be ! As he lifted his foot 
to step across this fellow, a great pair of arms were 
stretched out, and before he knew what had happened, 
he was tripped up and fell heavily to the ground. He 
struggled violently to free himself, but in vain, for in 
a second the other men were roused and held him 
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securely down. None of them spoke a word, and it 
all happened so silently, that Christian, worn out by 
the various fatigues and emotions of the day, slum- 
bered heavily on, quite undisturbed by the struggle, 
and he never knew that this bold attempt had been 
made to set him at liberty. 

Finding himself quite overpowered, Soma ceased 
struggling, and said sullenly and in a low voice — 

' What are you going to do to me ? ' 

'Nothing, Soma-eki,' answered one of the men. 
' Ilo-eki warned us that you, perhaps, would do this 
thing. He said we were to watch well. We were to 
stop your going in, but that we were to do you no 
harm. You and the Papalangi were ofa-Tiamu, he said, 
and what you would do for him would be right. You 
were to be sent back to your house.* 

' I will go,' said Soma quietly ; and without another 
word, with the wonderful self-control of a Polynesian, 
he rose and vanished into the darkness. 

Although he slept soundly Christian awoke before 
daybreak, cramped and stiff from the constrained 
position in which he had passed the night, and with 
his hands and feet somewhat swollen from his bonds. 
For the first few seconds he could not remember where 
he was, and then in a flash memory adjusted itself, and 
he knew that the day had come on which he was to 
die. It is a strange experience to awake in the morn- 
ing well and strong and hearty, and to know that the 
dawn of the day has come which is to be your last on 
earth. As he remembered this a savage fury possessed 
North for a time, and like a wild beast, he tore at his 
bonds, and with muttered oaths, strove to wrench his 
hands from the ropes that bound them. It was very 
hard to die. He quickly found that all this was use- 
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less^ and he calmed himself with the strong self-corn* 
mand of which he had always been the possessor. 

It was sometMng very different from resignation 
that he felt — ^it was more a stony, thoughtless blank 
that he forced upon his mind to save himself from 
the agony of thiiJiing. In this negative condition he 
watched, through the open entrance to the temple, the 
day slowly break over the dark mass of forest on the 
other side of the iara^ and with his poet's eyes he 
witnessed— remembering with a dulled ache that it was 
for the last time — the daily miracle of the dawn. 
Colour, so infinitely pale and distant as to seem but a 
dream of day, stole imperceptibly into the sky ; and 
light, like life made visible, broke upon the sleeping 
world. 

He was sitting thus when' they came to fetch him ; 
he had not heard the first sounds of awakening in the 
town, and it was only when the figures of the men 
darkened the doorway as they came in that he was 
aware that the place was astir. Two or three men ad- 
vanced together to untie his feet and hands, as though 
nervous for their safety, for they knew his great strength, 
and Christian could not help smiling at their timidity. 

' I am not going to hurt you,' he said in his usual 
kindly voice. *I could not if I wished; my hands 
and feet are numb.' 

The sun was not yet risen when the party set out 
from the town, and the sea air was damp and almost 
cold, but every man, woman, and child was out of 
doors, and watched in perfect silence the little band 
start on its sacred way. Christian, whose one desire 
was to see, if only for a moment, the face of the girl 
he loved so passionately, looked this way and that 
for Utamfe, with a hungry eagerness that was terrible 

X 
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to see ; but she was nowhere visible — amongst all the 
well-known faces hers was not to be founi This was 
a sore trial to him, but his faithful heart never doubted 
that she was kept back by force — ^perfect love had cast 
out fear in his case, and he felt no pang of jealousy. 
After all, jealousy is only a form of humility; but 
Christian North, though modest, as all such lovable, 
simple-minded men are, had none of that quality 
of it. 

However, he was not to leave the town without 
receiving from Utam^ a token that was in itself a 
message. Chris and the party which was accompany- 
ing him were just passing between Rakatira's house 
and the place where the women painted the twppa, 
when a little boy ran forward, and thrusting something 
into North's hand, darted away again without a word. 
The men laughed, thinking it was a freak on the part 
of the child, but Christian looking down at the flowers 
thus strangely given, and breathing in their delicate, 
clear perfume, recognised the white somala blossom, 
and knew from whom they came. 

Crossing the flooded and half-ruined gardens, and 
the bird-haunted space on the other side of them, 
they entered the silent woods at sunrise by the well- 
remembered path. Christian saw then how nimierous 
was the party ; for all the principal chiefs of the town, 
and the old priests he had seen the night before at 
Ilo's house, were accompanying him. He noticed 
too that all of them wore or carried their ceremonial 
dress as though bound for some festivity, and all 
were decorated with their most valuable ornaments. 
He knew what all this meant, and looking back in 
his memory, with a sort of impersonal interest, on the 
neglected, happy, brown-faced boy he could see playing 
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about the wharves in the old drowsy English seaport — 
how far away all that seemed now — he smiled as he 
thought of all this fuss being made about so very 
unimportant a person. 

It was in this reflective, half-dreamy state that he 
remained all day ; facts of the present moment were 
shadowy to him compared with the brightness and 
sharpness of his mental pictures. It appeared to 
North that what he was doing was not real — it 
seemed so impossible that he was marching to his 
death — it felt to him that he was performing in 
some pre-ordained tragedy of the plot of which he was 
ignorant, and in which he had no personal interest, 
but in which words and acts were suggested to him 
when their time was come. Everything went smoothly 
as though perfected by many rehearsals, and he, the 
central figure of it all, seemed least conscious of any 
as to what it portended. He felt and moved as he 
had often done in dreams when, quite imconcemed, he 
had acted in incredible dramas, and when impossible 
things presented themselves with all the aspect of 
probable and natural occurrences. He looked about 
the marvellous stage on which he was playing his 
part, and at the other actors grouped around him, as 
a spectator might look on at some great religious 
ceremony, in which his only interest was the beauty 
of the processions and the stateliness of the old ritual 

They climbed all day, only stopping twice for food 
and rest, and Christian ate what they gave him without 
noticing that it was of the very best, and slept like a 
child when, at the waterfall, the party halted for the 
mid -day siesta during the hottest hour of the day. 
He was treated with a curious deference by one and 
all, as though something of the sacredness of the god 
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had already fallen on the sacrifice; but he did not 
observe it — the strangeness of it was only part of the 
dreamlike naturalness of everything that happened. 
He did not catch a glimpse of Soma aU the day, but 
he felt sure that he should see his friend once more 
before the veil fell between them. He gathered, from 
something that one of the men said, that Ilo had for- 
bidden him to accompany them, though old Motuiti, 
a most unwilling member of the party, was with Ilo 
and the other chiefs. The old man had a great 
affection for North, and had used all his influence to 
alter Ilo's mind, but to no purpose — the chief was 
inexorable. 



CHAPTER XXX 

It was already sunset when the party reached the last 
Iieight of the mountain and stood on the crater edge, 
and the heavenly glow of the evening sky was gradually 
being replaced by the infernal red reflected from the 
boiling lava lake. How well North remembered the 
scene 1 It was quite unchanged since the day he 
had bidden farewell to Utamfe on the mountain, 
with the exception that the volcano seemed to be in 
even greater activity than then, and that the lava pool 
had swollen to nearly double its former size, and was 
now so full that it almost overflowed the edge of the 
great hollow which contained it. 

Many of the men had never visited Monoriro before, 
and they stood, with awe-struck faces, looking down at 
the fiery pit where Eorutu dwelt ; but Ilo would not 
let them linger; night was coming on, and it was 
difficult and dangerous to cross the timibled lava fields 
at the bottom of the great cone in the dark. Before 
he began to descend the steep shaly sides of the 
cliff. Christian turned to look once more at the fair 
prospect of the island lying below him, at the wooded 
valleys already filling with cool, blue shadow, and at 
the gray weather-worn peaks of the mountains, on 
which for a moment longer the last rays of his last 
sun still shone ; once in the fatal hollow of the crater 
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cup he would look no more on valley or hillside, forest 
or free streams. Then he calmly stepped into the 
shadow of the pit. 

They crossed over and amongst the great wild 
rocks and chasms of the bottom of the crater with 
much difficulty, as the short tropic twilight was almost 
gone, and men and leaders alike were weary with their 
long and toilsome journey. At one place they were 
going wrong, and, to the astonishment of everybody, 
Christian stopped them and pointed out the way. 
They could not understand a man helping those who 
were leading him to his death, but North knew that 
escape was impossible, and saw no reason why these 
jaded fellows should be put to all this extra labour 
for the want of a word from him. He felt that he 
was as good as dead already, and that the one hour 
longer of painfal struggling over these rough rocks 
was not worth the purchase. 

Night had quite come by the time they had 
stumbled to the edge of the lava lake, and, with one 
quick shudder of sickening anticipation as he realised 
the awfulness of the death before him, Chris saw how 
greatly the lava pool had spread beyond its former 
limits, and what a wild and violent state of ebullition 
it was in. Jets and fountains of the molten rocks 
were leaping from every part of it, and the gold and 
crimson waves, with their gem-like foam and spray 
of fire, were ceaselessly beating, with a roar of dull 
thunder, on the cliffs that penned them in, as though 
an infernal storm of wind were urging on their billows. 

Scorched by the fearful heat, and with dry and 
burning eyes. Christian stood on the clifif, which rose 
about thirty feet above the lake, like one that was 
petrified by the horror of this awful place. He could 
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not help but gaze into the pit, which, like the mouth 
of hell, stood a-gape to swallow him, though his body 
shrank back with an instinctive dread of it. The 
terror of it almost overcame the courage with which 
he was prepared to meet his death, and it was only 
by summoning all his manhood and resolution to his 
aid that he regained his old spirit of daring, and could 
face his fate without flinching, if not without fear. 

So absorbed had Christian been that he had paid 
no heed to what had been happening behind him at 
some little distance, and it was not until Esoku came 
up to him, and screening his face with his hand from 
the intolerable heat and glare, took him by the arm 
to lead him back to where Ilo was standing, that he 
saw they had already begun their preparations for the 
sacrifice. It came upon him then with a sudden and 
bitter pang that the moment had come at last, and 
though he walked firmly enough he felt his face grow 
white and drawn, and for a moment he could hardly 
breathe. In this little interval the chiefs had put on 
their ceremonial dress, and were standing with the 
priests near Venga's house, into which no one had 
dared to venture without the old woman's invitation. 
As he came up he heard the loud tones of the priestess's 
voice come from the house, and he saw the heads of 
aU the little crowd turn in the direction of it, as though 
they had not known until then that she was there. 

* What do you here, Ilo-eki ? And you also, chiefs 
and priests ? ' 

And then Christian, whose every sense seemed 
quickened in those last moments by the extremity of 
his danger, as though life at its last throe was intensified 
tenfold, thought he heard a low voice say something in 
faint remonstrance. 
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' My God ! * he gasped. 

Was it Soma's voice lie recognised ? Hush, hmh ; 
and he held his breath, and pressed his hand to his 
heart to stop its throbbing as he strained his ears to 
listen. It was Soma's voice, he was swre of it. How 
could he have thought that his blood -brother, his 
one friend, could have left him to die alone; and 
for one wild maddening moment hope entered his 
heart. 

But no further sound came from the house, and 
as he looked the withered but majestic figure of the 
resolute old priestess appeared in the doorway and 
advanced towards them. Everything was plainly 
visible, for although there was no moon the ruddy 
glare from the boiling pit cast a bright but lurid light 
on all around. 

' What do you here ? ' repeated Venga in her loud 
and thrilling voice, and Ho made answer — 

'We come to make a sacrifice to the god. His 
tabu has been broken. Many ills have come upon us, 
and we will make soro to him that his fire comes not 
into our valleys. Our sacrifice is a perfect man, he 
has no blemish. For him the gods may spare us, and 
Eorutu's fire flow not down into our valleys.' 

Christian thought that Venga's eye rested upon 
his for a second with a hidden meaning before she 
answered the head chief; but she took no other notice 
of him, and only said — 

' It is well that this be done ; but, chiefs, it is now 
night, and nothing is prepared. Do this thing in the 
morning. By daylight all may be ready. You are 
tired. Come, eat ; the food is cooked.' 

But all her efforts to gain time were useless, for 
one of the priests, a brother to Ho, fearing perhaps 
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lest Ilo might relent thus far, interrupted the chief as 
he was about to speak, and said — 

'This thing must not be. "We will not eat, nor 
sleep, nor rest until the anger of the gods is turned 
from us/ 

This seemed to be decisive, for without further 
parleying Ilo turned and gave instructions for every- 
thing to go on. Christian was surrounded by the 
priests, who were there to the number of eight or ten, 
and he was bathed and washed with the soft tepid 
water that the young men had collected from the rock 
pools, where it had condensed from the steam which 
issued from the crannies in many parts of the crater. 
A fresh maU was given him to put on, and a long and 
beautifully painted robe of tappa was fastened round 
his waist, and his curly hair was combed out and 
scented and dressed. Then the priest who seemed to 
take the lead made a sign to one of the young men, 
and he brought a stout cord of sinnet, with which 
poor Christian — ^who had to clench his teeth and dig 
his nails into the palms of his hands tiU the blood 
dripped from them to keep himself from making any 
sign of nervousness or fear — ^was firmly bound with his 
hands behind his back. The same young man carried 
another rope to bind his legs when Christian had 
walked to the edge of the cliff. 

They asked him then if he wanted anything, and 
he said, * Some water,' for his lips and mouth were dry. 

'This is indeed a man,' said Ilo to the priests. 
' He is worthy of the gods, for not one muscle of him 
yet has trembled. He has shown no fear.' 

All was then ready, and Ilo making a sign, two 
men seized Chris by the upper arms and made him 
walk towards the little cliff above the lako, They 
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had proceeded some part of the very short distance 
when a man, who, it was easy to see, was not of 
their party, for he was naked but for his torn and 
travel-stained waAi, and wore no dress of ceremony, 
rushed past them, pressing Christian's shoulder with a 
burning hand in a swift and passionate embrace as he 
darted by. 

He gained the edge of the overhanging cliff before 
they thought of stopping him, and then he turned and 
showed them the face of Soma, glorified with a new 
beauty and transformed with the splendour of his high 
resolve. 

It was Christian who first, with a sudden inspira- 
tion, realised the heroic intention of his friend ; with a 
violent spring he tried to free himself from the men 
who held him that he might reach Soma's side before 
it was too late, but they threw themselves upon him, 
and, bound as he was, he could not get away. 

'Seize him,' cried North with a frenzied shout. 
' My God, I cannot see him die ! ' 

' Stand back,' shouted Soma, with a voice like a 
trumpet, so steady and clear was it, as some of the 
men started to run towards him. ' Stand back, or I 
will throw myself in before you can touch me.' 

He was splendid in his beauty at that moment, 
standing there armed for victory in his fight with 
death, a victory to be won by his own defeat. Weapon- 
less for the encounter, naked as he had come into the 
world, he stood there with the light of conquest already 
shining in his face, himself the weapon he must use in 
that contest in which even now he felt triumphant. 
The glow of the lava fires shone on him, throwing all 
his great rounded muscles into light and falling suavely 
on the curves of his noble form, and making his black 
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hair gleam with an unwonted gold. He stood there 
like a god himself in his beauty and in the grandeur 
of his sacrifice, whilst the love that prompted this 
atonement shone like a glory in his face. 

He was a type of Love and Youth defeating Age, 
Superstition, and Death, and in that moment of high 
passion it seemed natural to him that he should be 
standing where he was. He had loved so much, that 
a last sacrifice for it, whilst still in the prime of his 
early manhood and with the power for love unimpaired 
in his heart, was but the fruition of all that blossoming. 

Soma raised his arm to silence the loud murmurs 
amongst the witnesses of this wild scene, and speaking 
in a calm and steady voice, he said — 

* Chiefs, must this thing be ? Will the gods be 
satisfied with nothing less ? ' 

* This thing must be,' answered Ilo for the rest of 
the party. ' The gods are angry ; their tabu has been 
broken. This man must die.* 

At this the priests and other chiefs expressed their 
assent by cries of 'Rorutu, Eorutu,* *To the great 
fire,' * He must die ; ' and some of them began to urge 
North forward. 

* Stand still,' shouted Soma. ' I have not ended. 
Ilo-eki and chiefs, you know the law of Omeo is the 
law of the gods. Break it not. That man is free ; I 
take his sins upon myself. The anger of the gods will 
be upon you if you harm him.' 

All this was more than North could bear; he 
struggled like a netted lion to free himself and rush to 
the side of this hero who was taking death upon him- 
self so lightly, but he was powerless in the hands of 
the men holding him. Great sobs tore his breast as 
he cried out to his friend — 
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' Oh, Soma, Soma, qfa-namu-ou, come back I will 
not have you do this thing/ His voice was hoarse, 
and great tears rolled down his cheeks. 

But Soma only shook his head, even smiling a little ; 
all he said was — 

' It is true, we are ofa-namu. Shall it be said that 
Soma-e-Motuiti would not die for his blood-brother? 
It is easy to die. Always remember that I live in 
you. Farewell We have been true brothers.' 

As he ended. Christian by a sudden superhuman 
effort managed to tear himself away from the men who 
detained him, and rushed towards the cliflf cryiDg some 
strange incoherent entreaty to his friend. At the same 
moment, as he saw him start. Soma cried out — 

' That was strongly done. MaruUui koi — ^remember 
me.' 

Christian was within twenty yards of him, but he 
was too late, for with his tender glance turned upon 
the man for whom he was dying, Soma sprang high 
into the air from the edge of the cliflF, and fell without 
a cry into the waves of molten lava which seemed to 
leap to meet him. A low dull splash, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the heavy lapping of the lava, was 
all that was heard. 

' My God, oh my God ! * burst in a shriek from Chris- 
tian's lips as he saw his friend leap into the pit, and as 
he cried in the bitterness of his heart, he fell like a 
log face downwards on the rocks. 

Christian was quite senseless when the men who 
were close upon him picked him up and untied his 
hands ; they carried him to Venga's house and wiped 
away, not unkindly, the blood from his bruised and 
bleeding face. But the old man Motuiti stood like 
one petrified with horror when the party had turned 
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its back on the fatal place, on the spot where they had 
halted, and, dry -eyed and silent, made no sign. At 
last, when he was quite alone, the agony of the child- 
less man burst from his lips in a little cry — 

' My son, my son, my only son/ 

That night the mild-eyed stars shone down upon 
the mountain unchanged, undimmed, upon the valleys 
below, where the cool mists lay lightly on the breath- 
ing forests and on the awful heart of fire in the black 
crater cup, which played and flashed ten thousand 
changing hues of beauty as its wild fountains played 
and its waves broke heavily on the crumbling cliff. 

On the serener heights above it the sightless kings 
of stone still turned their strained gaze to heaven as 
though searching for its God, and the inscrutable smile 
still curved their mysterious lips. 

Next morning before sunrise the whole party left 
the mountain, leading North with them more dead than 
alive. He had not spoken since the time that he 
awoke from the merciful oblivion that for a time fell 
on him. He moved like one who dreams, but he 
thought and thought, and his brain and soul and body 
ached with the anguish of his loss. His friend was 
dead ; the world was empty of him ; never again would 
he look in those true eyes of his ; never again would 
he hear the deep tones of his dear voice ; never feel 
the loving pressure of his hand. Never again, never 
again. 

Why had they let him live ? He did not wish to 
live. He was careless of what they did with him; 
death had now for him no thrill of terror in it. So 
little did he care that he did not notice where he was 
or whither being taken. He lost himself in that strange 
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forgetfulness of the present that all feel who enter newly 
into the waste silent kingdom of sorrow. Time stood 
still. He felt nothing, knew nothing, but when he 
was recalled to himself, his hand was always pressed 
upon his heart. 

'Dead; lost; empty; empty; never again,* were 
the cries of his soul, and to those sad watchwords no 
happier thought made answer. The first stunning 
effects of an overwhelming irremediable sorrow is to 
make us ungratefully forgetful of other loves that are 
ours, and in this moment of abandonment to grief 
Christian had no heart to remember that IJtam^ was 
left to him. But even then, without knowing what it 
was, he missed something, a voice, a hand that could 
help him through this thick darkness. What that was 
he knew afterwards. 

It was late in the evening of that same day that, 
footsore and weary, Ilo and his party got back to 
Otorangi, but the chiefs and priests had had time for 
council on the way, and they had determined what 
they must do with the man whom they thought had 
brought such iUs upon them. They could not put him 
to death, though some of the more bloodthirsty had 
suggested it, for a substitute had offered himself and 
had thereby redeemed his life; but they could not 
allow him to live in their midst, and, perhaps, bring 
down fresh evil on them. Their minds were made 
up before they reached the town, and not a soul in 
it was ignorant of their intention half an hour after 
their return. 

That night Christian was lodged in the temple, 
from which so short a time before he had been led out, 
as he thought, to certain death ; they need not have 
guarded it, he had no thoughts of escape. They gave 
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him food and drink, some of which he ate and drank 
mechanically, but no one spoke of what his fate was 
to be, and he had not sufficient interest to ask. Sleep 
had entirely deserted him, and he lay there wide-eyed 
all through the night, in that condition of half-expect- 
ancy of some spiritual experience which overwrought 
emotion leaves with us. But no sign came to him out 
of the void. 

Dawn found him wakeful, and when they came to 
fetch him soon after light first glowed in the east they 
found him crouching on the mat where they had left 
him the night before. They told him to get up and 
follow them, and without a word he rose and left the 
house. The town was full of a cool, light vapour 
which rose waist high. He was led to the beach, 
where a good-sized double canoe lay ready for his 
embarking, on the tiny deck of which a heap of food 
and fresh coco-nuts and goods lay piled, partly covered 
with one or two mats and the sail It was not their 
intention to starve him as well as drive him away. 
To this, through the crowd on the beach, he was taken 
and told to embark. No one said a friendly word,, 
even the children shrank back from the tabued man ; 
but just as he was wading through the shallow water 
to the canoe, an old man rushed forward, and throwing 
his arms round him, pressed his face, down which 
silent tears were pouring, to North's, and gave him the 
uma, and said * Farewell ! ' It was Motuiti, Soma's 
father. Nothing could have touched Chris as this did, 
and tears for the first time filled his hot dry eyes as 
he returned the old man's embrace. 

He entered the canoe, and found that it was 
attached to another one filled with stalwart paddlers 
who, at a word from the shore, cast loose the moorings. 
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and silently and swiftly towed Christian out towards 
the reef. It did not take them long to gain the open- 
ing in the reef, and through this they towed him for 
some way out to sea. Then they cast him off, and 
the man who with a long-bladed paddle was steering 
the canoe, turned and spoke to him for the first 
time. 

' You are free. Go where you wilL We have kept 
our word with Soma-eki. If ever you come back to 
Omeo you are a dead man.' 

The canoe then turned to the reef, and very soon 
was hidden in the mist. Christian was alone. The 
sea was cahn, it just rippled softly against the side of 
the canoe ; the wind came softly from the west, and 
overhead the sky was clear of clouds. As the canoe 
vanished it seemed to Chris that everything real that 
connected him with Omeo was ended, and that nothing 
was left him but his sorrow. It might all have been 
a dream but for the love and the grief which made 
reality of it. The town and the valleys where his 
happiness had passed were all hidden in mist ; but the 
mountain where sorrow was bom was standing clear 
above the vapoury veil ; and there the air was calm, 
and a radiance from the coming sun was in it. There 
seemed to Chris a truth in this. 

Christian felt the light breeze blowing, and saw 
that the canoe was ahnost standing still in spite of it, 
so, sailor-like, as if by instinct, he rose and walked to 
where the mat-sail lay. As he stooped over it he heard 
a tiny, wailing cry ; for a moment he stood too much 
surprised to move, and then in frantic haste he tore 
aside thiB covering. There, in a little opening she had 
made for herself the night before, when she had heard 
of Christian's doom, lay Utamfe, laughing, blushing. 
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crjdng, and radiant, with a tiny week-old baby at hei 
breast. 

In a second he was on his knees, with mother and 
child in his empty arms, thanking God in a broken 
voice. 

The cold sea-mist seemed to melt and rise about 
them, though it still lay on the island, and they could 
see interspaces of pure sky between bright cloud vistas 
that led the eye through their long avenues to the 
glories of the morning where, with floods of radiant 
light, the sun was rising. 

Christian, with new life in his heart, with these two 
lives to live for, raised the stout mat-sail, and the canoe 
moved on through the rippling water. There are 
islands over there ; will they reach them ? 

Farther and farther towards the east the life- 
freighted bark drifted on, fainter and fainter grew the 
island behind them, until, as the sun rose, the canoe 
was lost to sight in the glories of his golden pathway 
on the water. 



THE END 
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